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CHAPTER XII. “AND TO THE DINNER 
FASTE THEY HEM SPEDDE.” 

Mr. MacCioskie’s suggestions for new 
hot-houses at Goring Abbey were on 80 
large a scale, as to necessitate a good deal 
i of consultation with architect and builder 
| before the new constructions and alterations 
Hof existing structures were put in hand. 
|The head gardener at South Hill had tried 
his hardest to secure the whole organisation 
and direction of the work for himself, and 
to have large powers in the choice of the 
men who were to carry it out. 

“Ye’'ll not need any architect, Mr, Goring, 
if ye'll joost let me explain my mind to 
the builder,” said this modest Caledonian. 
- Architects know a deal about the Par- 

thenon, and the Temple of the Winds, and 
that kind of old-fashioned classical stuff, 
but there’s not one of ’em knows how to 
plan a good workable hot-house, or to build 
a flue that won’t smoke when the wind’s 

}contrairy. Architects are very good for 
the fronts of club-houses and ceevil-service 
‘stores, and that like ; but if you trust your 
new houses to an architect, I'll give odds 
when they’re done there'll be no place for 
me to put my coals. If you'll just give me 
| free scope——” 

“You are very good, Mr. MacCloskie,” 
answered Gerald with velvety softness, 
“but my father was a thoroughly practical 
man, and I believe he knew as much of the 
science of construction as any man living; 
f yet he always employed an architect when 
| he wanted anything built for himself, were 
it “—* a dust-bin. 
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* a aie dll dina well, sir, you must sacanaa’ your- 
self. But an orchid-house is a creetical 
thing to build. The outside of it may be 
as handsome as St. Peter’s at Rome; but § 
your orchids won’t thrive unless they like 
the inside arrangements, and for them ye’ll 
want a practical man.” 

“T’ll get a practical man, Mr. MacCloskie ; § 
you may be sure of that,” answered Gerald, } 
ineffably calm, though the Scot was looking 
daggers. 

The morning before Mrs. Ferrers’s family 
dinner was devoted to the architect, who 
came down from London to Goring Abbey 
expressly to advise and be instructed. He 
was entertained at luncheon at the Abbey; # 
and Lina drove over under her aunt’s wing 
to meet him, while Gerald’s thoroughbred 
hack—a horse of such perfect manners 
that it mattered very little whether his 
rider had hands or no hands—ambled along ff 
the turfy borders of the pleasant country 
road beside the phaeton. : 

Daphne had her day all to herself, since, J 
knowing her to be alone at South Hill, 
Edgar had no excuse for going there; and, 
as Mr. Turchill argued with himself, a man 
must give some portion of his life to the | 
dearest old mother and the most picturesque 
old house in the county. So Edgar, with f 
his fancies flying off and circling about 
South Hill, contrived to spend a moony day 
at home, mending his fishing-rods, reviewing 
his guns, writing a few letters, and going in } 
and out of his mother’s homely old-fashioned 
morning-room twenty times between break- 
fast and luncheon. 

Mrs. Turchill had been invited to the 
family dinner, and had accepted the invita- . 
tion, though she was not given to dis- 
sipation of any kind, and she and her } 
son found a good deal to say about the 
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coming feast during Edgar’s desultory 
droppings-in. 

“T hope you'll like her, mother,” said 
Edgar, stopping, with a gun in one hand and 
an oily rag in the other, to look dreamily 
across the moat to the quiet meadows 
beyond, where the dark red Devon cows 
contrasted deliciously with the fresh green 
turf, sprinkled with golden buttercups and 
silvery marguerites. 

“‘ Like her!” echoed Mrs. Turchill, lifting 
her soft blue eyes in mild astonishment from 
her matronly task of darning one of the 
best damask table-cloths. “‘Why she is the 
sweetest girl I know. I would have given ten 
years of my life for you to have married her.” 

This was awkward for Edgar, who had 
spoken of Daphne, while Mrs. Turchill 
thought of Madoline. 

“‘ Not with my consent, mother,” he said 
laughing, and reddening ashelaughed. -“<I 
couldn’t have spared a single year. But 
I wasn’t speaking of Madoline just then. I 
know of old how fond you are of her. 
I was talking of poor little Daphne, whom 
you haven’t seen since she came from her 
French school.” 

“French school!” exclaimed Mrs. Tur- 
chill contemptuously. ‘I hate the idea 
of those foreign schools, regular Jesuitical 
places, where they take girls to operas and 
theatres, and give them fine notions,” pur- 
sued the Saxon matron, whose ideas on the 
subject were slightly mixed. ‘“‘Why couldn’t 
Sir Vernon send her to the Misses Tompion, 
at Leamington? That’s a respectable school 
if you like. Good evangelical principles, 
separate bedrooms, and plain English diet. 
I hope the French school hasn’t spoilt 
Daphne. She was a pretty little girl with 
bright hair, I remember, but she had rather 
wild ways. Something too much of a 
tomboy for my taste.” 

“She was so young, mother, when you 
saw her last—not fifteen.” 

“Well, I suppose French governesses 
have tamed her down, and that she’s pretty 
stiff and prim by this time,” said Mrs. 
Turchill with chilling indifference. 

“No, mother, she is a kind of girl whom 
no training would ever make conventional. 
She is thoroughly natural, original even, 
and doesn’t mind what she says.” 

“That sounds as if she talked slang,” 
said Mrs. Turchill, who although the kindest 
of women in her conduct, could be severe 
of speech on occasion, “and of all things I 
detest slang in a woman. I hope she is 
industrious. The idleness of the young 
women of the present day is a crying sin.” 





Edgar Turchill seemed hardly to be aware 
of this last remark. He was polishing the 
gun metal industriously, with that horrible 
oily rag which accompanied him every- 
where on his muddling mornings at home. 

“‘She’s accomplished, I suppose—plays, 
and sings, and paints on velvet?” 

“ Ye—es; that’s to say I’m not sure 
about the velvet,” answered Edgar faintly, 
notremembering any special artistic perform- 
ances of Daphne’s except certain attempts 
on a drawing-block, which had seemed to 
him too green and too cloudy to lead to 
much, and which he had never beheld in 
an advanced stage. ‘She is awfully fond 
of reading,” he added in rather a spasmodic 
manner, after an interval of silent thought. 
“The poetry she knows would astonish 

ou.” 

“That would be easy,” retorted Mrs. 
Turchill. “My father and mother didn’t 
approve of poetry, and Cowper, Thomson, 
and Kirke White were the only poets 
allowed to be read by us girls at old Miss 
Tompion’s—these ladies are nieces of my 
Miss Tompion, you know, Edgar.” 

“How can I help knowing it, mother, 
when you've told me a hundred and fifty 
times?” exclaimed her son, more impatiently 
than his wont. 

“ Well, Edgar, my dear, if you’re tired 
of my conversation ‘ 

“No, you dear peppery old party, not a 
bit. Go on like an old dear as you are. Only 
I thought you were rather hard upon poor 
little Daphne, just now.” 

“‘ How can I be hard upon her, when I 
haven’t seen her for the last three years ! 
Dear, dear, what a small place Leamington 
was in my time,” pursued Mrs. Turchill, 
musing blandly upon the days of her 
youth ; “but it was much more select. 
None of these rich people from Birmingham ; 
none of these Londoners coming down 
to hunt; but a very superior class— 
invalids, elderly people who came to 
drink the waters, and to consult Doctor 
Jephson.” 

“Tt must have been lively,” murmured 
Edgar, not deeply interested. 

“Tt was not lively, Edgar, but it 
was select,” corrected Mrs. Turchill with 
dignity, as she paused with her head on 
one side to admire the neatness of her own 
work. 

She was the kindest and best of mothers, 
but Edgar felt, on this particular occasion, 
that she was rather stupid, and a trifle 
narrow in her ideas. A purely rustic life 
has its disadvantages ; and a life which is 
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one long procession of placid, prosperous 
days, knowing little more variety than the 
change of the seasons, is apt to blunt 
the edges of the keenest intellect. Mrs. 
Turchill ought to have been more interested 
in Daphne, Edgar thought. 

“She will be delighted with her when 
she sees her,” he reasoned, comforting him- 
self ‘Who can help being charmed with 
a girl who is so thoroughly charming ?” 

And then he took up his gun and his 
rag, and strolled away to another part 
of the roomy old house, so soberly and 
thoroughly old-fashioned: not with the 
jimerack spurious old-fashion of to-day, 
but with the grave ponderous realities of 
centuries ago—walls four feet thick, deep 
recessed windows, massive untrimmed 
joists, low ceilings, narrow passages, oak 
wainscoting, inconveniences and _ short- 
comings of all kinds; but the subtle 
charm of the remote past, the romantic 
feeling of a house that has many histories, 
pervading everything. Edgar would not 
have changed Hawksyard and his three 
thousand a year for Goring Abbey and a 
million. The house and the lands around 
it—or at any rate the lands—had belonged 
to his race from time immemorial, far 
back in the dim days of the Heptarchy. 
Tradition held that the first of the 
Turchills had been a sokeman who possessed 
a yard of land on the old feudal tenure, 
one of his obligations being that he should 
breed hawks for the king’s falconers, and 
thus the place had come in time to be 
called Hawksyard, long after the last 
hawk bred there had flown away to join 
some wild branch of the honey-buzzard 
family in the treetops of primeval Arden, 
and the yard of land had swelled into 
a very respectable manor. Edgar rather 
liked to believe that the founder of his 
race had been a sokeman, who had held 
thirty acres of land from the king at a 
penny an acre, and had furnished labourers 
for the royal harvest, and had ridden up 
and down the field with a wand in his 
hand to see that his men worked properly. 
This curious young man was as proud of 
Turchill the sokeman as of Turchill the 
high sheriff. If it was a humble origin, 
its humility was of such ancient date that 
it became distinction. Turchill of the 
thirty acres was like Adam, or Paris, 
or David. In the long line of the 
Turchills whose bones were lying in the 
vaults below Hawksyard Church there had 
been men distinguished in the field, the 
church, and the law; men who had fought 





on sea and land; men who had won 
power in the state, and used it well, true 
alike to king and commons. But the 
ruck of the Turchills had been country 
squires like Edgar, and Edgar’s father : 
men who farmed their own land and lived 
upon it, and who had no ambitions and 
few interests or desires beyond their native 
soil. 

Hawksyard was a real moated grange. 
The house formed three sides of a quad- 
rangle, with a heavily-buttressed garden 
wall for the fourth side. The water flowed 
all round the solid base of the building, a 
wide deep moat, well stocked with pike 
and eels, carp and roach. The square inner 
garden was a prim parterre of the seven- 
teenth century, and there was not a flower 
grew there more modern than Lord Bacon’s 
day. This wasa Turchill fancy. All the 
novelties and improvements in nineteenth- 
century horticulture might flourish in the 
spacious garden on the other side of the 
moat; but this little bit of ground within 
the grey old walls was a sacred enclosure, 
dedicated to the spirit of the past. Here 
the old yew-trees were clipped into pea- 
cocks. Here grew rosemary; lavender ; 
periwinkle, white, purple, and blue ; 
germander ; flags ; sweet marjoram ; prim- 
roses; anemonies; hyacinths; and the 
rare fritellaria ; double white violets, which 
bloom in April and again at Bartholomew- 
tide ; gilliflowers; sweet-briar; and the 
musk-rose. Here the brazen sun-dial, on 
its crumbling stone pedestal, reminded the 
passer-by that no man is always wise. Here 
soft mosses, like tawny velvet, creptover the 
grey wreckage of an abbey that had been 
destroyed soon after the Grange was built 
—the stone coffin of a mitred abbot; the 
crossed legs of a knightly crusader, with 
a headless heraldic dog at his feet. Here 
was the small circular fish-pond into which 
the last of the abbots was supposed to have 
pitched headforemost, and incontinently 
drowned himself, walking alone at mid- 
night in a holy trance. 

Mrs. Turchill was almost as fond as 
Edgar was of Hawksyard; but her affection 
took a thoroughly commonplace turn. She 
was not to the manner born. She had 
come to the Grange from a smart nine- 
teenth-century villa, and, though she was 
very proud of the grave old house of which 
her husband had made her the mistress, 
her pride was mingled with an idea that 
Hawksyard was inconvenient, and that its 
old fashion was a thing to be apologised 
for and deprecated at every turn. Her chief 
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delight was in keeping her house in order ; 
and her servants were drilled to an almost 
impossible perfection in every duty ap- 
pertaining to house-cleaning. Nobody’s 
brasses, or oak floors, or furniture, or 
family plate, or pewter dinner-service, ever 
looked so bright as Mrs. Turchill’s. No- 
where were windows so spotless ; nowhere 
was linen so exquisitely white, or of 
such satin-like smoothness. Mrs. Turchill 
lived for these things. When she was in 
London, or at the sea-side, she would be 
miserable on rainy days at the idea that 
Jane or Mary would leave the windows open, 
and that the brass fenders and fire-irons 
were all going to ruin. 

Edgar spent a moony purposeless day, 
dawdling a good deal in the garden on the 
other side of the moat, where the long old- 
fashioned borders were full of tall white lilies 
and red moss-roses, vivid scarlet geranium, 
heliotrope and calceolaria: a feast of sweet 
scents and bright colours. There was a 
long and wide lawn without a flower-bed 
on it—a level expanse of grass; and on the 
side opposite the flower border a row of 
good old mulberry and walnut trees ; then 
came a light iron fence, and a stretch of 
meadow land beyond it. There was no 
pretence of a park. There was not even a 
shrubbery, only that straight row of old 
trees, standing up out of the grass, with a 
gravel walk between them and the fence, 
across which Edgar used to feed and fondle 
his cows, or coax the shy brood mares and 
their foals to social intercourse. 

He looked round his domain doubtfully 
to-day, wondering if it were good enough 
for Daphne, this poor table-land of a garden, 
a flat lawn, a long old-fashioned border 
crammed with homely flowers, the yew- 
tree arbour at the end of yonder walk. 
How poor a thing it seemed after South 
Hill, with its picturesque timber and lovely 
view, its broad terrace and sloping lawn, 
its rich variety of shrubs and conifers ! 

‘It isn’t because I am fond of the place 
that she would care for it,” he told himself 
despondently. “I’m afraid there’s nothing 
romantic or striking about it—except the 
moat. I’m glad she’s so fond of water.” 

Edgar smoked a cigarette or two under 
the mulberry-trees, looked at his cows, 
talked to some of his men, and thus con- 
trived to wear away time till the clock over 
the gateway struck five. 

“‘Mother’s tea-time. I'll go and have a 
cup with her,” he said to himself. 

Going out to dinner was a tremendous 
piece of business with Mrs. Turchill. She 





was more serious and solemn about it 
than a strictly modern lady would feel 
about going to be married. Even in 
an instance of this kind, where the dinner 
was supposed to be entirely unceremonious, 
a friendly little gathering arranged on 
the spur of the moment, she was still full 
of fuss and preparation. She had spent an 
hour in her bed-chamber before luncheon, 
arranging and discussing with her maid 
Deborah what gown she would, or would 
not, wear on the occasion: and this dis- 
cussion involved a taking out and unfolding 
of all her dinner-gowns, and an offering 
of divers laces upon divers bodices, to 
see which went best with which A 
review of this kind generally ended by a 
decision in favour of black velvet, or satin, 
or silk, or brocade, as the case might be ; 
Mrs. Turchill being much richer in gowns 
than in opportunities for wearing them. 

T always like myself best in black,” she 
would say, with a glance at the reflection 
of her somewhat florid complexion in the 
Chippendale glass. 

“You always look the lady in your 
velvet, mum,” Deborah would answer 
sententiously. 

Then after a day of quiet usefulness 
about her house the worthy matron would 
collect her energies over a leisurely cup of 
tea, and perhaps allow herself the refresh- 
ment of a nap after her tea, before she 
began the solemn business of the toilet. 

The carriage had been ordered for a 
quarter-past seven, though it was but half 
an hour’s drive to Arden Rectory, and at 
seven o’clock Mrs. Turchill was seated in 
the white parlour, in all the dignity of 
her velvet gown and goint-lace cap, her 
hereditary amethysts, supposed to be 
second only to those once possessed by 
George the Third’s virtuous consort, and 
her scarlet and gold Indian shawl. She 
was a comely matron, with a complexion 
that had never been damaged by ecark 
or care, gas or late hours: a rosy-faced 
country-bred dame, with bright blue eyes, 
white teeth, and plentiful brown hair in 
which the silver threads were hardly 
visible. 

Edgar was standing by the open window, 
just where he had stood in the morning 
with his gun, sorely perplexed as to the 
disposal of those fifteen minutes which 
had to be got through, before the most 
punctual of coachmen would bring the 
carriage to the door. The London papers 
were lying unheeded on the table ; but 
Edgar had felt very little interest of late 
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sin the welfare of nations, or even in the 
last dreadful murder in Whitechapel. 

“T hope my cap is right,” said Mrs. 
Turchill anxiously. 

“How could it be wrong, mother, 
when you've Deborah and your looking- 
glass, and have never been known to dress 
yourself in a hurry ?” 

“T dislike doing anything ina hurry, Edgar. 
It is against my principles. But I never feel 
sure about the set of my cap. I am afraid 
Deborah’s eye is not quite correct, and a 
glass is dreadfully deceiving. I wish you'd 
look, Edgar, if it isn’t too much trouble.” 

This was said reproachfully, as her son 
was kneeling on the window-seat staring 
idly down into the moat, as if he wanted 
to discover the whereabouts of an ancient 
pike that evaded him last year. 

“‘ My dear mother,” he exclaimed, turning 
himself about to survey her, “ to my eye— 
which may be no better than Deborah’s— 
that lace arrangement which you call a cap 
appears mathematically exact, as precise as 
your own straight, honest mind. There’s 
Dobson with the carriage. Come along, 
mother.” 

He led her out, established her comfort- 
ably in her own particular seat in the large 
laudau, and seated himself opposite to her 
with a beaming countenance. 

“How happy you look, Edgar,” said 
Mrs. Turchill, wondering at this unusual 
radiance. “One would think it were a 
novelty to you to dine out. Yet I am 
sure,” somewhat plaintively, “you don’t 


‘very often dine at home.” 


“The Rectory dinners are not to be 
despised, mother.” 

“Mrs. Ferrers is an excellent manager, 
and does everything very nicely; but as 
you don’t care very much what you eat 
that would hardly make you so elated. I 
am rather surprised that you care about 
meeting Madoline and Mr. Goring so 
often,” added Mrs. Turchill, who had not 
quite forgiven Lina for having refused to 
marry her son. That is the worst of 
making a confidant of a mother. She has 
an inconveniently long memory. 

“T have nothing but kindly feelings for 
either of them,” answered Edgar, “ Don’t 
you know the old song, mother. ‘Shall I 
wasting in despair, die because a woman’s 
fair?’ I don’t look much like wasting in 
despair, do I, old lady ?” 

“T should be very sorry to see you 
unhappy, Edgar ; but I shall never love any 
wife of yours as well as I could have loved 
Madoline,” 





“Don’t say that, mother. That’s too 
hard on the future Mrs. Turchill !” 

This was a curious speech from a youth 
who six months ago had protested that he 
should never marry. But perhaps this was 
only Edgar’s fun. Mrs. Turchill shared the 
common delusion of mothers, and thought 
her son a particularly humorous young 
man. 

What a sweetly Arcadian retreat Arden 
Rectory looked on this fair summer even- 
ing, and how savoury was the odour of a 
sole au gratin which blended with the 
flowery perfumes of the low-panelled hall ! 
The guests had wandered out through the 
window of the small drawing-room to the 
verandah and lawn in front of it. That 
long French window was a blot upon the 
architectural beauty of the half-timbered 
Tudor cottage, but it was very useful for 
circulation between drawing-room and 
garden. 

Mrs. Ferrers and Madoline were sitting 
under the verandah ; Daphne was standing - 
a little way off on the lawn, talking to 
the rector and Gerald Goring. She was 
speaking with intense animation, her face 
full of brightness. Edgar darted off to 
join this group, directly he had shaken 
hands with the two ladies, leaving his 
mother to subside into one of those 
new-fangled bamboo chairs, which, she 
felt assured, would leave its basket-work 
impression on her velvet gown. 

“Edgar,” cried Daphne as he came 
towards her, “did you ever hear of such 
a heathen—a man born on the soil—a very 
pagan ?” 

“Who is the culprit?” asked Edgar ; 
“and what has he done?” 

“Mr. Goring has never 
Hathaway’s cottage.” 

“T don’t believe he knew who Ann 
Hathaway was till we told him,” said the 
rector, with his fat laugh. 

“ And he has ridden and driven through 
Shottery hundreds of times, and he never 
stopped to look at the cottage where 
Shakespeare—the most wonderful man in 
the whole world—wooed and won his wife.” 

“T have heard it dimly suggested that 
she wooed and won him,” remarked Gerald 
placidly ; ‘she was old enough.” 

“You are too horrid!” cried Daphne. 
‘Would you be surprised to hear that 
Americans cross the Atlantic — three 


seen Ann 


thousand miles of winds and waves and 
sea-sickness—on purpose to see Stratford- 
on-Avon, and Shottery, and Wilmcote, and 
Snitterfield 1” 
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“T could believe anything of a Yankee,” 
answered Gerald, unmoved by these 
reproaches. “But why Wilmcote? why 
Snitterfield? They are as poky little 
settlements as you could find in any 
agricultural district.” 

“Did you ever hear of such hideous 
ignorance ?” cried Daphne, “and in a son 
of the soil. You are most unworthy of the 
honour of having been raised in Shakespeare’s 
county. Why John Shakespeare was born 
at Snitterfield ; and Mary Arden lived with 
her father at Wilmcote ; and it was there 
he courted her.” 

“ John—Mary—oh, distant relations of 
the poet’s, I suppose?” enquired Gerald 
easily. 

“ This is revolting!” exclaimed Daphne; 

“but he is shamming—he must be sham- 
ming.” 
“Punish him for his ignorance, whether 
it is real or pretended,” cried Edgar. 
“Make him row us all down to Stratford 
to-morrow morning, and then we'll walk 
him over to Shottery, and make him give 
a new gown to the nice old woman who 
keeps the cottage.” 

“A new gown,” echoed Daphne contemp- 
tuously ; “‘ he ought to be made to give her 
a cow—a beautiful mouse-coloured Channel 
Island cow.” 

“T'll give her anything you like, as long 
as you don’t bore me to death about 
Shakespeare. I hate sights and lions 
of all kinds. I went through Frankfort 
without looking at the house where Goethe 
was born.” 

“ A depraved desire-to be singular,” said 

the rector. “I think he ought to forfeit 
a cow to Mrs. Baker. Rhoda, my love,” 
glancing furtively at his watch, “our friends 
are all here. Todd is usually more 
punctual.” . 
, Mrs. Ferrers, Lina, and Mrs, Turchill 
had strolled out to join the others. The 
prim rustic matron was looking at Daphne 
with astonishment rather than admiration. 
She was pretty, no doubt. Mrs. Turchill 
had never seen a more transparent com- 
plexion, or lovelier eyes: but there was a 
reckless vivacity about the girl’s manner 
which horrified the thoroughly British 
matron. 

“Daphne,” said Edgar, “I hope you 
haven't forgotten my mother. Mother, 
this is Daphne.” 

Mrs. Turchill drew back a pace or two 
with extreme deliberation, and sank grace- 
fully in the curtsey which she had been 
taught by the Leamington dancing-master 





—an undoubted Parisian—five-and-thirty 
years ago. After the curtsey she extended 
her hand, and allowed Daphne to shake it. 

“Come, Mrs. Turchill,” said the rector, 
offering his arm. “Goring, bring Miss 
Lawford ; Turchill will take care of my wife ; 
and Daphne”—he paused, smiling at the fair 
young face and slender girlish figure in 
soft white muslin—‘“ Daphne shall have 
my other arm, and sit on my left hand. I 
feel there is a bond of friendship between 
us, now that I find she is so fond of 
Shakespeare.” 

“Tm afraid I know Hamlet’s soliloquies 
better than I do my duty to my neighbour,” 
said Daphne, on the way to the dining- 
room, remembering how the rector used to 
glower at her under his heavy brows when 
she broke down in that portion of the 
Church Catechism. 

Mrs. Ferrers, from her opposite seat at 
the oval table, had a full view of her 
husband’s demeanour across the roses, and 
maiden-hair ferns, and old Derby crimson 
and purple dessert dishes. It was rather 
trying to her to see that he devoted him- 
self entirely to Daphne during the pauses 
of the meal: and that, while he, as in 
duty bound, provided for all Mrs. Turchill’s 
corporal needs, and was solicitous that she 
should do ample justice to his wines and 
his dishes, he allowed her mind to starve 
upon the merest scraps of speech dropped 
into her ear at long intervals. 

Nor was Edgar much better behaved 
to Mrs. Ferrers, for he sank into such 
a slough of despond at finding himself 
separated from Daphne, that his conversa- 
tional resources ran suddenly dry, and 
Rhoda’s lively enquiries about the plays and 
pictures he had just been seeing elicited only 
the humiliating fact that she, who had not 
seen them, knew a great deal more about 
them than he who had. 

“What did you think of the Millais 
landscape ?” she asked. 

“Was there a landscape by Millais? I 
thought he was a portrait painter.” 

This looked hopeless, but she tried again. 

“And Frith’s picture; you saw that of 
course.” 

“No, I didn’t,” he replied, brightening; 
“but I saw the people looking at it. It 
was immensely good, I believe. There 
was a railing, and a policeman to make the 
people move on. My mother was delighted. 
She and another lady trod on each other’s 
gowns in their eagerness to get at the 
picture. I believe they would have come 
to blows, if it hadn’t been for the policeman.” 
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“And there was Miss Thompson’s| with you, and help you in your dairy and 
picture.” poultry-yard—and—get used to the place.” 


“Yes; and another crowd. That is the 
sort of picture mother enjoys. I think the 
harder the struggle is the better she likes 
the picture.” 

Gerald and Madoline were sitting side by 
side, talking as happily as if they had been 
in Eden. All the world might have heard 
their conversation—there were no secrets, 
there was no exchange of confidences—and 
yet they were as far away from the world 
about them, and as completely out of it, 
as if they had been in the planet Venus, 
rising so calmly yonder above the willows, 
and sending one tremulous arrow of light 
deep down into the dark brown river. 
For these two Mts. Todd’s most careful 
achievements were as nothing: her sole au 
gratin might have been served with horse- 
radish sauce, or fried onions; her vol-au- 
vent might have been as heavy as suet- 
pudding ; her blanquette might have been 
bill-sticker’s paste ; her souffié might have 
been flavoured with peppermint instead 
of vanille; and they would hardly have 
discovered that there was anything wrong. 

And what delight it was by-and-by to 
wander out into the cool garden, leaving 
the rector to prose to poor Edgar over his 
Chambertin, and to lose themselves in the 
shadowy shrubbery, where the perfume of 
broom and mock orange seemed intensified 
by the darkness. Daphne sat in the quaint 
old candle-lit drawing-room, conversing with 
the two matrons: Aunt Rhoda inclined to 
lecture ; Mrs. Turchill inclined to sleepiness, 
having eaten a more elaborate dinner than 
she was used to, and feeling an uncomfort- 
able tightness in the region of her velvet 
waist-band. 

Edgar got away from the rector as soon 
as he decently could, and came to the relief 
of the damsel. 

“ Well, mother, how are you and Daphne 
getting on?” he asked cheerily. ‘I hope 
you have made her promise to come to see 
you at Hawksyard.” 

Mrs. Turchill started from semi-somno- 
lence, and her waist-band gave a little 
creak, 

“T shall be delighted if Madoline will 
bring her sister to call on me some day,” 
she replied stiffly, addressing herself to 
nobody in particular. 

“Call on you—some day! What an 
invitation !” cried Edgar. ‘“ Why, mother, 
what has become of your old-fashioned 
hospitality ? I want Daphne to come and 
stay with you, and to run about the house 





Get used to the place! Why should 
Daphne get used to the place? For what 
reason was a fair-haired chit in a white 
frock suddenly projected upon Mrs. Tur- 
chill’s cows and poultry—cows as sacred in 
her mind as if she had been a Hindoo; 
poultry which she only allowed the most 
trusted of her dependents to attend upon. 
She felt a sudden sinking of the heart, 
which was much worse than after-dinner 
tightness. Could it be that Edgar, her 
cherished Edgar, was going to throw himself 
away upon such a frivolous chit as this: 
a mere school-girl, without the slightest 
pretention to deportment. 

Daphne, all this time, sat in a low basket- 
chair by the open window, and looked up 
at Edgar with calm friendly eyes—eyes 
which were at least without guile when 
they looked at him. 





SWALLOWED BY THE SEA. 





SHAKESPEARE tells us “The sea’s a thief,” 
and our experience fully corroborates him. 
Our coasts have been thoroughly ravaged 
by the relentless force of this powerful 
element, and many are the towns and villages 
that have fallen victims toits insatiable maw. 
No doubt the sea has always been washing 
away our crumbling cliffs, and many tra- 
ditions still linger of ancient cities, and vast 
tracts of land, for ever buried beneath the 
wave. Let us recount a few. 

Dunlop, in his History of Fiction, refer- 
ring to Sir Lancelot du Lac, says: “The 
country of Leonais or Leonnoys, of which 
Meliadus was king, and which was the 
birth-place of Tristan, though once con- 
tiguous to Cornwall, has now disappeared, 
and is said to be forty fathoms under 
water.” Again, Carew, in his Survey of 
Cornwall, referring to the same subject, 
informs us that it is thirteen miles from the 
Scilly Isles, and all buried under the water, 
except a rock which can be seen at low 
tide. It is said that the fishermen there 
occasionally bring up pieces of doors and 
windows! One of the legends current in 
Llandudno and the neighbourhood is, that 
the part between Aber and Penmaenmawr, 
and in the direction of Great Ormes Head, 
now covered by the sea, was once a “‘deli- 
cate vale abounding in fruitfulness.” The 
credulous fancy can detect the traces of 
ancient building foundations. The place 
was called Llys Helig (The Court of Helig), 
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and the sands are now called Traeth Lafan, 
which latter word is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of wylofain (wailing). The story 
is that Helig held a large court-feast, and, 
in the revelry, the watchmen forgot to close 
the sea-gate, so that the whole district was 
inundated through their negligence. This 
event was said to have been prophesied 
for generations, vengeance having been 
threatened to the family of Helig ap 
Glenawg for the crimes of his ancestors. 
Another tradition is referred to by the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer in his excellent little 
book, English Folk-Lore. He statesthat the 
cemetery of a place called Kilgrimal once 
stood on the sands near Blackpool, and that 
wanderers near the spot had been terrified 
by the “ dismal chimes of the bells pealing 
over the murmuring sea.” According to the 
Norfolk Garland, a similar superstition pre- 
vails in Nottinghamshire, where the people 
of Raleigh believe that, several hundreds of 
years ago, the valley adjacent was caused 
by an earthquake, and a church and village 
were swallowed up at the same time. They 
confidently place their ears to the ground 
on Christmas morning, “hoping to catch the 
music of the mysterious chimes in the 
subterranean temples.” They actually do 
hear bells ring, but they are those of a 
neighbouring village church, the sounds 
being carried along the ground. About 
half a mile west of Thrunscoe, in Lincoln- 
shire, there is a place called Church Well, 
where the church of this village is said to 
be sunk ; another, called the West Well, is 
supposed to have been caused at the same 
time by an earthquake about the 8th of 
September, 1692; church bells are trust- 
fully listened for here on Christmas Day. 
On the coast of Yorkshire, from Flam- 
borough Head to Spurn Point, the damage 
done by the sea for ages has been very 
extensive : Professor Phillips estimates the 
loss of land at the rate of about two and 
a quarter yards per year on an average. 
Many villages have been washed from its 
shores, which are now forgotten. On some 
of our old maps we may read such items as 
‘‘Hartburn, washed away by the sea ;” 
“Hyde, lost in the sea;” “Here stood 
Auburn, which was washed away by the sea.” 
The Rev. R. Wilton, M.A., has composed a 
graceful little poem on the latter place. It 
is said that the ruins of Auburn are still to 
be seen opposite Auburn House. Bridling- 
ton Quay has been subjected to many 
ravages; in 1837, after stormy weather, the 
whole was a scene of ruin, houses being 
destroyed, and the north pier severed from 





the land. Houses have frequently been taken 
down to save them from being swept into 
the sea. Seventeen or eighteen hundred 
years ago we are told that a Roman villa of 
great proportions stood on Filey Bay (their 
Felix Portus) ; how much remains of it now ? 
Within the last twenty years Professor 
Phillips tells us of the discovery of the 
traces of a building on the very edge of 
the cliff, rudely paved, with corner-stones 
morticed in the middle for upright posts ; a 
central stone; the floor covered from a foot 
to a foot and a half deep with the bones of 
animals used for food; a great amount of 
pottery, nearly all Roman; coins; and 
many other things, showing it to have been 
a large residence luxuriously kept, possibly 
part of a preetorium. 

A street called Hornsea Beck, near 
Hornsea, has long disappeared. 

Outhorne is another departed village. 
In 1828 its churchyard remained with only 
one tombstone, which the sea soon claimed 
for its own. The following places have 
perished with it at different periods : Salte- 
hagh, Tharlesthorpe or Thorlesthorpe, Fris- 
merk or Frismark, Wythefleet, Dymelton, 
Redmayr or Redmayre, Pennysmerk or 
Pennysmark, Upsal, Pottersfleet, and Kiln- 
sea. At the latter place stood a cross, said 
to have been first erected at Ravenspurne 
to commemorate the landing of Henry the 
Fourth in 1399; but it was removed to 
Burton Constable in 1818, and re-erected 
at Hedon in 1832; it still adorns the beau- 
tiful grounds of Mr. Watson, Hedon. Half 
of Kilnsea Church fell in 1826, and ten 
years later the village was removed. 

On the coast of Lincolnshire, the ravages 
of the sea, though not extensive, have still 
been very considerable. From Grimsby to 
Skegness there are still many visible vestiges 
of a submarine forest. Dugdale, however, 
attributes its submersion to an earthquake. 
Itterby, Owle, and Clee Ness were so de- 
spoiled and flooded, that they originated the 
local term, “Gone to Humber.” 

At Thrunscoe, a church, village, and seven 
hundred acres of land are said to have 
disappeared. The old town of Saltfleet is 
also said to have been destroyed by the sea, 
and, near the low water mark, stones have 
been found which seemed to have belonged 
to a church. About sixty years ago a 
fisherman drew up a large bell-clapper in 
the meshes of his net. At Stain in Mable- 
thorpe, St. Peter’s Church and the greater 
part of its parish were carried away by the 
sea several centuries ago; and its rectory, 
valued in K.B. at seven pounds ten shil- 
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lings and twopence, was consolidated with 
| Theddlethorpe St. Helen’s in 1745. The 
original church of the village of Trusthorpe 
is said to have been washed away by the sea 
three and a half centuries ago. Near Sutton- 
in-the-Marsh and Huttoft, there are again 
distinct traces of a submarine forest ; at the 
former place a great part of St. Clement’s 
is said to have been washed away cen- 
turies ago with its original church. At 
the lowest ebbs of the tide a great number 
of islets and decayed trees may be seen. 
When the late Sir Joseph Banks examined 
these islets—or clay huts as they are some- 
times called—the people told him that their 


| ancestors could discern the ruins of the old 


church at very low water. 

At Addlethorpe and Mablethorpe traces 
of a submarine forest are especially visible. 
Birch, fir, and oak are the trees which are 
the most distinguishable ; the soil in which 
they are fixed and in which they grew is a 
soft greasy clay, above which is a stratum 
of decayed leaves and other vegetable 
matter several inches thick. Dr. de Serra 
agrees with Dugdale in attributing the over- 
whelming of this forest to an earthquake, 
considering it impossible for the trees and 
shrubs found upon it to vegetate so near 
the sea, and below the common level of the 
water. Another writer, however, suggests 
that it was probably embanked in from the 
sea by the Romans, and that after some 
centuries it was again overflowed owing to 
the decay of the banks for want of repairs, 
and the accumulation of silt, which enriches 
and protects the marshes on the shores of 
the Wash. Leland says of Skegness, it was 
once a great “haven towne,” with a castle 
and surrounding wall, but it was ‘“clene 
consumed and eten up with the se.” 

In digging a well at Sutton it was found 
that the upper stratum of clay, accumulated 
by the deposit of the tides, was sixteen 
feet thick, resting on a moory soil, similar 
to that in which the trees of the submerged 
forest are found. Canoes have been found 
near the bed of the Witham, and in the 
sandy valleys between Gainsborough and 
Barton. Another account says that Boston 
and the neighbourhood must at one time 
have been sixteen or eighteen feet lower 
than at present, and so sound and dry that 
large timber trees grew on it, the roots 
and trunks of which have often been dug 
up in many parts of Lincolnshire. 

The ancient port of Ravenser has shared 
the general fate, as also the little island 
near it, thrown up by the sea, called “ Odd,” 
or Ravenser-od. These flourished during 





the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
after which they decayed. The orthography 
of the place has been very changeable ; the 
following are some of its appellations: 
Ravenser, Old MRavenser, Ravensrode, 
Ravenspurne, Ravenspurgh, Ravenspurn, 
Ravenspurg, Ravensburg, Ravenspur, and 
Ravensrodd. While it flourished, Hull was 
growing in importance to the detriment of 
Hedon. It stood opposite to Clee, and 
only a short distance from it, and was 
sheltered by Spurn Head, it being about 
mid-Humber. It is said to have been 
built by William de Fortiter, Earl of 
Albemarle, on the mud and stone collected 
at the mouth of the Humber. In 1305, 
it sent members to the Parliament of 
thirty-third Edward the First with Hedon; 
also in 1326, the twentieth Edward the 
Second; and in 1328, the second of Edward 
the Third. It was consulted on naval 
affairs by the king in 1344. Leland says: 
“In Richard the Second’s days the town 
of Hull waxed very rich ;” in 1298, when 
Hull and Ravenser presented petitions to 
Edward the First for privileges, the former 
offered the gift of one hundred marks, and 
the latter of three hundred. In 1332, 
Edward Baliol sailed from here to invade 
Scotland. From the frequent inundations 
in 1346, the merchants removed to Hull, 
and the dead were transferred to Easington, 
and in 1357 very little of the port remained. 
In 1399, however, Bolingbroke, Duke of 
Hereford (afterwards King Henry the 
Fourth), landed here from France, and 
found Matthew Danthorp, a hermit priest, 
engaged in building an oratory without 
royal permission. As Henry the Fourth, 
he confirmed him in his possession, with 
the rights of wreck and waif for its main- 
tenance, and other profits of the shore, 
except the chief lord’s “ royal” fishes, for 
two leagues round the place for ever. 
Richard Reedbarrow, another hermit, built 
a tower here in 1428; the first lighthouse, 
or “ beken,” at the entrance of the Humber. 
By the Chartulary of Meaux, Ravenser was 
accessible from Easington by a road on the 
pebbly beach. 

From Thompson’s History of Holderness, 
Wm. Worcester’s Annals of England, and 
Stow’s Chronicle, we fing that the Dukes 
of Hereford and Lancaster arrived at 
Ravenspur to meet the Earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland, and other 
discontented nobles, for the purpose of 
deposing King Richard the Second, who 
had taken refuge in Ireland. This was in 
1399, about the feast of St. John the 
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Baptist, and they rode by Bristol, &c. 
The sword Henry wore on landing there 
is still carried at a coronation, and called 
the “Sword of Lancaster.” 

Shakespeare mentions Ravenspurg eight 
times. 

According to Lyell, at Sheringham, on 
the coast of Norfolk, there is now a depth 
of twenty feet of water, where forty-eight 
years ago there stood a cliff fifty feet high, 
with houses upon it. The ancient villages 
of Shipden, Wimpwell, and Eccles have 
been lost. The site of ancient Cromer is 
now a part of the German Ocean, the 
inhabitants having gradually retreated 
inland to the present town. 

In Suffolk, at Dunwich, once the largest 
seaport on the coast, the loss has been 
very great. Monasteries, churches, and 
public buildings have at different times been 
destroyed, including four hundred houses at 
once. The town is now reduced to a small 
village, with about two hundred inhabitants. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Brighton, 
in Sussex, stood where the chain-pier now 
stretches into the sea. Part of the town 
was destroyed in 1665, and in 1703 and 1705 
the remainder was overwhelmed, consisting 
of one hundred and thirteen houses. 

Referring again to Cornwall, old historians 
mention a tradition of a tract of land 
extending from the Land’s End to the 
Scilly Isles, a distance of thirty miles; 
but this can hardly be credited, as the sea 
is now three hundred feet deep at the 
same place. St. Michael’s Mount, in Corn- 
wall, now an island, is said to have been 
situated in a wood several miles from the 
sea; in fact, its old Cornish name means 
the “Hoare Rock in the Wood.” Under 
the sands, between the mount and the 
mainland, may be found black vegetable 
mould, containing hazel nuts, and the 
branches, roots, and leaves of forest trees, 
giving some ground for the belief. 

There are many more similar traditions 
on the Continent, and elsewhere, where 
the sea “rages horribly.” 

The poet Uhland refers to one of these 
in Die Verlorne Kirche, thus translated : 


Oft in the forest far one hears 

A passing sound of distant bells ; 

Not legends old nor human wit 

Can tell us whence the music swells. 
From the lost church ’tis thought that soft 
Faint ringing cometh on the wind ; 7 
Once many pilgrims trod the path, 

But no one now the way can find. 


There is also a poem entitled Das Ver- 
sunkene Kloster, which commences : 


Ein Kloster ist versunken 
Tief in dem wilden See. 





THE STAGE JEWEL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


SHE never would tell us whence she 
came. To this hour I have never known 
her real name. She called herself “La 
Misa,” which is no name at all, for our 
trumpeter, who had married an Italian 
woman, remembered on hearing it that: 
the peasants in Italy call their cats by that 
name, as we in England call them “ Pussy.” 
And sure enough there was something 
feline and tigreish in those cruel dark 
brown eyes, which seemed fiercely black 
when shaded by the long eyelashes, and 
of a lurid orange-colour where the light 
fell upon them. Jack Hall asked her 
one day in his poor dilapidated Italian 
why she had chosen to be known by such 
a name, and he was quite frightened at 
the ferocious manner in which she an- 
swered: “ Because it was given me by 
those who know me better than you will 
ever do.” 

At first my husband did not take kindly 
to the dirty little foreign girl, as he called 
her. When she arrived I was sitting with 
him in his private office, waiting patiently 
till he had finished his pipe to walk home 
with him to our humble lodging. John 
was rather in an irritable mood. It was a 
cold winter’s day, and the fog was beginning 
to rise, and penetrating into the dark damp 
passages which led from the muddy street 
into the interior of the theatre, made them 
as full of dirty slop as the highway itself. 
It was hard to distinguish the features of 
the girl in the dim light thrown on one 
side by the choked-up casement and on the 
other by our scanty fire. But a glance 
sufficed to show that she was poorly clad, 
not over clean, and that she was small and 
insignificant in stature. From below the 
brim of her shabby hat flowed down a mass 
of coal-black hair—curls, braids, straight 
dark meshes, all together in confusion with- 
out more attempt at style or coiffure than if 
she had just been caught in the woods; 
and John, who, as I have said before, was 
not in the best of tempers at that moment, 
did not even turn round to speak to her, 
but after one glance resumed his idle atti- 
tude with his elbows resting on his knees 
as he bent low over the fire, leaving as 
usual the burthen of the business portion 
of the affair entirely on my hands. It was 
I then who had to question her concerning 
her capability, as to what parts she had 
been accustomed to play, and how long she 
could continue standing on one toe, holding 
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the rose-branch, while the elves and fairies 
it had conjured up were executing their 
merry round. 

The girl laughed scornfully, and tossed 
her curls as if to the winds, as she answered 
that she had been accustomed to stand for 
many minutes at a time, while her betters 
were encored, and encored again, in their 
never-ending steps before her. Then fol- 
lowed a long catalogue of other questions, 
until at last we came to that of the salary, 
when I observed that the matter must be 
left to my husband, and that the amount 
would depend entirely on his acceptance and. 
his liking ; and then the girl tossed her head 
again, and shook her curls more scornfully 
than before, and said in alow, hissing whisper: 
“Tf it depends on his liking, there is no 
fear of his acceptance.” The answer was 
so strangely rude that I could not help 
feeling a little piqued, and -was about to 
reply ; but the words died away upon my 
tongue, and my thoughts were instantly 
thrown with sudden violence into another 
channel. My husband had gradually turned 
round in his chair, and was gazing intently 
at the stranger with an expression I have 
never forgotten, and never shall forget. 
There was admiration—I was sure of this— 
and approval of what she had been saying, 
and the sweet soft smile of sympathy and 
interest ; and as he gazed, as if drawn 
towards her by a fascination inexplicable 
even to himself, he gradually rose from 
his seat and stood upright, then turning 
his back to the fire remained confronting 
her. 

At that moment a pang to which I 
could give no name, for I had never felt 
the like before, shot through my brain, 
and I actually gasped for breath, as, 
endeavouring to command my voice to 
calmness, I appealed to John. He did not 
reply at once, but seemed as if wishing 
first to take in the whole aspect of the new 
comer before he spoke, and when he did 
speak, I fancied his voice was different in 
tone to anything that I had ever heard 
from his lips. The conditional terms 
were soon settled, while I stood as in a 
dream, scarcely comprehending what was 
going on around me. Before I had even 
the time to put in my word of objection to 
the conditions, which I thought onerous, 
both my husband and the girl had dis- 
appeared. They had gone together to 
the theatre to examine the resources of the 
stage, and I remained alone in the dreary 
little office—alone with that strange pang 
eating into my heart: a pang never 





expected, never dreaded, a pang to which 
I could give no name. I glanced at my- 
self in the looking-glass over the mantel- 
piece. By the dim firelight within, and 
the growing twilight without, I beheld my 
own wan faded countenance, faded and 
worn by overtasking my strength in my 
husband’s service, and yet even I could 
compare it with advantage with that of 
the girl who had just arrived, like some 
malicious elf, to destroy that confidence in 
my husband’s love I had felt till now. 
My brow was marked by the hard lines of 
trouble and perplexity, but hers was brown 
and weather-beaten ; my hair was getting 
thin and lank about my temples, but 
was not hers rough and unkempt, nay, 
almost offensive in its matted thickness ? 
My eyes were no longer bright as they 
once had been, but they were honest and 
truthful, and soft and loving in their ex- 
pression, whilst hers were hard and cruel 
and defiant. And, as I turned from the 
contemplation, I persuaded myself that John 
could not prefer this dark-complexioned 
little stranger to me, the faithful wife 
who had loved and helped him through 
all his troubles, and who had sacrificed 
the youth, the very flower of her life, 
her home, her station in society, to her 
love for him. No, no; I must be a 
perfect fool to dream of such a possibility, 
and I laughed hysterically as the memory 
of Mrs. Bates’s numerous examples of The 
Jealous Wife and Fatal Errors came across 
my mind and warned me to preserve my 
faith and trust in John, and not to suffer 
my imagination to lead me into absurdity ; 
and then I left the office and hurried 
home to get supper ready, prepare the fire, 
air John’s dressing-gown, and place his 
slippers on the fender as was my wont. 
So I got everything in order, and, having 
fetched his pint of ale, sat patiently to wait 
for John’s return from the theatre. He 
did not come home till late, and—he did 
not come alone! The miserable little 
foreign girl was his companion! John 
stammered out some excuse to me, it is 
true—the fatigue of the girl’s journey 
from London ; the impossibility of allow- 
ing the young lady to go in search of 
lodgings at that late hour; the discredit 
such application for admittance at any of 
the little inns so long after dark would 
bring upon the company belonging to the 
theatre, which, John said, he was resolved 
to keep free from all scandal and cause 
of gossip; and, of course, ending with 
demonstrating the urgent necessity of her 
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remaining with us for the night. All this 
would have been plausible enough had the 


| subject of the difficulty been any other 
| than this 
| stranger; but the case seemed almost 


little tawny black - browed 


too hard for me to bear, and when, 
bending beneath the load of the shake- 
down I was compelled to arrange for her in 
the closet in the parlour, and fetching and 
carrying the different articles necessary for 
her comfort, and then cooking over the fire 
the additional beefsteak for supper, and 


. they all the while sitting together quite 


cosily by the hearth talking in confidential 
whispers, heeding me no more than if I 
had been their menial servant, I wept out- 
right with wounded pride and vexation. 
And yet their whispering was audible 
enough whenever I drew near; they did 
not seek to lower their voices or dis- 
guise the subject of their talk. It was 
all about the pantomime; the costume 
she was to wear as the fairy queen; 
the peculiar music she insisted on having 
played by the orchestra, which of course was 
to be entirely different from that already 
rehearsed by me. She was not gay or 
merry in her speech ; she was not coquettish 
in her manner with John, for she sat all 
crouched up together, her knees almost 
touching her chin, her feet upon the 
fender, combing her hair with her fingers 
(the only combing it ever had, I thought), 
and now and then varying the amusement 
by biting her thumb-nails with fierce 
impatience whenever any contradiction 
occurred on John’s part or any opposition 
to her wishes. 

The supper passed off in tolerable har- 
mony. I was tired and weary, and soon 
was the strange girl laid upon her mattress 
in the dark cupboard of the parlour, and 
the house locked up and all apparently in 
repose. But,the excitement of the evening 
had been too much for me, besides which 
I“vas really ill and could not sleep, but lay 
thinking of all kinds of things, sometimes 
falling into an uneasy doze, and dreaming 
of the stranger and the stage jewel, and 
always tearing it from her grasp, and 
sometimes: wrenching it with such violence 
that her hands were torn and scratched, 
and she held them up all bleeding to drive 
me away. It was after one of these 
attacks of nightmare that I awoke so com- 
pletely that I did not care to go to sleep 
again, but sat up in bed listening to 
John’s regular breathing. Merrington was 
still an old-fashioned place, and, like 
most of the remote towns in Lincolnshire, 





retained the old-fashioned customs of 
bygone generations. The watchman still 
paraded its streets at night, disturbing the 
silence at intervals by his hoarse calling of 
the hour; and just when he passed by, 
calling out, “Past twelve o’clock and a 
cloudy morning,” I was startled by another 
sound, which seemed like the creaking of 
the door of the cupboard wherein I had 
spread the stranger's mattress, and before 
Ihad time to wonder at the cause of the 
disturbance, I heard—and this time the 
sound was distinct—the cautious dragging 
of the old mahogany table over the carpet, 
and then the same muffled sound of the 
dragging another heavy object from one 
side of the room to the other. It was 
John’s great armchair, which squeaked as it 
moved along. Presently, to my amazement, 
I was aware of a gleam of light through 
the keyhole, and, struck with a sudden terror 
of I knew not what, I rose, and opening 
the door a few inches, peeped through. 
The mattress had been half drawn from the 
cupboard, the pillow thrown in one corner 
of the room, and the bolster coiled up in 
the other. I scarcely had time to wonder 
at the purport of this strange arrangement, 
for my whole attention was presently 
called away towards the girl. There she 
stood, half-dressed, that odious little 
foreign girl. Across her bosom she had 
thrown my own lovely rose-coloured scarf, 
and tied it in a fanciful knot upon one 
shoulder, showing the bronzed gipsy-tint 
of her neck and bosom. Her hair—that 
marvellous mass of tangled coal-black floss- 
silk—was hanging down on each side of 
her face in long strings and covering her 
back like a thick mourning veil, falling 
below her waist. She was standing before 
the little looking-glass which I had placed 
upon the chimney of the parlour for her 
accommodation; and, just as I looked 
through the crevice of the door, she was in 
the very act of taking the stage jewel from 
the pincushion where my husband had 
deposited it, and was examining it with 
admiration by the light of the tallow 
candle on the mantel-piece. She gazed at 
it fondly, then rubbed it gently, and then 
placed it in her hair, trying the effect of 
its brightness, first upon her forehead, 
then upon her bosom, and finally on her 
shoulder, where the knot of the scarf with 
its fringed ends formed a rosette. The 
experiment was evidently successful in this 
case, for she nodded her head approvingly, 
and gave another glance sideways at the 
glass. She then withdrew backwards on 
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the point of her toes to the opposite wall 
of the little room, and, standing tiptoe on 
the pillow, suddenly, with a bound like 
that of the hungry panther, she sprang 
across the space between the door and the 
window, alighting on the edge of the 
mattress with the marvellous flying step 
I had sometimes seen imitated by some 
of the broken-down pantomime dancers, 
brought by old age, accident, or drunken- 
ness to the low level of our strolling com- 
pany after having been on the London 
boards. But with this stranger girl it 
was not the mere timid imitation of the 
thing, the fixing of the mere idea of how 
it could be done—it was the thing itself. 
I saw the reason now of the precaution 
taken with the bed-gear—to deaden the 
shock of her footstep as it alighted from 
the height of the spring she took. Then 
came the long, bending, elastic step over 
the floor, like a bird about to take flight ; 
then the leap, sudden, yet graceful beyond 
measure; and she went on from one wild 
bounding spring to another, counting 
steadily all the while, “ One, two, three,” 
giving between each utterance the little clap 
in her hands and the smart fillip with her 
finger and thumb each time she took her 
leap. I stood looking on so amazed, so 
completely overcome by her wonderful 
grace and agility, that for a moment I 
forgot all cause of bitterness against her, 
and gazed on her movements with as much 
interest and admiration as though she had 
been my dearest and most beloved friend, 
instead of the mortal enemy she must be 
fated to become. I watched her until 
the watchman’s hoarse tones were heard 
again beneath the window shouting forth, 
“Past one o'clock, and a misty morning.” 
The sound aroused me from the trance 
in which I was still standing there, with 
my feet aching, and my whole frame 
shivering with cold. As if she, too, had 
been startled at the cry, she immediately 
stopped in one of her boldest pirouettes, 
listened attentively in the direction of the 
door at which I was standing, then hurriedly 
divesting herself of the scarf and the jewel, 
she readjusted her dress, then tossed back 
her hair. She replaced the jewel on the 
cushion, but not till after she had once 
more examined it as attentively and with 
the same fond admiration as before. I 
slunk back again to bed like a guilty 
thing, but got no more sleep that night ; 
the image of that rival rose continually 
before my eyes and bade me despair, ané 
I lay till morning burning with fever and 
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shivering with jealousy and rage, while 
John slept on—all unconscious of ill— 
calmly and quietly by my side. I never 
mentioned a word of this scene to John. I 
could not bring myself to speak to him in 
praise of the strange new girl, and loved 
to hear the doubts he was continually ex- 
pressing as to her fitness for the part she 
was to perform. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE night of the reopening of the 
Merrington Theatre under its new lessee 
and manager arrived at length. All the 
day long did my husband hurry back- 
wards and forwards, to and from the 
theatre — ordering —commanding — super- 
intending — forbidding — preventing — in 
short, indulging in all the privileges so 
dear to the actor’s soul. I was kept to the 
house in order to be in readiness for any 
emergency, and could not choose but feel 
myself reduced in consequence, diminished 
in rank as it were, and forced to yield my 
place to the new rival sent up from London. 
John was right; the prospect of the new 
pantomime, with “La Misa, a new dancer 
from London, who would replace Mrs. 
Monteagle, prevented by indisposition from 
appearing,” had awakened the sleepy 
population to something like curiosity. The 
mayor and his lady, the town clerk and his 
lady, and all the high dignitaries of the 
place, had taken tickets, and even before 
the opening of the doors the treasury was 
proclaimed to be in the most prosperous 
condition. John was bent on playing first 
fiddle—Romeo, of course, with a Juliet of 
whom I could not feel the least jealousy : 
a tall raw-boned Scotch lassie who fulfilled 
to the letter that first requirement. in the 
eyes of the manager of not being too 
attractive while he was on the stage. After 
the pantomime—Orynthia, or the Queen of 
the Mountain Elves—John was to appear 
alone upon the stage and speak a poetical 
composition of his own upon the characters 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and to recite a 
short speech in each of the characters. 
I had taken more than usual pride in the 
dressing and adornment of my Romeo that 
night, and, as I fastened the jewel in his 
cap, the memory of Farmer Benson’s barn 
and of the influence which the bauble had 
exercised over my destiny came back upon 
me with overwhelming power, and in sheer 
absence of mind I lingered over it as I had 
done on that night, and breathed upon it, 
and brushed and rubbed it with unwonted 
tenderness and love, and all the while it 
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seemed to wink at me as it did the first 
time I had beheld it, and I turned it to the 
light and caressed it as I had done once 
before. 

The play was, however, but a secondary 
consideration for the people of Merrington 
on that night. The pantomime was all. 
And when the green curtain fell upon the 
unhappy lovers there was a shout of joy 
from the audience which took the shape 
of a burst of applause, but no recall nor 
expression of approval. The first scene 
of the fairy piece was listened to with 
great attention. I stood behind the scenes 
within view of the stage, sad and wretched 
—dreading the success of La Misa, yet 
hating myself for my unworthiness in 
harbouring such a feeling. With the 
vulture of jealousy still gnawing at my 
heart, I went to the dressing-closet where 
La Misa was attiring. It was an actual 
cupboard—nothing more—parted by rough 
deal planks from the passage which ran 
behind the upper gallery, and scarcely wide 
enough for the actress to turn or stretch 
her arms to their full extent while the 
door remained closed. There could be no 
furniture within, and the rush-bottomed 
chair with the wooden box on which was 
placed the looking-glass, and which served 
to hold the rouge-pot and powder-box, 
constituted the whole adornment of the 
miserable little place. The rough planks 
were not even papered ; only a few nails 
here and there serving to hang the dress 
and cloak of the occupant. Provision 
against fire had been made, by placing the 
iron sconces, containing the two homely 
tallow candles allowed by the management, 
at a certain height and out of danger. 
The dressing-room allotted to my own use 
was situated conveniently enough behind 
the scenes on a level with the stage, of 
ample dimensions and decently furnished ; 
but my refusal to lend it to La Misa 
was resolute and peremptory. I did not 
often oppose my husband’s wish, but, 
when I did, he was invariably compelled 
to yield. 

The Queen of the Fairies came on at 
length. A silence fell upon the audience ; 
something like disappointment was expe- 
rienced, I thought, and my heart rejoiced. 
So much had-been said in Merrington 
about the dancer from London, that there 
could be no wonder that such should have 
been the case. She was ill-attired in the 
spangled property skirt which had already 
been altered for me, and which I would 
not consent to have shortened save by a 





temporary tuck, for I was obstinate in my 
refusal to acknowledge that I had done 
for ever with the stage, and talked about 
replacing La Misa at an early opportunity ; 
when, alas! I knew well enough that my 
career upon the boards was at an end, 
for my cough was getting worse every 
day, and the pain in my side forced me 
to bend forward even in walking. But 
although her personal appearance had 
evidently been unfavourable, there was no 
resisting the magnetism of her movements. 
The very gesture with which she summoned 
with the rose-branch wand the troop of 
fairy elves hidden in the mountain side 
was sufficient to arouse that artistic fibre 
which, let critics carp as they will, is always 
found to exist in the mass of the public. 
And so went on for the little, sallow, 
insignificant creature a success increasing 
until it came to a climax in the trans- 
formation-scene, where she appeared light 
and buoyant to dance by moonlight on the 
edge of the fairy lake, then to be borne 
away in a silver bark drawn by silver 
swans. Here was beheld the irresistible 
and overwhelming effect of boldness and 
audacity. Never before had Merrington 
beheld such leaps, such bounds, as those dis- 
played by La Misa! Her hair, loosened 
from the bonds which had held it, 
seemed to follow her as it were, to turn 
when she turned, to skim the air when 
she glided along the boards; while the 
rose-coloured scarf floated like a cloud 
over the whole figure, seeming to veil 
it from the raw glare of the gaslight, 
and softening it to the effect of a tinted 
vapour. 

Stage accidents are more frequent than 
the public are ever made aware of. They 
are covered by the skill of the performer 
or by a comrade’s help, and one of these 
slight accidents happened to La Misa just 
as she was in the midst of one of her boldest 
flights. The scarf had somehow become 
loosened from her shoulder, and was 
dropping down her skirt. In another 
moment it would have slipped beneath 
her feet, when she might have fallen flat 
upon her face. I was standing close to 
the stage, and maddened though I was by 
jealousy, my own womanly instinct taught 
me kindness, and I stooped forward and 
caught the scarf as it fell, releasing the foot 
which was alr-ady becoming entangled in 
its folds. She scarcely thanked me when 
she came to rest at the wing, but tore the 
scarf hurriedly from my hand, and asked 
me for a pin to fasten it upon her shoulder, 
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so that the same accident might not occur 
again when she came to execute the grand 
coda of her step. I was offended at the 
peremptory manner in which she addressed 
me, for I forgot the hurry and haste of the 
moment, the panting breathless state to 
which a dancer is reduced after the exertion 
to which she has been compelled ; but John, 
who was standing by, suddenly snatched 
the jewel from the Romeo cap, and in 
trembling haste affixed it to the scarf exactly 
as La Misa herself had done on the night 
when I had watched her in our lodging. I 
did not hear the tender words with which 
the action was accompanied, but I felt sure 
he must have uttered them; and my lips, 
all pale and quivering, muttered them to 
myself as though I had overheard every 
syllable, while my limbs trembled beneath 
me, so that I was obliged to catch hold 
of John’s arm. But he shook me off 
without notice, eager like all the others 
to rush to the spot where a glimpse could 
be obtained of La Misa, and left me there 
alone. 

Again did La Misa whirl and leap and 
bound, to the front, to the back, and now 
to each side of the stage, even close to the 
very place where I stood glaring at John’s 
delighted countenance with feelings of hate 
and rage such as I had never felt before. 
She passed me by in triumphant pride 
as call after call summoned her to the 
footlights. But when she pushed by me, 
pressing me out of sight as though I had 
been some noxious insect in her path, 
whispering to John as she went, and point- 
ing meanwhile to the jewel on her shoulder, 
said to him, although I felt that her words 
were directed to me: “Thank you, Mr. 
Manager—thank you heartily. I know it 
is this which has brought me all this luck, 
and I know it will bring me fame.” She 
pointed to the jewel which held the scarf, 
and he answered aloud: “ Well, then, you 
must wear it to-night at the supper we are 
to give you at the Magpie. My wife will 
not be able to come, and you must take 
her place.” I could bear no more, but 
uttering a ferocious cry like that of the 
wounded tiger, I rushed upon La Misa, 
exclaiming, as I plucked at the scarf: “No, 
no! she shall not have it. Itwas never meant 
for such as she. It is mine—it is mine, for 
I have paid with my very life for the spell 
it first cast over me.” But the scarf was 
torn to ribands in my hand, and in the 
light the jewel gleamed with the same 
lurid gleam it had worn the whole even- 
ing, while La Misa, as if deeming the 





whole scene a mere playful jest on my 
part, laughed aloud as she bounded up the 
narrow back stair which led to her dress- 
ing closet, while I, gaining almost super- 
natural strength through my jealousy and 
despair, snatched up the little spirit-lamp 
which stood on a bracket against the wall, 
and rushed madly after her with almost as 
much agility as she herself displayed. No 
one was witness to that unearthly chase ; 
the staircase and passages were deserted ; 
the house was silent, listening to John’s 
Shakespearian address. No one but myself 
could hear the mocking laugh with which 
La Misa sprang through the door of the 
dressing-closet, as it banged after her, nor 
the jeering exclamation with which she drew 
the bolt within. I actually shrieked with 
rage at the insult, and setting down my 
little lamp upon the floor, I turned with 
all my strength the key which had been 
left on the outside, saying as I did so: 
“‘ Nay, this is better vengeance than I could 
have hoped for. You will not go to the 
supper at the Magpie at all to-night, my 
fine madam. Romeo’s jewelled star shall 
belie its luck for once. It shall bring you 
neither luck nor fame!” She must have 
heard the threat, and it must have alarmed 
her, I thought, for my speech was answered 
by a sudden shriek which echoed to the 
very roof, but I was insensible to its awful 
meaning; it had not made me forget 
the mocking laugh with which the girl 
had closed the door, and my head was 
whirling round with the rushing noise and 
fierce velocity of a water-mill. I knew 
not where I was nor wherefore I had come 
there—I only knew that this wretched 
little interloper had sought to come between 
me and my husband’s love, but that was 
what I was determined to prevent even at 
the cost of my very life. And this did I 
shout through the door as I flung myself on 
my knees upon the floor, holding the 
handle of the lock with all my might, 
although I knew well enough that it was 
secure. Presently, however, the scream 
was followed by another one more awful 
still, and now the loud cries of agony rose 
shrill and piercing, accompanied by the 
stamping of her feet, and loud battering on 
the door. I heard the bolt withdrawn, and 
the smothered tones of La Misa’s voice as 
she hoarsely cried, “ Let me out—let me out! 
Open the door, for pity’s sake!” But it 
was my turn to triumph now, and I 
answered, in cruel irony: “No, no, La 
Misa; not till the supper is over at the 
Magpie. No, no; stay here, and wait awhile 
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for my place at the table as well as that 
you are seeking to take in my husband’s 
heart.” But—oh, God ! howcan I remember 
this and live ?—before I had finished my 
speech I grew conscious of a sudden heat 
and sense of suffocation, while my eyes 
were blinded by a thin thread of curling 
smoke which came slowly through the 
fissure in the ill-joined planks of the door 
just above the lock! It was then that I 
too shrieked aloud, and used my frantic 
efforts to unlock the door myself. But the 
violence I had used had forced the lock, 
and the rusty key refused to move. How 
shall I ever tell the anguish which brought 
me to my senses? I saw it all—I saw 
it all. The flame of my lamp upon 
the floor had caught the trailing frag- 
ments of the thick gauze scarf which 
had been shut in the door, and hung 
fluttering through the gaping crevice of the 
jamb. The draught was strong and bitter 
through those narrow passagesand winding 
stairs, and the flame had crept up the scarf 
unperceived by La Misa, until it had reached 
her bare arms and shoulders. She had 
tried in vain to tear it off. In less than a 
moment the frippery of the gauze and 
muslin of the skirt were all on fire! Now 
would I have given my very life to have 
saved La Misa from that awful doom to 
which my foul passion had condemned 
her; and I now mingled my shrieks and 
piteous cries for help with those which 
were issuing from the dressing-room. Mer- 
ciful God! They were growing fainter 
and fainter, and gradually sinking to the 
sob of agony which denotes exhaustion ; 
while I, gaining fresh power from my very 
terror, ran to the head of the winding- 
stair, and made the whole building resound 
with my frantic cries for help. Far down 
beneath my feet, seemingly at the very 
bottom of a deep abyss, I could hear the 
pattering of footsteps, the voices of men, 
the laughter and jesting of the audience 
leaving the theatre, and not till these 
sounds had ceased were my cries dis- 
tinctly heard. Soon from every side came 
rushing the carpenters and scene-shiftersand 
lamp-lighters, and all who were left behind 
in the theatre. My husband, amongst the 
first, came rushing up the stairs in wild 
alarm. To burst open the door with one 
single blow of his powerful arm was the 
work of a moment. I saw him tear the 
cloak from his shoulders, and wrap it round 
the charred and smoking mass which lay 
in a shapeless heap inanimate and silent on 
the floor. I saw him bear it away, while I 











lay unheeded crouching down upon the 
bricks. No one looked at me—no one 
stopped to enquire how I came there. All 
were too much occupied in putting out the 
flames—too much occupied in saving the 
property—to think of aught beside. ll, 
save my husband, who was flying forth 
through the streets with that lifeless bur- 
then in his arms. But consciousness never 
returned to La Misa; and life itself was 
extinct before the morning. None, there- 
fore, ever knew—none ever guessed—the 
involuntary share I had in that horrible 
catastrophe—none but... . John! And 
my life has been made miserable by the 
dubious looks and ambiguous hints which 
now and then will meet me, when my 
husband, who has now grown rich and 
prosperous, and realised the ambition of his 
life in becoming manager of a minor theatre 
in London, returns home at night, bearing 
signs of the festivities in which he has 
been indulging. The jewelled star was 
found amongst the remnants of the stage 
frippery left upon the floor of La Misa’s 
dressing-room. The setting was bent and 
discoloured by the fiery furnace through 
which it had passed ; but the jewel itself 
shone with a dull heavy light, lurid and 
weird ; no longer flashing and sparkling 
as before, but dimmed and cracked by 
the fire and the smoke. John brought it 
home and placed it in my hand, saying, 
as he gazed at me with a look full of 
meaning I understood too well: “I can 
never wear it again. It would bring to 
mind too vividly that awful night. And, 
on the other hand, it must not be destroyed, 
for it is the memento of the first happiness 
of my life.” The girl was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Michael’s, at Merrington. 
As no one knew anything of her birth or 
parentage, the simple stone placed at the 
head of her grave, by John’s sense of 
justice and duty, bore nothing more than 
the name by which she had been known to 
us, ‘* La Misa,” with the date of her death 
alone. In spite of the silence observed by 
John upon the subject of La Misa’s horrid 
fate, my whole existence is embittered 
with the idea of his suspicion that I 
was the voluntary cause of the catas- 
trophe. Perhaps my trepidation, whenever 
the subject is mentioned in my hearing, 
appears to him unnatural; but, whatever 
the reason of his estrangement, I only 
know that John and I have never been 
the same to each other since the first 
night of the pantomime at the Merrington 
Theatre. 
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VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


BY THEO GIFT. 
CHAPTER III. WHAT CHADLEIGH END 
THOUGHT ABOUT IT. 

“ THANK you for taking so much trouble 
about me, but I am really not hurt at all, 
and I was very silly to be so frightened,” 
Sybil repeated. ‘I was trespassing in 
coming across here at all, or it couldn’t have 
occurred.” 

“ Then that partly accounts for my care- 
lessness. I have rented Farmer Dyson’s 
shooting for this week, and before starting 
for the upland fields this afternoon, he 
mentioned that I should find all the gates 
padlocked, for he never allowed any right 
of way across them ; so that the last thing 
I expected to find in the line of my fire was 
a young lady.” 

“T know.” Sybil was still blushing very 
deeply, and by this time was very anxious 
to escape. She had no idea of how lovely 
she was looking just then, with that pretty 
rose-colour in her cheeks, and the tear-drops 
still glittering on her long eyelashes ; but 
she felt rather than saw the deepening 
admiration in the gaze still bent on her, 
and it embarrassed her. “ But I wanted to 
take a short cut across, and there was a 
gap in the hedge. I had better go back 
now.” 

‘‘ Had you not better wait a little first ? 
I am sure you are not able to walk yet,” 
the young man suggested. He was as 
anxious to keep this shy, dainty maiden, 
whose trembling little hands had felt so 
soft and tiny in his grasp a moment back, as 
she was to escape, and inwardly blessed the 
accident which had brought him to her side ; 
but Sybil had delayed too long already not 
to feel that she had sinned against her 
mother’s strict canons of propriety. 

“Thank you,” she answered, trying to 
speak with her usual maidenly dignity. 
“But I am quite well now, and it is getting 
late already. I must make haste home. 
Good-evening.” 

She gave him a gentle little bow as she 
spoke and turned to leave him ; but Gareth 
was not used to being put on one side so 
lightly by one of the fairer sex, and, before 
she knew he was following her, he was at 
her side again, his hat in his hand, and his 
handsome face looking handsomer than 
ever with the breeze stirring the short 
curly locks about his brow. 

“Excuse me,” he said earnestly, yet 
with a studious courtesy, not to say 





reverence of manner, with which it would 
have been hard to quarrel. ‘I know I 
am taking a liberty ; but you have had a 
severe shock, and I really do not think you 
are fit to walk alone so soon afterwards. 
Will you not allow me to accompany you, 
part of the way at any rate? If you were 
to faint Fr 

“Oh, but there is no fear of that,” Sybil 
answered, smiling. She could not help 
smiling because he was so kind and hand- 
some, and looked so very sorry and con- 
cerned for her; but having done so she 
became more eager than ever to take to 
flight. What if he were to persist, and 
mamma saw her arrive at home witha youn 
man, a strange young man, at herside? The 
idea was too dreadful! ‘I never fainted 
in my life, and I would rather go home 
alone, much rather. It is only a little 
distance. Good-evening.” And then she 
turned away again, and this time so reso- 
lutely that Gareth saw she was in earnest, 
and that it would be ungentlemanly to per- 
sist. Yet as he stood there, watching the 
slender blue figure growing smaller in the 
distance, a frown came on his brow, and he 
bit his lips, muttering discontentedly : 

“She needn’t have been in such a hurry 
to run away; I shouldn’t have eaten her! 
What a sweet little face, though, and a 
perfect lady! If it wasn’t for that I’d go 
after her even now. Lots of girls would 
like nothing better ; but I fancy she was 
in earnest, and somehow I shouldn’t like to 
vex her. Dear little thing, how pretty she 
looked with her eyes full of tears. I 
wonder if she guessed how much I would 
have liked to kiss them away!” 

There was no sign of them when Sybil 
reached Hillbrow and entered the drawing- 
room where her mother and sister were 
seated, nor did she make any mention of 
her adventure. Mrs. Dysart suffered from 
a weak heart, which, indeed, was the chief 
cause of her always being more or less an 
invalid, and her daughters were always 
careful not to bring on an attack by any 
startling or unpleasant tidings. It was a 
relief to Sybil to be able to explain her late 
appearance by its original cause. 

“ Poor Granny Smith was worse, mamma. 
She could hardly swallow the soup you 
sent her, and there was no one with her, so 
I really did not like to come away till her 
daughter came in from the harvest-field. I 
thought you would not be vexed.” 

Mrs. Dysart smiled. 

‘On the contrary, dear, you were quite 
right ; though I was getting very anxious, 
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for it was such a stormy sunset, and I 
was afraid you had not an umbrella.” 

“ But I wish you had come in sooner, 
Sybil,” cried Jenny eagerly. She had sat 
down on the floor to unbutton her sister’s 
boots, as the latter, tired with her long 
walk, threw herself back in an easy-chair, 
“for you have missed two events; and 
there are so few events in every day that it 
is too bad not to be in the way of them 
when they come.” 

“That depends on whether they were 
pleasant,” said Sybil. “What were 
these ?” 

“Well, first,” Jenny answered slowly, 
and looking up in her sister’s face with 
a half-sly glance, “first, Lion Ashleigh 
called.” 

Sybil’s face grew pink all over in a 
moment. Hers was one of those colours 
which come and go very easily, and the 
process was very becoming to her ; but she 
was exceedingly annoyed at it herself, and re- 
sented it on this occasion by sitting upright, 
and saying a little sharply : “Lion Ashleigh! 
You don’t call that an event, do you, Jenny? 
Why, how often has he called before ; and 
how many millions of times do you think 
he may call again ?” 

“Yes; but not this time,” Jenny per- 
sisted, in her quaint, grave way; “and one 
can never feel sure about the others. They 
mayn’t come at all, you know. Besides, I 
was sorry, because I could see how disap- 
pointed he was at not finding you. He 
kept looking at the door, and answering 
mamma all at random, and he would only 
take one cup of tea; while when you——” 

“ Jenny, dear,” said Mrs. Dysart’s soft 
voice, “give me my scissors. Thanks. 
Who is answering at random now? Why, 
you are chattering so fast you haven’t even 
told Sybil your other event yet.” 

It was said in the gentlest tone, but some- 

“how Sybil felt relieved and her sister sub- 
dued. The second piece of information did 
not come with half the zest of the first. 

“ Adelaide Ashleigh says the Tennis Club 
has decided to give a ball at Epsom at the 


has been asked to be one of the lady 

patronesses. It is to be quite a grand affair. 
Oh, dear! I wish I were old enough to 

go. I suppose you will, if the Ashleighs 
0 q ”? 


“You will be old quite soon enough, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Dysart. “Even if a dance 
were worth growing old for, which I can’t 
say I think it is.” 

“Why, mamma!” cried Jenny, turning 





close of the playing season, and her mother | 





her head to look at her. She was still 
sitting on the floor with a boot in her lap, 
and one of Sybil’s slender little feet held 
caressingly between her hands ; “ you don’t 
think I want to dance, do you? I wasn’t 
thinking of myself. I want to go with 
Sybil, and look at her with all the other 
people round her. Of course I know she 
must look nicer than any of them ; but I 
should like to see it, and one needn’t be 
‘come out’ for that. I don’t believe any 
one would trouble to notice me.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Mrs. 
Dysart quietly. ‘ At any rate we will not 
try.” And Sybil sprang up with a laugh, 
thrusting her little feet into the slippers 
Jenny had brought her. 

“ Jenny, you are a goose ; you think no 
people can come up to your own family,” 
she said gaily. ‘“ Perhaps I shan’t go at all. 
How do I know if mamma will let me,” 
glancing playfully at her mother, “ or even 
if I shall be invited? You had better be 
sure of having something to look at before 
you want to go.” But indeed the younger 
girl’s admiration came as naturally to her 
sister as having her boots taken off. It 
was Jenny’s way to wait on those she 
loved, and when the two went up to dress 
for dinner a few minutes afterwards she 
busied herself in brushing out Sybil’s fair 
hair and fastening back the folds of her 
white dress before she thought of doing 
anything for herself, while her sister stood 
gazing dreamily out at the heavy storm- 
clouds rolling over the sky. Gareth Vane 
had forgotten the pretty girl in the turnip- 


field at that moment in the consumption of 


his dinner, which he ate while perusing a 
heavily-scented little note which had arrived 
for him during the day. And Sybil’s 
thoughts were also wandering to someone 
else, for, after a few minutes, she asked 
with a slight blush: 

“If Lady Ashleigh is patroness, of course 
they will all be there. I wonder if mamma 
would let me go. It would not be like a 
private ball, you know.” 

“No; they would give it at the King’s 
Head, where they give the hunt and archery 
balls. Lion said so; and that he always 
enjoyed going to them before he was 
ordained. He does go to dances now and 
then still, doesn’t he ?” 

“Yes; but as he doesn’t dance it makes 
no difference to other people. I almost 
wonder he does not stay away altogether.” 

“Perhaps he likes looking on, as I 
should. He said once he liked to see you 
dance—you moved so softly and lightly,” 
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said Jenny simply ; but Sybil had turned 
to the window again, and did not seem to 
hear. 

“Jenny,” she said suddenly, “I didn’t 
tell you downstairs for fear of frightening 
the mother, but I had such a start to-day. 
A man nearly shot me.” 

“ Shot—you !” cried Jenny. 

Sybil’s tone had been dreamingly con- 
versational rather than otherwise ; but the 
words brought her sister to her side in 
a moment, with one hand grasping her 
nervously by the shoulder. 

“Yes,” said Sybil, not troubling to look 
round ; “we were on opposite sides of the 
hedge, and the hare he aimed at ran right 
across my feet. Oh, it was only a fright— 
don’t crumple my sleeve, Jen—and I had 
no business in the field at all, only I didn’t 
see any of Farmer Dyson’s men about, and 
I wanted to take ashort cut home. It was 
curious though, only a few minutes before 
I had been looking at the sky. It was all 
hot and coppery-looking, and the sun was 
behind a cloud, and its rays came out like 
the fingers of a great flaming hand: I 
almost felt as if it were driving me on 
against my will somewhere, I don’t know 
where, and then this happened. But you 
see it came to nothing, and he did not 
look—— Jenny, child, there’s the dinner- 
bell, and your hair not done! Hurry, or 
you will be late.” 

And as Mrs. Dysart was as particular 
about punctuality as about most other 
things Jenny had to hurry in earnest, and 
the conversation came toanend. But that 
night, after Sybil was in bed, a strange 
dream came to her. She dreamt.that she 
was at a ball, the Tennis Club Ball at the 
King’s Head, and that Lionel Ashleigh was 
with her, walking by her side, and looking 
at her as Jenny said he loved to look. She 
looked at him too, and to her surprise the 
face was not Lionel’s, but that beautiful 
one with the tender dark blue eyes that 
had bent so anxiously over hers in the 
turnip-field; and, while she looked, it 
became one with her mother’s cameo which 
she was wearing on her breast, and which 
appeared in some mysterious way to be 
endowed with life, and smiling at her. 

“TI know it is St. John. It is more 
beautiful than anyone else could be,” she 
said to Jenny, and Jenny answered : 

“No, it is the Apollo. Throw it away! 
— it away !” and tried to tear it from 

er. 


Chadleigh End had revenged itself on 





Mrs. Dysart, of course, for her rejection of 
its hospitalities. Indeed, the little village 
would have been so very superior to the 
rest of the world had that not been the 
case, that I think the widow ought to have 
been rather grateful than otherwise, that, 
in addition to the stock accusations of pride 
and exclusiveness, she had not been credited 
with anything worse than aiming at the 
heir of Dilworth Hall for her eldest girl ; 
and after that young gentleman’s marriage 
—“ escape,” the Chadleigh Endites called 
it—of pursuing the same scheme with 
regard to his brother, who was an officer in 
the navy. They had found out at last “the 
reason why she came to settle at Hillbrow.” 
Of course it was for nothing else but to 
catch those two Ashleigh boys; and if John 
had proved amenable to Sybil’s charms, 
Jenny would have been brought forward 
for William. How disappointed Mrs. 
Dysart must have been, poor thing, at 
the failure of her deep-laid little scheme! 
Poor woman! Well, it hadn’t done her 
much good, for Lady Ashleigh had been 
too clever for her after all, as anyone might 
have known she would be. 

I don’t think, however, that Mrs. Dysart 
was disappointed ; or that either she or 
Lady Ashleigh troubled themselves very 
much about the reports above quoted, 
even if they ever heard them. Had there 
been even a shadow of foundation for 
them it might have been otherwise; but 
John was so much older than the Miss 
Dysarts, and so early taken with the charms 
of the Honourable Victoria, that he had 
not ceased to regard Sybil with the lofty 
patronage of a young man for a half-grown 
girl at the time of his engagement and of 
that party at which Miss Dysart made her 
first appearance in society ; while William, 
a much younger lad, first at school and 
then at sea, was looked on more in the 
light of a rather troublesomely mischievous 
brother than a friend by the Dysart 
girls—Sybil and Ada keeping out of his 
way and ignoring him; while Jenny and 
he kept up a sort of perpetual warfare, 
showing itself in incessant teasing on his 
part, and sharp speeches on hers. She 
said he was “so stupid,” and, unless 
Lionel was there to take her part, would 
rather stay at home than go to the Hall 
during Will’s holidays ; while he retorted 
by calling her “ spitfire,” or “‘ Miss Priggy 
Shanks,” an unkind allusion to the length 
and slenderness of her limbs which poor 
Jenny found it impossible to forgive. 

It was a different case, however, with 
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Lionel Ashleigh, the rector’s only son. 
Educated at Rugby, and transplanted 
thence to Oxford, he had never been quite 
as much thrown with the girls from Hill- 
brow as his cousins ; and being one of those 
bullet-headed, muscular, rough-voiced lads 
who always look out of place except in the 
cricket-field or in a boat, and who combine 
a strong distaste for the juvenile feminine 
gender with an intense loyalty and admi- 
ration for “fellows” of their own sex, he 
had taken so little notice of his mother’s 
small visitors as to hardly know them 
apart, and only interfered to save Jenny 
at times from being over-tortured by his 
cousin William, from a kind of rough 
chivalry for things small and weak, en- 
hanced by the pleasure of a fight on any 
excuse. In this spirit he went to Oxford, 
where he managed to unite hard reading 
with athletic exercises in a way which left 
less leisure than ever for feminine society. 
Indeed, if he had any choice in that matter, 
it was for ladies of his mother’s and Mrs. 
Dysart’s age. He was quite fond, indeed, of 
the low-voiced, keen-tongued widow, and 
would sometimes linger for a talk with her 
when sent with a message from the Rectory, 
even while the girls’ gay voices were ring- 
ing from the garden and their bright faces 
flitting to and fro in the verandah. He 
was an ardent botanist at this time, a 
devoted follower of Ruskin, crammed full 
of impossibly lofty ideas and _ brilliant 
mental chimeras ; and Mrs. Dysart entered 
into them all, drew him out, and discussed 
them even more sympathetically than his 
mother, who adored him personally, but 
regarded his pet fancies as a joke, and used 
to beg him “not to irritate papa” by 
producing them at the Rectory dinner-table, 
in a way which Lionel did not feel to be 
intellectually encouraging. 

Young ‘men, however, are not cast in 
, adamant, and the period immediately after 
leaving college is one which not infre- 
quently casts a change over the spirit of 
their dreams. Lionel had bid good-bye to 
Alma Mater, and was reading for orders 
with a clerical friend of his father’s in 
the wilds of Yorkshire, when John Ash- 
leigh’s engagement and that often-men- 
tioned party in honour of it took place. 





He came up to Dilworth for the latter, saw 
Sybil Dysart, fair, sweet, and simple-look- 
ing among the other girls, like a wood- 
anemone in a bouquet of gaudy garden 
flowers, and straightway fell hopelessly in 
love with her. 

“ Don’t talk to me of what I said before,” 
he said to his cousin William when chaffed 
about his sudden and undisguised surrender. 
“Twas a boy and a fool then. I ama 
man now, and she is the only woman I 
have ever seen. All the rest are dolls and 
shams ;” and when Sybil showed her 
dance-card to her mother next day it 
was so scrawled over with L. A.s that 
Mrs. Dysart could hardly make out any 
other name, and looked somewhat anxious 
over it till Sybil explained it to be “ only 
Lion Ashleigh, but grown so big and 


different, and—and much nicer. You | 


would hardly know him, mamma.” 


Since then he had become their near | 


neighbour, having been given shortly after 


his ordination the curacy at Chadleigh | 


End; and so few days passed without 
bringing him to Hillbrow on some errand 
or another, and so kind was Mrs. Dysart 
in her unvarying welcome for him, that 
before long the Chadleigh End gossips were 
again setting their heads together. Some 
said Mrs. Dysart, foiled at the Hall, was 
trying to console herself with the Rectory ; 
others, that she had always had a design 
on the latter for one of her girls, only that 
it was to have been the “‘cadette” in the 
original programme ; while a few went so 
far as to say that the young people were 
regularly engaged. This, however, reached 
Lionel’s ears, and was promptly and indig- 
nantly denied. He was even so far affected 


by the rumour as to decrease his visits at | 


Hillbrow ; and as at the same time the De 


Boonyen family took up his denial, and | 
went about repeating it with somewhat | 


unnecessary energy, a counter report grew 
up: to wit, that haughty Mrs. Ashleigh 
and purse-proud Mrs. De Boonyen had 
come to the conclusion that birth might 
safely be bartered for money, and that 
Lion was to be made happy with the 
hand, not of Sybil Dysart, but of one of 
a little damsels at Hapsburg 
a 
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ELLICE QUENTIN. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 








I. 

A MAN about thirty-four years of age 
was sitting a few years ago in his rooms 
in one of the inns of court. It was 
a spring afternoon, warm for the season ; 
the window was open, and above the high- 
shouldered brick buildings a glimpse of 
eastern sky appeared, with a pinkish flush 
upon it, reflected from the sunset clouds 
in the opposite quarter of the heavens. 
Through the window were also visible the 
boughs of a tree, upon which the bright 
green buds were beginning to unfold ; and 
a couple of sparrows were chirping to one 
another as they fluttered from twig to twig. 
A muffled hush was in the air, peculiar to 
these London enclosures, into which horses 
and vehicles seldom enter ; the roar of the 
great thoroughfare, though only a few rods 
distant, being almost undistinguishable to 
the occupant of this quiet chamber ; while 
the light ticking of the clock upon the 
mantelpiece, and the twittering of the 
birds, were both audible to him. 

He sat heavily and motionless in his 
chair—a tall, powerfully-built man, with 
gloomy brow and a thick dark beard. In 
his right hand he held an envelope, which 
had been torn open ; but, after reading the 
enclosure, he had mechanically put it back. 
The envelope bore the name of Geoffrey 
Herne, in a woman’s handwriting, and the 
London postmark. About half an hour had 





gone by since Herne read the letter, during 
which time he had been sitting as he was 
now, plunged in thought. His meditations 
had not, however, been occupied all that 
time with the subject of the letter ; but 
certain passages in his past life had been 
passing in review before his mind: passages 
in which Ellice Quentin was the central 
figure. She was a slender girl when he 
first knew her, looking taller than she was, 
with strange grey-green eyes, and a clear 
but bright colour in her cheeks, Her face 
was very attractive to some people, though 
it had no pretensions to regular beauty ; 
the features were delicately but oddly 
formed, indicating a refined and talented, 
but wayward and unaccountable nature. 
In her ordinary home life, and also when 
she was in the company of those she did 
not like, she was silent, repellent, and cold; 
but she not seldom in favouring circum- 
stances kindled into brilliance of talk and 
action ; and there was a vein of passion in 
her which was itself the secret of her 
frequent coldness. Her lips, red as blood, 
were gracefully moulded and were perfectly 
under her control; by subtle modulations 
she could render them expressive of any 
emotion. Her figure was slight at this 
time, and scarcely as fully developed as 
that of most girls of her age; but she 
never made an ungainly movement, or fell 
into an awkward position; and she had 
such a genius for costume, that whatever 
she put on straightway seemed to become 
an organic part of her. Her wrists were 
slender and long, and her fingers tapered 
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almost to a point: Geoffrey Herne had 
felt their touch upon his face as soft as the 
thrill of delight that at the same moment 
swept his heart. But that was not until 
many months after their first meeting, 
which was unromantic enough; Mr. 
Quentin having invited him to dinner to 
discuss some professional business—Herne 
being a barrister. Ellice had treated him 
on this occasion with undisguised super- 
ciliousness, somewhat to Herne’s amaze- 
ment at first ; for Mr. Quentin—an obese 
and ineffective elderly gentleman—though 
he boasted of blue blood somewhere in his 
veins, was far from being in a prosperous or 
dignified worldly condition ; was very poor, 
in fact, and thought of nothing but obtain- 
ing possession of some property to which 
he had a very questionable claim. Mean- 
while tradesmen used to present their bills 
with annotations at the bottom, intimating 
a desire more or less urgent to have them 
settled at once. Hereupon poor Mr. Quentin 
would wince and splutter ; but Ellice, lean- 
ing back in her chair, with her hands 
folded on her lap, would meet his eye 
coldly and narrowly, with a sarcastic smile 
curling one side of her lips. Mr. Quentin 
would rather face a score of insolent 
creditors than that little smile of his 
daughter’s. For Ellice was a natural aris- 
tocrat far more than an hereditary one— 
she was born for a life of luxury and 
fastidious refinement, and her father could 
not help recollecting, at these moments, that 
he had thrown away eighty thousand pounds 
of money which should have been hers 
upon the turf; nor had he the consolation 
of reflecting that Ellice was ignorant of 
this fact. Ignorant of it! He sometimes 
shuddered to think how many facts dis- 
creditable to him that cold, silent girl 
probably knew. She was not always silent 
either ; she could utter agonising remarks 
in,a semi-jocose way. But let us do the 
young lady justice. It was within Mr. 
Quentin’s memory that once, when he had 
returned home late at night, after a 
miserably unsuccessful interview with his 
lawyers, and had let himself into the house 
noiselessly with his latch-key, dreading to 
encounter Ellice’s unsympathetic look, he 
had suddenly felt two slender arms drawn 
tightly about his neck in the darkness, and 
a hot and wet cheek pressed against his 
own. At that the unfortunate man had 
broken into sobs ; Ellice had tried to soothe 
him, and sitting on his knee, with her head 
against his shoulder, had spoken to him such 
words as he had not heard since he and his 





dead wife were young. But after awhile 
she had fallen silent, and in the midst of an 
incoherent monologue of his on the subject 
of his wrongs and misadventures, she had 
risen abruptly and left him, with only a curt 
good-night. She was a strange girl. 

Geoffrey Herne’s first impression of 
Ellice had not been particularly favourable, 
and if she had behaved as most young 
ladies would have done under the circum- 
stances, he might probably have never 
bestowed a secorid thought upon her. But 
her arrogance, after amusing him for awhile, 
began to pique him ; and, being possessed 
of a keen tongue and wit of his own, he 
was tempted to enter into conversation 
with her. The dialogue which followed 
was probably worthy of a listener more in- 
telligent than Mr. Quentin; the upshot of 
it being that Herne found it would require 
all his wit, and more than all his temper, 
to hold his own fairly against this young 
lady. They parted that night on terms 
of almost open hostility, and Herne, as 
he went homewards, more than once 
found his brows drawing together and his 
lips compressed at the recollection of 
the things she had said to him. “She 
is a lady, though—confound her im- 
pudence!” was the sum of his mental 
comments. Her image was very vivid in 
his memory—unpleasantly so, indeed ; not 
only that, but the intonation of her voice— 
her way of lifting back her head with a 
kind of haughty surprise when he addressed 
her ; the gesture of her hands and shoulders 
—al]] were present to him. Moreover, he re- 
called one or two instances in which she had 
unmistakably had the better of him in the 
duel of words, and his face grew hot anew 
with a really disproportionate vexation. He 
would rather have made a fool of himself 
before the Lord Chief Justice of England 
than before that slender girl of twenty. 
He then resolved that he would avoid 
seeing her for the future; but he finally 
modified his determination, so far as to tell 
himself that he would first give her such 
evidence of his superior qualities as should 
make her regret ever having had the 
temerity to provoke him. 

As it turned out, this was a much longer 
and more arduous enterprise than he had 
anticipated ; insomuch that, after several 
months had gone by, he did not seem much 
nearer the consummation than at first. 
The antagonism between him and Ellice 
had been—superficially, at least—constant 
and unrelenting; but meanwhile he had 
incidentally come to know her well, and he 
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was too clear-sighted a man not to perceive 
that she was beginnirg to be indispensable 
to him. The discovery occasioned him 
much anxiety and inward struggle. His 
predilections had for years been against 
marriage, and he certainly had little en- 
couragement to think that Ellice would 
ever dream of marrying him. One day, 
however, after a peculiarly bitter passage-of- 
arms, he rose and took up his hat to depart. 
He had something to say first, though, 
which had been on his mind for a week or 
two past. 

* You are going ?” she said indifferently, 
or, rather, with an air as of relief. 

“Yes, Iam going; and, as I shall pro- 
bably not see you again, I will say good- 
bye.” 

ye Oh! You have had enough of it at 
last ?” 

“T am going to Australia.” 

She looked slowly up at him as he stood 
near her chair, and looked slowly down 
again, while the colour gradually deepened 
in her cheeks. ‘This is really the most 
entertaining thing I have heard from you in 
a long time,” she said, lightly, after awhile. 

“Tt is the part of wisdom not to outstay 
one’s best witticism,” returned Geoffrey in 
the same tone; “so I'll be off at once. 
Good-bye.” He held out his hand. 

**Good-bye,” she answered coldly.. But 
she did not look up, or move her own hand. 

“You won't shake hands ?” 

*‘ What is the use, since we are never to 
meet again? If you are going, you can go 
without that.” 

“Well, I suppose I can,” said he; and 
after standing a moment, during which she 
made no sign except to draw one deep 
breath, he turned and walked with a heavy 
tread to the door. 

“Mr. Herne!” he heard her say as he 
laid his hand upon the latch. He looked 
round without speaking. She beckoned 
him to her with a movement of the head 
and hand. 

“Excuse me,” she said, “but I think 
you—you have left something. Will you 
come back here a moment?” There was a 
vibration in her voice that was new to 
Geoffrey. He came back. 

“You were going away without shaking 
hands,” she said, looking up at him with a 
curious smile. 

“You said that——” 

“Qh, well, don’t let us quarrel any more ; 
I am tired of it. Here is my hand.” 

Geoffrey took it. How soft it was—and 











his fingers, but he could perceive a slight 
tremulousness in it, which seemed also to 
pervade her whole body. 

“You spoke of my having left some- 
thing——” he began at length. 

Her hand suddenly became alive in his, 
and grasped it tightly. She drew it to her 
cheek, that was as smooth as the petal of 
a lily; then slowly turned her face until 
her lips rested on it. All the blood flew 
tumultuously through Geoffrey’s veins and 
sang in his ears. He was on his knee 
beside her, and looking in her.eyes, which 
met his for a burning moment, and then 
sank. 

“Now go to Australia!” she said, in a 
whisper. 

“ Ellice—Ellice ! Was it you that I was 
leaving behind, my dear?” he said, bending 
forwards till his lips touched hers... ... 
After that there could be no more mis- 
understandings. 

Geoffrey Herne did not go to Australia, 
either alone, as he had arranged to do, or 
with Ellice as his wife, as he perhaps 
might have done: for, at this time, she 
would have followed him anywhere in the 
world—or out of it. But it was decided 
that. they should remain in England, where 
Geoffrey had good practice as a barrister, 
in addition to his settled income of six 
hundred pounds, and be married in May— 
that is, in about six months. Mr. Quentin 
put on a portentous aspect when he was 
first informed of the affair, protruding his 
under lip, and rubbing slowly behind his 
ear with his middle finger. He sighed and 
muttered something about having once 
anticipated a more brilliant future—no 
offence to you, Herne, of course—for his 
dear Ellice. But as a matter of fact he 
was by no means averse to the match, if 
he had not actually done what he could to 
promote it. There is apt to be a good deal 
of humbug inwoven in the characters of 
elderly men who have seen better days and 
are not resigned to worse ones. Geoffrey 
perceived that Mr. Quentin desired to make 
a merit of doing what really was pleasing 
to him; and it was not in an expectant 
son-in-law’s heart to object to that. So 
matters on that side went smoothly. 

To make the same remark regarding his 
relations with Ellice would be a triumph of 
understatement. These two found heayen 
in each other. “I was made to love and 
to be loved,” she once said to him, as 
they sat together in the little parlour on 
Christmas Eve. “Be sure you make me 
love you enough !” 
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“Tf you had told me to be sure to love 
you enough——” 

She smiled and said : “‘ Never mind about 
that: that will be my affair. But I must 
love so as to forget everything!” He was 
sitting on a low stool at her feet, his head 
leaning against her side. She let one arm 
fall about his neck, and her soft hand 
caressed his bearded cheek. “As I love 
you at this moment,” she continued, in a 
tender murmur. 

He took her hand in his and kissed the 
soft palm. ‘“ What is it you wish to forget?” 
he asked presently. 

“To tell you would be to remember.” 

“ But I wish to know.” 

“T am not your wife yet: I shall not 
tell you. . . . . I wish to forget that I have 
only three dresses, and that you are not 
the eldest son of an earl.” 

_ Geoffrey leant back his head till he could 
see her face, and laughed. 

“Don’t! Worse things have happened,” 
‘she said quickly. 

“ Worse than what ?” 

“ Nothing. Do you think me beautiful?” 

“T love you too much to know whether 
you are beautiful or not. I used to think 
you were beautiful some time ago, I 
believe.” 

“You do not know what I can be yet. 
Loving you will make me seem beautiful— 
even to you!” 

“Ts that why you want to love me?” 

“T don’t know. It suits me. I wanted 
it. I wanted many things, but that most— 
at least now. Don’t you sometimes think 
it would be wise to die ?” 

‘“‘T haven’t thought so, since I thought of 
going to Australia.” 

“That isn’t what I meant. 





This is a 


-heavenly happiness ; there cannot be another 


so good; and yet I... . we might try 
others. Sometimes I feel as if all the world 
would be too little for me.” 

* «T shall never want any other kind of 
happiness ; I shall only want more of this 
kind,” remarked Geoffrey, who did not 
know that Ellice was opening to him 
deeper glimpses of her inner self than any 
one—than even she herself—had_ ever 
before been in the way of getting. He did 
not know, and therefore, in the security of 
his well-being, he did not look. But long 
afterwards he understood. 

The weeks and the months went by, and 
the lives of the lovers grew to be more than 
ever one delicious life. Ellice’s prophecy 
proved true: she did become more beauti- 
ful, in every way. Her moods, her silences, 





her coldness, were gone; she was even- 
tempered, blithe, and tender; her singular 
eyes glowed with happy light. ‘Did any 
woman ever love as I dot” she some- 
times asked. Geoffrey could have but one 
answer to such questions; and then she 
would add: “This is my world, darling ; 
keep me in it!” When they parted in 
the evening she would whisper to him: 
“TI do not like to have you leave me, 
something might happen... .” And 
Geoffrey, as he made his nightly way back 
to London from the little Putney villa, 
would image his coming married life in 
bright colours upon the darkness, and 
smile to himself at what he took to be 
Ellice’s wayward or superstitious fore- 
bodings. “I am not going to be one of 
those sentimental dastards who are afraid 
of their own good luck,” he said comfortably 
to himself. “Ellice is in the unsubstantial 
idealism of love as yet: when we really 
come together she will forget her premo- 
nitions. Earthquakes do not seek people 
out merely because they are happy ; and it 
would be more reasonable to suppose that 
those persons attract the lightning into 
whose souls the iron has already entered. 
Ah! that is rather a neat image. I think 
that would be a good subject for a sonnet.” 

This observation will enable the reader 
to comprehend how hopelessly in love 
Geoffrey must have been. But he was 
not even embarrassed at his condition ; he 
prided himself on it, as if no one had ever 
thoroughly sounded the depths of the master 
passion before him. No; neither poetry, 
romance, nor history were able to furnish 
him with a parallel to his love; he had 
practically invented it. ‘Not that I take 
any credit to myself for that,” he would 
protest modestly to solitude; “no doubt 
there have been plenty of fellows who 
had as much capacity for love as I—or 
nearly as much. But then I always have 
the advantage of them in this—that I love 
Ellice ! and that is enough to make a Titan 
out of a pigmy.” In short, Geoffrey was 
well content. He even found latent 
charms in poor old Mr. Quentin, who 
was the father of all fascination, and must 
therefore have it in him somewhere. Mr. 
Quentin talked about his “claim” after 
dinner, with a sort of sapient vapidity of 
tone and phrase; and pointed out to 
Geoffrey how probable it was, after all, 
that his long-baffled hopes would be realised. 
Geoffrey said that no doubt it was probable 
enough. He was thinking of Ellice, and 
arguing that a world which could produce 
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her could surely produce so comparatively 
contemptible a miracle as the success of 
Mr. Quentin’s suit. It would be little less 
than a miracle if it occurred. Geoffrey, 
who, from friendly motives, had at one 
time investigated the matter almost as 
thoroughly as a solicitor could have done, 
knew enough about it to know that. Never- 
theless, he now, in the opulence of his 
felicity, agreed with Mr. Quentin that all 
might turn out as he wished. Mr. Quentin, 
who had great faith in the judgments of 
those who agreed with him, mentioned 
what Geoffrey had said to Ellice the next 
morning. Ellice, on hearing this, became 
meditative, with chin on hand and down- 
cast eyes. 

“What would you do if you got this pro- 
perty, father?” she enquired after a while. 

“Take you up to London, and present 
you to our gracious Sovereign, and let you 
mingle among those to whose rank in life 
you were born,” replied he eloquently. 
“ As for myself,” he continued, lifting up 
his double chin and settling his stock, “I 
shall—should enter Parliament and— 
and. ¥ 

“ Give the State the benefit of your ex- 
perience of unpaid tradesmen’s bills,” in- 
terposed Ellice sarcastically. It was the 
old tone, unused by her since her betrothal ; 
but a change seemed all at once to have 
come over her. Her father’s under lip fell, 
and he stared at her in a piteously crest- 
fallen way. She pushed back her chair 
from the table, folded her arms, and gazed 
intently at the fire. The silence lasted 
some time. At length she said slowly, still 
keeping her eyes on the fire: “I hope, for 
both our sakes, you will never get it.” 

“For both our sakes——?” began 
Mr. Quentin, with a remonstrative emphasis 
on “both;” but his daughter again inter- 
rupted him. 

“When I say ‘both, I do not mean 
myself and you. But what absurdity it all 
is,” she broke off with a short mocking 
laugh. “I might as well hope that the 
Queen will not come out here this afternoon 
and take a cup of tea with us.” 

“Well, I must say, Ellice, that I don’t 
understand all this,” exclaimed Mr. Quentin, 
clearing his throat and pulling down his 
waistcoat with the air of a man who feels 
he has been unfairly attacked. “If you 
care nothing for ease and dignity yourself, 
that is no reason why you should grudge 
your father the means of—hm—comfort 
and consideration appropriate to advancing 
years. And hereafter, when I am gone——” 





Ellice put up her hand, and a curious 
smile crossed her lips. ‘You are too 
imaginative, father,” she said, in a’ quiet, 
but no longer antagonistic, voice. “Iam 
very matter-of-fact, and I can see that if 
what you wish came to pass, it would be 
the ruin of my happiness. And I dare say 
you remember that, when I am not in a 
good humour, I am not pleasant company. 
For Heaven’s sake do not let us mention 
this foolish subject any more.” 

She got up and went out of the room; 
and Mr. Quentin, after standing for several 
minutes with his back to the fire: now 
putting his hands beneath his coat-tails, 
now thrusting them in his pockets, and 
now inserting his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat, in the jerky manner of one 
whose composure and self-esteem have been 
exasperated : pulled from his breast-pocket 
a large leather-covered memorandum-book, 
opened it, and applied his thick nose 
diligently to its contents. After a prolonged 
investigation, he closed it, and ejaculating : 
“ Fifteen thousand a year! and got by a 
fluke! Why mayn’t a fluke transfer it to 
me ?—and then, I fancy, I should see my 
way to a better match for Ellice than this 
affair with Herne,” He buttoned his coat, 
took a cheroot from the stand on the 
mantel-piece, lit it, sighed, and walked 
out. 

It is always a question whether, after all 
our efforts, calculations, and precautions, 
the issue of events does not remain pre- 
cisely as much beyond prediction as would 
have been the case had we forborne to 
disquiet ourselves. One grey, moist morn- 
ing, towards the end of May, and about 
three weeks before the day appointed for 
the wedding, Ellice was walking along one 
of the suburban roads that lead towards 
London in a state of unusual excitement. 
Her eyes were fixed in preoccupation, her 
colour was high, and her lips occasionally 
moved as if under the influence of vivid 
thought. Presently the figure of Herne 
appeared coming along in the opposite 
direction at his customary long, measured 
stride. It was his custom when he took a 
holiday to walk out from London to the 
Quentins’ villa in Putney ; and Ellice had 
expected to meet him. T¢ Geoffrey, how- 
ever, the encounter was an unlooked-for 
pleasure ; and when he recognised Ellice 
from afar, he began to make gestures 
expressive of satisfaction. He did not 
notice that she made no reply to them. 

When they met he took her hand and 





kissed it. The road was only half a country 
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ene ; several houses were within sight ; and 
he probably thought that a warmer greeting 
would be open to objection. But Ellice 
raised her eyes to his with a curiously 
intent look, in which there was a subtly 
enlightening expression, readable only to a 
lover, and which informed Geoffrey that he 
might follow the dictate of his heart. He 
was not the man to neglect such a per- 
mission, and he stooped and kissed her 
lips. At the same time he apprehended 
that some wheel or other must be out 
of gear: women are seldom heedless of 
conventionality if their minds are serene. 

“ Have you come to carry me home with 
you?” he asked jocosely. 

“Let us walk towards London,” an- 
swered Ellice, slipping her hand through 
his arm and causing him to turn. “Iam 
not going to be at home to-day.” 

“ Where shall we go, then ?” 


“ Anywhere! I don’t care where. To 
London.” 
“ By all means. But then there is no 


necessity for walking. The train will be 
quicker.” 

“ No; I prefer to walk—for the present,” 
said Ellice, speaking quietly and nervously, 
and pressing her companion’s arm with her 
hands. 

* © And how long may we be away ?” 

*T never wish to go back !” 

Geoffrey’s face suddenly became grave. 
Her tone and her whole manner now in- 
formed him thatsomething was really wrong. 
He glanced down at Ellice, rapidly passing 
in mental review all probable or possible 
causes of the difficulty. At length he 
said : 

“Have you 
father ?” 

“ Yes—no ; that is no matter. I want to 
talk only about ourselves. Do you love me?” 

“If we are going to talk about that, it 
yill take some time. One day is not 
long enough for me to tell you how much I 
love you.” 

“Do you love me enough to do anything 
for me, or with me?” She moved her free 
hand down his sleeve to his hand, and 
repeated : “Anything ?” 

“T love you: there is no stronger word 
or thing that I know of,” replied Geoffrey, 
feeling, indeed, an immense gush of tender- 
ness in his heart, which his anxiety 
deepened. 

She made no immediate answer, but 
Geoffrey felt that she was full of restrained 
excitement, and he insensibly prepared 
himself for some kind of shock. In this 


had a row with your 





short space he recognised that there might 
be much in Ellice which he had never 
known or comprehended. 

‘But there are so many things in the 
world !” she broke out suddenly and 
vehemently. ‘“ Why are they there unless 
we were meant to have some relation to 
them? Wealth, and society, and power, 
and fame; to be able to go where you like 
and do what you will; to carry out all that 
is in your mind, without any hindrance 
from mean and contemptible obstacles that 
degrade you as well as imprison you? 
How can one even love with one’s whole 
heart if all those things are wanting? Are 
you sure you could, Geoffrey ?” 

“T don’t expect to have perfection in 
everything,” replied he, beginning to feel 
relieved ; “‘ but the question is, whether all 
these things you speak of are better worth 
having than love. Of course, it would be 
pleasant to have both ; but, as a matter of 
fact, most people seem to get either the one 
or the other, and not both—except those 
poor devils who get neither.” 

“Oh, I know it—I know it. That is 
perfectly true, though I don’t know why it 
should be so—I don’t think it ought to be 
so.” She relinquished his arm, and began 
feverishly to pull off her gloves. “It is 
hateful to have to choose,” she added. 

“Luckily, we are spared that pain, at 
all events,” remarked Geoffrey with a smile. 

Ellice stopped in her walk, and, turning 
a little towards him, looked at him atten- 
tively. She had the air of mentally put- 
ting some alternative before herself, and 
deciding which course she would pursue. 
She then walked on more slowly, with her 
eyes downcast. 

“One thinks what one would do in such 
and such a case, even when it does not 
actually come to pass,” shesaid. “A great 
fortune is a great thing—it is something 
real. Suppose you had to choose between 
a great fortune and me ?” 

“Tt would be choosing between a great 
fortune, and a greater. Of course I should 
take the greater,” returned Geoffrey, feeling 
a certain intellectual satisfaction in his 
answer. But Ellice pressed her scarlet lips 
together, as if rejecting any merely com- 
plimentary or epigrammatical evasion of 
her enquiry. She was, in fact, more in 
earnest than he was, because he had come 
to the conclusion that she was merely dis- 
quieting herself, as women sometimes will, 
about an imaginary, not to say impossible, 
contingency. The best way to treat such 
conduct was to laugh at it. 
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“But you are a man,” she resumed 
presently, “and it would be different with 
you, because when a man has not got a 
fortune, he always thinks he can make one. 
But if you were a woman ?” 

“In that case I should get the man to 
decide for me.” 

She came close to his side and once more 
took his arm. “Yes,” she said, speaking 
rapidly, “ yes, to feel that a thing is done 
and cannot be undone! It is so terrible to 
wait, Geoffrey ; something might happen— 
you might die, or—— Geoffrey, I wish it 
were done.” 

“You wish what were done ?” demanded 
he, looking down at her, while his heart 
gave a bound. 

She made no other reply than to meet 
his’ eyes intently, the colour gradually over- 
spreading her face. 

“ That we were married?” he asked at 
length, in a low tone. 

She gave a sudden sigh; then a smile 
trembled across her lips for a moment, but 
without affecting the earnestness of her 
brows. 

“Then something has happened ?” said 
Geoffrey gravely. ‘ Tell me.” 

“T have told you. What more can I 
say? Iam afraid : I want to be safe!” 

“T would have married you six months 
ago if you would have had me,” said 
Geoffrey, almost coldly; for he dreaded 
lest passion should hurry him on to do 
something which, while for the moment 
satisfying Ellice, might in the end lead her 
to reproach him. It was difficult to think 
clearly at such a juncture, and yet some- 
thing must be thought and said at once. 
“ Does your father know of this ?” he asked. 

“ No ; he would prevent it,” she answered 
excitedly. “ Geofirey, do not stop to think 
whether this is wise or foolish. Do not ask 
me. .. . Wearetogether. This isthetime.” 

“But unless we have a special license— 
and that is impossible !” 

* Impossible ? ” 

“ Ellice, you are not of age.” 

She turned very pale, and slowly let go 
his arm. ‘“ You should not have thought 
of that—you do not love me.” She turned 
away, and her hands fell to her sides. 

Geoffrey made no reply ; for, man of the 
world and strong though he was, he was 
trembling all over, and could not trust his 
voice to speak. 

“Good-bye,” said Ellice presently, still 
keeping her face averted. 

“Look at me, my girl!” he exclaimed, 
taking hold of her wrist : and at his touch 





she did look up at him for a moment with 
a singular expression, half wayward and 
half winning, which he remembered vividly 
for a long time afterwards. He continued : 
“We cannot break the law. If we love each 
other we can marry in three weeks——” 

She raised her other hand quickly, and 
he stopped. After a pause she said: 
“Geoffrey, look at me—I love you—not 
in three weeks, but—now.” 

The tone in which the words were spoken 
made Geoffrey feel as if his ordinary life 
were taken away from him, and a new, 
perverted, delirious life put in its place. 
Instinctively, he sought self-defence in in- 
credulity ; but it was in vain—there was 
no mistaking what her eyes said, what- 
ever construction might be forced upon her 
words. For an instant, a fire sprang up in his 
own eyes ; but then, with a stern effort of the 
will, he dropped her wrist and said huskily : 

“No!” 

“Well, it is fate!” returned Ellice with 
a light sigh. Presently she bit her lip, and 
gave a little laugh. ‘How seriously we 
have been taking things : anybody would 
suppose that we—meant something. Good- 
bye, Geoffrey.” 

‘What do you mean by good-bye ?” 

“ Nothing ; only that 1 am going home, 
and that you are not to come with me. Oh, 
you need not look solemn, or angry. But 
I must go alone, really.” 

* What——” 

“ And I will write to you to-morrow, and 
tell you why. Good-bye ; we must not do 
more than shake hands on this street 
corner, with that chemist’s shop opposite, 
and the waggon coming along. Good-bye 
until to-morrow.” 

“This is strange !” was all that Geoffrey 
could mutter. She went away from him, 
walking lightly and swiftly, turning her 
head towards the right or the left occasion- 
ally, but never looking back. Presently he 
saw something fall from her dress and 
flutter to the ground, without her noticing 
it; and after she had passed out of sight 
he walked slowly to it, and picked it up. 
It was a little black bow. Geoffrey pinned 
it inside his coat. The next day he received 
the following letter : 

“You were quite right, Geoffrey, and I 
thank you. But I am going to make you 
hate me and despise me even more than 
you did then. We shall not marry in three 
weeks, or ever. Itis better so. I suppose 
I was destined to experience both—the 
love of the world as well as your love: to 
try them both, I mean. I daresay I should 
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never have been contented else. I ama 
strange girl, as I have told you before. It 
seems to me I have loved you as much asa 
woman can ever love a man ; and if yester- 
day—— Never mind, we will forget that. I 
have not changed either, only that somehow 
yesterday seems ages away from me. I do 
not understand myself, and I don’t think I 
want to. Perhaps marriage would not have 
come up to my ideal of it ; and I could not 
have borne tobe disappointed in it—with you. 
Perhaps I have had the sweetest that love 


can give. The other cannot be so sweet, I 
know ; but I must try it, too. It is fate! 
“ ELLICE.” 


“The person with whom we have been 
having the lawsuit about the property died 
last week, and left the property to us, on 
condition that I married his nephew.” 

And at the bottom of the page was 
added: “Do not hate me always.” 

Geoffrey Herne took this shock with a 
serenity that surprised himself. Indeed, 
he got so far as to say, after a few days, 
that he was glad it had turned out so. Of 
course he never answered the letter, and he 
never spoke to anyone of the episode of his 
engagement to Miss Quentin. It had been 
known to but few of Herne’s acquaintances ; 
and if they learnt the sequel they were all 
too considerate, or too cautious, to discuss 
the matter with him, or in his presence. 
To tell the truth, he was not a very genial 
companion. He had always had a biting 
tongue, and now it had become almost 
venomous. Whenever he saw an opening 
for saying a cruel witty thing, he said it 
unhesitatingly, and without compunction, 
no matter if it were at the expense of his 
dearest friend. “I must have my little 
joke,” he would reply if any remonstrance 
were attempted. The men in his club 
began to fight rather shy of him ; no one 
could get the better of him in repartee, 
and he was noted for never forgetting or 
férgiving a slight or an ill-turn, even if it 
were unintentional. ‘Herne will have his 
revenge if he waits a year for it,” used to 
be said of him in reference to such affairs, 
It was worth nobody’s while to be his 
enemy, and nobody knew how to be his 
friend. He saw very little of society; but 
he worked with vigour at his profession, 
and every month added to his reputation 
as a barrister. It was evident, therefore, 
that his love-disappointment had done him 
no harm. 

One day, contrary to his usual custom, 
he accepted an invitation to a garden- 
party at Lady Feuilleton’s suburban villa. 








It was a gentle June afternoon, a year and 
a month after his last interview with Ellice 
Quentin. A broad, rectangular lawn, soft 
and deep to the foot, was surrounded with 
tall limes and elms, whose voluminous 
leafiness cast grateful shadows athwart the 
turf. Beneath the trees a path lay in sun- 
shine-fretted gloom. The house, with its 
balcony and open windows, stood at one 
end of the lawn; at the opposite end a 
marquee had been set up; a large sheet 
of canvas had moreover been pinned down 
upon an area of the level turf as a dancing- 
floor. Chairs, of designs more or less 
fantastic, were placed in straggling groups 
along the shady side of the lawn, aud 
these were occupied by men and women in 
summer attire—it was very warm—and 
bright-coloured parasols and fans made the 
scene lively as well as lovely. When the 
music began the charm was complete. 

Geoffrey Herne, however, appeared to 
feel particularly morose, and spoke in a 
tone which, though punctiliously courteous, 
had a covert sneer underneath it. In reality, 
he was perhaps not morose; on the con- 
trary, he may have felt a piteous forlornness 
at the heart, of which he was ashamed, and 
which he desired to conceal. His hostess, 
a vivacious, Parisian-looking little lady, 
was paying him special attention, and 
chatted to him inveterately. At last Herne 
said he must go home; Lady Feuilleton 
expostulated volubly, and ended by pro- 
posing that he should accompany her into 
the house, and drink a glass of iced claret- 
cup with her. Herne thought that would 
be as good a way as any of preparing 
his escape, and therefore he complied. 
They entered the room arm-in-arm. The 
change from sunlight to gloom rendered 
objects almost undistinguishable, and 
Geoffrey tripped over something which 
turned out to be the skirt of a lady’s dress, 
and he made his apologies without discern- 
ing the features of the lady to whom he was 
making them. She had been sitting down 
—she rose hurriedly, but said nothing in 
reply. 

“Have you come for a freshener, too, 
Lady Feuilleton?” said a man’s voice, which, 
for some reason, immediately inspired 
Geoffrey with a feeling of aversion and 
contempt. 

“Who are you, pray!—Mr. Amidon, 
I declare !” exclaimed the hostess. ‘And 
who is this with you? surely not your 
wife.” 

“Incredible, but true!” replied the 
other, with a short cackling laugh. 
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“Dear me! what is society coming to! 
I’m so delighted—so good of you to come. 
How do you do, dear? Oh! and let me 
introduce my friend Mr. Geoffrey Herne— 
Mrs. Amidon. You ought to get on capi- 
tally together ; you are both so sarcastic! 
We came to get some iced cup: have 
you had any? Well, you must join us. 
Dear me! Mr. Herne, can you lift that 
jug !—it’sso heavy. Just a glass all round, 
and then I must run back to my guests. 
What a lovely dress, dear !” 

“Capital cup, upon my soul!” said 
Mr. Amidon, as he set down his emptied 
glass. He was a youngish-looking man, 
with a flaxen moustache and pale grey 
eyes, rather red round the edges. His 
complexion was not good, and when he 
laughed his chin retreated towards his 
throat and he twisted his shoulders. 
Geoffrey stood looking at him in silence. 
Mrs. Amidon had again sat down in a 
chair beside the table and was fanning 
herself. Presently Mr. Amidon expressed 
an intention of accompanying Lady Feuille- 
ton back to the garden, and they went 
out, leaving Mrs. Amidon and Geoffrey to 
“become acquainted,” as Lady Feuilleton 
put it. When they were gone, Mrs. Amidon 
closed her fan and looked up. 

“ Will you sit down by me for a moment, 
Geoffrey ?” she said. 

“Of course you understand, Mrs. Ami- 
don,” said he, “that I should not have 
come here if I had expected to meet 
you.” 

“Then I am glad you did not know. I 
have wanted to meet you and talk with 
you. And, after all, that proves me to be 
charitable ; for people generally dislike and 
avoid those whom they have injured.” 

“‘ Without calling your charity into ques- 
tion, Mrs. Amidon,” said Geoffrey, “I may 
be permitted to relieve you from the bur- 
den of supposing that you have injured 
me. I should put it upon another ground— 
that we are apt to shun those who have 
benefited us. In an indirect way I may 
have benefited you, by keeping you occu- 
pied until Mr. Amidon was ready to come 
forward.” 

She was looking at him while he spoke 
with her head a little on one side, her 
scarlet lips occasionally moving slightly. 
Now her eyelids drooped, and she sighed. 

“T have looked forward to this meeting 
often,” she said, “and I was prepared to 
hear you say worse things than that. 
Perhaps, after all, you have not cared so 
much as { thought you would. I have no 





heart to fight with you, Geoffrey, as we 
used to fight in——” 

She paused. Her persistence in calling 
him Geoffrey produced an effect upon 
him. The sound set vibrating chords 
which long neglect had scarcely rendered 
less sensitive. He was further disturbed 
by her not attempting to defend herself: 
not that anything. could make her con- 
duct defensible, but the blow that pro- 
vokes no return loses half its virtue 
to the striker. And, finally, it must 
be confessed that her aspect and propin-~ 
quity were not without their influence. 
She was more fully developed, more beau- 
tiful than when he saw her last ; and there 
were slight modifications in her manner 
and expression which were on the side of 
gentleness and sadness, and which moved 
Geoffrey to unwilling sympathy. Perhaps 
she had suffered enough to conciliate even 
his resentment. 

“ What do you think of Mr. Amidon ?” 
she enquired presently. 

“T have not had much opportunity of 
judging ; but I should think,” said Geoffrey, 
with diminishing bitterness, “that he would 
be a very suitable husband for you.” It 
struck him as peculiar that Ellice, in spite 
of her culpability towards himself, did not 
shrink from meeting his eyes, or from 
introducing topics of conversation which 
might have been supposed to be at least as 
unwelcome to her as to him. But hers 
had always been a strange and unaccount- 
able nature. 

She opened and closed her fan, glanced 
out of the window towards the sunlit lawn, 
then back at him, and said: “ Do you want 
to—leave me ?” 

A minute before Geoffrey had fancied 
that he did wish to leave her; now, for 
some reason, he changed his mind, and 
dropped into a chair opposite her. 

“ What do you want of me?” he asked. 

“Do I look the same to youas when you 
saw me last ?” 

“ You look better than you did then— 
handsomer—and you are more expensively 
dressed. And, of course, the fact that you 
are one of the leaders and ornaments of 
society has its effect upon me.” 

“ Geoffrey, it may not be often that we 
shall come across each other again; why 
should we hold masks before our faces? We 
have been intimate. You have not forgiven 
me for leaving you. You have said to 
yourself, ‘If she had loved me she would 
have given up the world for me ;’ and so 
you concluded that I was a hypocrite from 
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the beginning. But if I had been a hypo- 
crite, 1 would have married you; or I would 
never have let you know that I loved you.” 

“Probably I don’t understand you—and 
never did.” 

“No man ever was your rival, Geoffrey ; 
the world was your rival; but yet you should 
not be jealous ; because, though it drew me 
irresistibly, it never drew that best part of 
me that was yours. I could not have lived 
without the world—without longing for it. 
Forgive me !” 

“Take care what you say now, Ellice ! 
You touch fire!” exclaimed Geoffrey in a 
suppressed growl, with a glow kindling 
under his gloomy brows. 

She rose quickly from her chair, moved 
close to him, and laid her hand upon his. 

“ Burn me, then!” she answered, with a 
strange, tragic smile. And while they con- 
fronted each other, she continued : “ My sin 
was that I preferred living falsely with the 
world, to living falsely with you.” 

“You made the world a bad place for 
me,” returned Geoffrey ; but his tone was 
no longer stern, and his hand now held 
hers. ‘I had but one love, unfortunately, 
and that was yours. But you have a 
husband.” 

“T have a name,” she answered carelessly, 
“which I wear as I wear this hat, because 
it is the fashion. Only the one is called a 
husband, and the other a hat.” 

“That is not the whole of it. You can 
change your hat to-morrow; but there is 
only one way for a woman to get rid of a 
husband.” 

“ What difference about him, Geoffrey, if 
you will be my friend ?” 

“Your friend!” he repeated sharply, 
dropping her hand. 

“Oh, do not be angry again! .... no, 
no, not that!..... I am not so selfish, 
nor so wicked, Geoffrey, as to wish you to— 
to give up your life to what has not, after 
al, been wholly yours. I am not worth 
that. I only ask that you should be my 
friend. Help me to live so as to respect 
myself. What can I say? I know that 
what is past cannot be recalled; you 
can never feel towards me as you might 
have done if—if I had been less weak. But 
I am so lonely ; I hoped you could——” 

“ No; that won’t do! nothing like that,” 
interrupted Geoffrey in a heavy voice. Do 
you suppose your husband would fall in with 
this arrangement ? And do you suppose that 
I would condescend to have a secret under- 
standing with his wife—secret from him? It 
is true enough that there can no longer be a 





fresh and pure love between you and me; 
but there can be no friendship—because, for 
good or evil, I love youstill! Ican commit 
a crime, but I will tell no lie, nor live one. 
Everything must be open and above-board 
between us and the world, or there must be 
nothing at all.” 

“Oh, Geoffrey, this is terrible!” mur- 
mured Ellice, letting her folded hands hang 
before her. In fact, she had not anticipated 
his attitude ; she was a woman who wanted 
much, but who was not, perhaps, willing to 
go all lengths in order to get it. At the 
same time she could not help admiring what 
he had said, and liking him all the better for 
it; and she certainly did not admire Mr. 
Amidon, or passionately like the fashionable 
life which they led, and of whichshe had seen 
enough clearly to comprehend its limitations. 
Nevertheless, a woman who has achieved 
a position before the world will hesitate 
perfoundly before abandoning outward con- 
ventionality for avowed outlawry. Com- 
promises are more convenient. But how if 
a stubborn man persists in refusing to stoop 
to compromise? The compromise, she 
thought, was in itself reasonable in the 
highest degree, if not also in the highest 
degree moral ; but that, evidently, made no 
impression on Geoffrey. 

There was a sound of voices and laughter 
approaching the open window ; Lady Feuille- 
ton and Mr. Amidon were coming back 
from the lawn. Ellice took up her fan 
nervously, and passed a hand over her hair. 
She had been able to entertain such reflec- 
tions as the above, while the man with 
whose soul she had played fast and loose 
was standing, as it were, with the sword at 
his heart. He now spoke again; and the 
words in which he began made her start, 
for it brought back to her memory another 
scene of a year and a month before. Only 
this time he did not grasp her wrist. 

“Look at me, Ellice! I will wait in 
the drawing-room of the Lansdowne Hotel 
this evening from nine o’clock until eleven. 
If I see you there, there will be no trouble 
in getting free from your husband. If 
not, never try to see me again. You will 
have done worse than murder.” 

The others came in, full of badinage and 
liveliness. Lady Feuilleton protested that 
she believed Mr. Herne and Mrs. Amidon 
had been flirting. 

“Quite the contrary,” returned Mrs. 
Amidon, smiling composedly. ‘Only we 
have been discovering that we knew each 
other long ago, and that I have lost the 
wager we made as to which of us would be 
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married first. I will pay it now,” she added, 
. taking a white rosebud from the vase on 
the table. She went up to Geoffrey, and 
slipped it into the button-hole of his coat. 
As she did so, she murmured below her 
breath, with a glance into his eyes: 

“ Before this fades : 

And then Geoffrey, with a very brief 
adieu, went out. 

There can be little doubt that, when 
Ellice did that, and said those words, she 
was resolved to meet Geoffrey in the 
Lansdowne drawing-room, between nine 
and eleven o'clock ; and at all events she 
could not endure to be left in an 
awkward or unpicturesque situation. But 
it was then only six in the after- 
noon; three hours in which to wait, to 
reconsider, to doubt. It would he doing 
her injustice to say that there was nota 
struggle. The struggle was even carried 
to such a pitch that, at half-past nine, a 
hansom cab drove up to the corner of the 
street below the Lansdowne Hotel, and a 
lady got out of it, veiled, with a satchel 
in her hand. She paid the cabman, and 
then walked towards the hotel. The 
broad bay window of the drawing-room 
abutted upon the sidewalk ; a street lamp 
stood on the opposite side of the road. As 
the lady passed the window she glanced 
up, and saw a man seated there with a 
newspaper, which he was not reading, in 
his hand. Her knees trembled, but she 
said to herself: “If he looks out and 
recognises me, I will go to him.” Even 
then he turned, slowly, and looked out; 
she stood still, unable to move. He must 
have seen her; but he did not recognise 
her; after a moment he turned away. 
Then she faced about, and ran back along 
the sidewalk, with what feelings in her 
heart, who can tell? The hansom had not 
yet gone from the place where she left it ; 
and she was driven back to her house in 
Mayfair, where she was to receive some 
distinguished guests. 





II. 


Geoffrey Herne’s reflections were upon 
these matters, as he sat in his chair on the 
spring day with which this story began. 
An interval of two years had elapsed since 
he waited for Mrs. Amidon in the drawing- 
room of the Lansdowne Hotel. During 
that period his professional success had 
been rather on the wane. He was as clever 
and sarcastic as ever—perhaps more so ; but 
he neglected his work. He was morose 
and indolent; the stimulus to achieve great 
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things was lacking. He conceived himself 
to have fathomed life and to have proved 
it worthless, His more philosophical and 
healthy-minded friends detected something 
petulant or childish in this attitude of his: 
and the futility of their attempts to induce 
him to “throw it off” served to confirm 
them in their opinion. It should be under-' 
stood that nothing definite was known 
about what had occurred further than that 
Herne had had a row with some woman. 
But other men have had rows with women, 
and have got over it. 

The letter which Herne had just received 
and read was not long, though it was 
sufficiently suggestive ; and it may as well 
be given here : 


“DEAR GEOFFREY,—I shall never see 
Mr. Amidon again. I wish to see you at 
once. I know you must have had hard 
thoughts of me. But if I had had you 
always with me, I should have always done 
what you wish. It is when you leave me 
that Ilose my strength. That is the secret 
of all our trouble. When we are together 
I always have known that I love you, and 
that I can never love anything but you; 
but when we are parted, other thoughts 
come ; sometimes I imagine that love is all 
imagination. Geoffrey, I have never told 
you what I did not know to be true. [If 
you had only made me yours at first! 
Even as I write to you at this moment, 
and think of my life since I saw you last, 
I half doubt whether anything is real of 
what I have felt for you; and yet they 
were the deepest feelings of all. I seem 
fated not to be happy; and yet I have 
tried ways of happiness more than most 
women. What is. with me is real; what 
is away from me—you—are like a dream, 
But you are a dream that I believe in 
more than in reality ; and I come to you 
in my trouble. Come and see me this ] 
evening without fail. I remember what 
you said to me at parting two years ago. 
At last I have done my part: I do not ask 
you to do yours; but at least come to 
me.—Yours, ELLICE.” 


Two years is a long time. Geoffrey had 
not forgotten Ellice, and her evil influence 
upon his life had not ceased to be opera- 
tive ; but he had ceased to feel the need of 
her personal presence. He had grown so 
accustomed to the wrong of her desertion, 
that this had become more necessary to him 
than she herself was. After a while we 
make friends with our grievances, and 
would be at a loss were they suddenly 
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removed. An hour ago there was nothing 
that Geoffrey would have desired less than 
to hear again from his lost Ellice. 

Nor was this all. Within the last three 
weeks a new element had come into 
Geoffrey’s gloomy life. He had admitted 
it ina mood of self-contemptuous indolence ; 
but since then it had worked upon him 
gently but powerfully, and was now on the 
way to make itself an unlooked-for resource 
and consolation. It had aroused a senti- 
ment of gratitude in Geoffrey’s heart, which, 
by-and-by, perhaps, would develope into 
something warmer and more tender. It 
had invested his future with a subdued but 
brightening light, so that he had doubtfully 
told himself that his latter days might be 
happier than those which were passed. 
Now, above all things, he wished for no 
change, no disturbance. Nevertheless, it 
was at this moment that the change and 
disturbance had come. He could feel a 
recklessness which he remembered but too 
well, ~~ 7 it had long been a stranger 
to him. ese written pages came from 
her, had been touched by her hand, and 
caressed by her breath. From them seemed 
to proceed an insidious mist, blinding his 
eyes to honour, and leading astray his 
judgment. How great and unaccountable 
was her power over him! It had not 
always been for evil—not so at first. No; 
at first it had been the purest and loftiest 
emotion of his heart. But now that it was 
become evil, it was not less strong: it was 
stronger. 

Still, it might be resisted ; it should, it 
must be resisted! Geoffrey pulled himself 
out of his reverie, and stood upright. After 
glancing confusedly first this way and then 
that, he went to the tall secretaire between 
the windows, and unlocked one of its inner 
drawers. Out of the drawer he took the 
black silk bow and the dried rose-bud, 
which, at different times, had come to him 
from Ellice. Of late he had often thought 
of destroying these relics, but he had put 
off doing so, adducing many arguments to 
justify himself in his procrastination. Now, 
however, the thing must be done, if it were 
to be done at all. Geoffrey brought them 
and laid them upon the letter which he had 
placed upon the mantelpiece, after once 
After a 
pause, he folded the letter about them, and 
grasped the little bundle in his hand. The 
next moment he quickly replaced it on the 
mantelpiece and faced towards the door. 
Had not some one knocked ? 


The knock was repeated. He strode 





heavily and wrathfully to the door, and 
opened it. There stood a woman, dressed 
in black, but with a red rose in her bosom. 
She immediately threw back her gauze veil, 
but before she did so he had recognised her. 
Moreover, in spite of the utter surprise of 
her appearance at this place and hour, it 
seemed to him that he had been all along 
secretly expecting her. With a sort of 
dogged sullenness he made way for her, 
and she came in without hesitation, and 
with perfect grace. 

“We are together again, Geoffrey,” she 
said, when he had closed the door, facing 
him as he advanced towards her. She took 
a hand of his in both hers, and added: 
“Yes, you are real! You see, I would not 
wait. It was not worth while to risk 
anything more.” 

‘‘You are too late, by some weeks,” 
answered he, looking over her head at the 
wall. 

“Why? Ah, you mean that—you don’t 
care for me any more!” She let go his 
hand, and looked at him askance. Geoffrey, 
though he was thinking of far different 
things, noticed that she was paler than he 
had remembered her, except that her lips 
were scarlet as ever, and to the beauty 
of her face was superadded a depth of ex- 
pression distinct from its natural feminine 
mysteriousness. He suddenly fetched a 
deep sigh, like one who is oppressed, and 
then he walked tothe mantelpiece, and rested 
his elbow on it, and his head on his hand. 

“ Tt is not necessary,” said Ellice, after a 
pause. “I did not even expect it. I have 
done you too much harm—a great deal too 
much. But it is partly for that reason that 
I came. Whatever there is left of me 
belongs to you, if it can be of any use to 
you. I would like to die in some way that 
would make you forgive me.” 

“Forgiveness is a word which children 
use,” replied he; “it is never anything 
more than a word. The only thing I could 
not forgive you is, that you have come in 
my way again.” 

A light sparkled in Ellice’s eyes, and she 
smiled a very little. For, although the 
superficial significance of the words was re- 
pellent enough, she could discern the essen- 
tial, reluctant flattery underlying them. It 
was not because she was odious to Geoffrey 
that he wished her away ; but because she 
was too much the contrary. She was safe, 
therefore. 

“Let us talk together this once,” she 
said, “and afterwards, if you like, you need 
never see me again. May I sit down here 
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with you beside me? 
might have been !” 

“Do you wish me to remember that 
you are a married woman ?” he demanded 
sullenly. ‘ You seem to think that every- 
thing is a game and a plaything. Can you 
alter or take back what you have been 
doing these last three years? What have 
you done with your husband ?” 

“Do you remember a thing you said two 
years ago, Geoffrey, when I asked you to 
be my friend? Well, there need be no 
secret now. I mean never to see Mr. 
Amidon again. I don’t care what society 
says or thinks. He has made it impossible 
for me to live with him. I don’t blame 
him, for he never could have had much 
happiness with me, poor creature. He knew 
from the beginning that I cared nothing 
for him ; it was merely an arrangement on 
account of property, and I—I consented 
more for my father’s sake than——” 

“ You need not take the trouble to say 
that to me!” interrupted Geoffrey with a 
harsh laugh. 

“No; I will tell you the whole truth,” 
she said, leaning back in her chair and 
surveying him attentively. “ I have always 
told you that, so far as I knew it ; but now, 
for the first time, I think I know it all. I 
thought I needed something more than your 
love, but it was a mistake. I had not had 
enough of it to know what it could be— 
that is all. Mr. Amidon has at least 
taught me that; he has taught me by 
showing me all that it is not. I used to 
think there were so many pleasant things 
in the world, that no one pleasure—not 
even the pleasure of your love—could make 
up for the loss of the others. But I have 
found that no pleasure can be really en- 
joyed except through love; one might as 
well save money for dresses by going with- 
out food. What is the use of fine clothes 
if you are dead ?” 

“‘ Doyouintend todivorce your husband ?” 

Ellice looked down for a moment at her 
hands, then glanced up with a smile and 
nodded. 

“ Does he know of it ?” 

“No. He does not know where I am at 
this moment. I left him suddenly yester- 
day in Paris. But he cannot help himself; 
he has no defence.” 

“Well, and after you have got your 
divorce—what then ?” 

Ellice was looking straight at Geoffrey 
when he asked this question, and for all 
answer she gave him another of her strange, 
unexpected smiles. 


How happy we 





Geoffrey stood up ; this scarcely disguised 
avowal that she believed her power over 
him to be undiminished so far defeated 
itself, as to give him strength for at least 
temporary resistance. He took her letter 
with its enfolded contents off the mantel- 
piece. 

“Two years have made more difference” 
with me than they seem to have made with 
you,” he said. “I don’t pretend to be as 
fresh-hearted and as ready to begin life 
over again now as I was then, and perhaps 
I can give you the friendly counsel to-day 


which you expected of me that afternoon’ 


at Lady Feuilleton’s. You will make a. 
great mistake, in my opinion, in leaving” 
your husband. You will find it more incon- 
venient to give up the world than it was to 
give up me. My advice is that you take’ 
the next train back to Paris.” 

“T will go if you send me,” replied 
Ellice, rising with an unhurried move- 
ment, and standing in slender gracefulness 
before him. “If that advice comes from 


your heart, Geoffrey, I will do even that 
But 


for you, if it will make you happier. 
—will you be happier? Am I grown ugly 
and hateful to you? You used to think me 
beautiful.” 

“Look at this!” returned he, breaking 
out into fierceness. He unfolded the letter, 


and showed her the black bow and the’ 


dried rosebud. ‘These came from you. I 
have kept them till now, but at the moment 
you came in I was going to burn them, - 
and let that part of my life be annihilated. 
with them; for I had begun a new life, 
which they dishonoured. Why do you 
come now ? 
that flower faded. Did you think it was” 
immortal ?” 

“You have kept it all this time,” said 
Ellice softly, drawing a deep breath. 
“Then perhaps it may not be too late 
to make it bloom again. Shall we try, 
Geoffrey ?” 

His eyes and face glowed ; he felt him- 
self drawn towards her as by the strong 
current of a river ; their hands met, when, 
as if by some sudden impulse independent 
of his own will, he uttered the words : 

“We cannot; I am going to be married.” 

At first it seemed as if this announce- 
ment had produced no effect whatever upon 
Ellice. She continued to clasp Geoffrey’s 
hands, and her gaze was untroubled. But 
presently she began slowly to grow pale, 
until her whole face was quite white, while 
hereyes darkened until they appeared black. 
Her lips fell apart a little, and it was with 


You promised to come before 
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difficulty that she moved them to say: 
“ You—I did not hear. What was it ?” 

Geoffrey did not speak again. It was 
with a conscious effort that he held himself 
upright, and looked at her. He wished 
this were over. Ellice now slipped her 
hands from his and drew them back against 
her shoulders, as if they had touched some- 
thing unwholesome ; but all the while she 
kept questioning him with a gaze half 
incredulous, half wistful. At last, however, 
and all at once, the full significance of 
what he had told her seemed to leap into 
her mind, charging her features with a 
vivid and sinister expression, the like of 
which Geoffrey had never seen in her 
before. It ended in her laughing some- 
what shrilly, and sitting down again in 
her chair. She felt nervously for her hand- 
kerchief, and having got it, pressed it several 
times to her mouth. 

“ You—took me quite by surprise,” she 
began, in a thin voice. “ You are really 
going to be married! How dramatically 
you brought it out! Who—may I ask 
to whom ?” 

“No name that you have ever heard,” 
said Geoffrey stolidly. 

“ And you have been engaged to her long ? 
You love her passionately, of course ?” 

“We have been engaged about three 
weeks, She deserves the best love——” 

Ellice gave an involuntary shudder, and 
made a gesture as if to shut out what he 
had said from her ears. The emotion 
brought the blood surging and tingling 
back to her face. She turned her head 
aside and remained for some time with 
her gaze fixed upon the wall. Geoffrey 
ventured to make no sign, for he had tried 
his resolution to the uttermost, and knew 
too well where another struggle would 
leave him. Yet, at heart, perhaps, he 
grudged himself a victory so much less 
sweet than defeat would have been. At 
that moment Ellice was for him the only 
woman in the world. He was ready to 
fall at her feet. He felt as if all the 
outrage had been on his side and all the 
suffering on hers. 

At last she got up, outwardly quiet, save 
for the deep flush in her cheeks and the 
sparkle in her- eyes, which travelled over 
Geoffrey occasionally as she spoke, but 
never rested steadily upon him. “ You 
have made me feel ashamed of myself,” 
she said. “I think you should have told 
me this news at first. No; I take that 
back. I broke in upon you uninvited, and 
—but it was because I thought—I did 











not think—— You must believe that I am 
not so unwomanly as to have done it if 
I had known.” She paused, buttoning and 
unbuttoning her gloye mechanically, her 
lips moving silently. Finally she looked 
up and said in a fresher tone: “ May I ask 
you one favour ?” 

Geoffrey moved his head in silent assent. 

“T shall go away—lI shall go back to- 
morrow evening,” she went on. “ You see 
I am wise enough to take your advice now. 
But I want very much to see—this lady 
before I go. You need not be afraid; I 
should say nothing that could pain her; 
but you can understand why I should like 
to see her. I suppose I may tell you—for 
you must know it already—that she is the 
only woman in the world whom I can feel 
an interest in seeing. When I picture you 
to myself hereafter, I want to be able to 
picture her too. Will you bring her to 
see me to-morrow, before I go? Tell her 
that I am an old—acquaintance of yours ; 
a married woman, who feels an interest 
in what concerns your happiness. Will 
you come with her?” 

“ Oh, Ellice,” said he, in a broken voice, 
“JT will come with her—or, if you say so, 
I will come without her !” 

She seemed to hesitate for an instant ; 
drawing in her breath, and sending him 
one swift and penetrating glance. But 
the next instant she answered quite 
composedly, and as if she had not under- 
stood the significance of his avowal. ‘ Oh, 
no, come with her; I should like to see 
her! Thank you; now I will go; good- 
bye till to-morrow!” And before he could 
take her hand in farewell, or find words 
to speak, she had retreated to the door, 
opened it, and passed out. 

It was dark when she departed. Geoffrey 
lit no lamp, but after locking his door, 
he sat for many hours with his head 
on his hands; and everywhere, standing 
forth against the gloom, he saw her slender 
supple figure, her fascinating wayward 
face ; the changes of her voice murmured 
in his ears; and the thought of her ruled 
his heart and mind. 

The concluding scene of this little 
biography was a brief one. 

It was not with the feelings of a 
triumphant lover, proud to exhibit his 
mistress to envious eyes, that Geoffrey 
Herne presented himself, with the girl he 
was to marry, at Ellice’s apartments the 
next day. Not that Gertrude Hamilton 
was in any respect a bride to be ashamed 
of. She was handsome, wholesome, and 
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serene ; full of kindliness and common- 
sense; pure in thought and upright in 
deed. She had given her whole honest 
love to Geoffrey, moreover; and having 
done so, she had as little thought of 
changing as the moon has of ceasing to be 
the earth’s satellite. So short a time ago 
as yesterday forenoon, Geoffrey had seen 
his way to a life of sober happiness with 
her ; but now he could only think, “She 
is not Ellice ;’ and he shunned to meet her 
quiet, confident look, and could not respond 
frankly to her conversational advances. 
He felt himself a cheat; and inwardly 
kept repeating to himself the ominous 
question: ‘“ How will it end? How will 
it end ?” 

Mrs. Amidon received her guests with a 
charm of cordiality that at once produced 
a favourable impression upon Gertrude. 
She was dressed in a flowing tea-gown of 
some oriental stuff which became her espe- 
cially well ; there was colour in her cheeks, 
and her manner varied between languor 
and what seemed restrained excitement ; 
but a certain rare feminine sweetness per- 
vaded all. On the table by her side was a 
silver salver, holding a decanter of wine 
and three glasses. These glasses, which 
had already been filled to the brim with 
wine, were of Venetian design, each one 
of a pattern different from the other. The 
room was in half light, and furnished 
sumptuously. 

Ellice addressed almost all her questions 
and remarks to Gertrude ; never meeting 
the latter’s eyes, but occasionally glancing 
at her with great keenness. To Geoffrey 
she scarcely spoke ; and when he addressed 
her, she would reply'to him, as it were, 
through Gertrude. Geoffrey had noticed 
that she had avoided shaking hands with 
either of them at meeting; and, as he sat 
observing her, the fantasy now and then 
seized him that she was not a tangible 
human being of flesh and blood, but a 
beautiful wraith. There was a refinement 
and a sensitiveness in her gesture and aspect 
as of one who could scarcely have a part in 
the vain, self-seeking world : and yet, what 
an odd commentary upon this appearance 
her actual life (as far as one could know it) 
had been. 

After a while she said, rising, and speak- 
ing with more vivacity than she had shown 
before : ““Now I am going to ask you both 
to take a glass of wine with me.” 

Gertrude thanked her, but said she seldom 
took wine, unless for medicinal purposes. 

“Oh, but let me beg of you to make an 





exception this time,” returned Ellice, with 
singular earnestness. “I have set my heart 
—yes, my heart—upon your drinking with 
me. Do not refuse me. I shall never 
have the opportunity of asking another 
favour of you.” She took up the salver 
as she spoke, and held it towards Gertrude, 
with the three glasses upon it. ‘Choose 
one,” she said. “I am superstitious. I cannot 
let you off from this. Take whichever 
you like.” 

“ Certainly, if it will oblige you,” said 
Gertrude, smiling. “I suppose they are 
all the same wine? I will take this.” And 
she took the tallest of the three glasses. 

“‘ The wine is the same,” observed Ellice, 
“but the glasses sometimes make a differ- 
ence in the taste. Well, you have chosen 
that ; now, Geoffrey, it lies between you 
and me.” 

Her hands trembled a little as she pre- 
sented the salver to him, so that the 
glasses jingled, and some of the wine was 
spilled. ‘“ Quick!” she said in a whisper ; 
and he took the glass with the curved 
brim and the snaky stem. As she set 
down the salver her hand was steady again, 
and when she raised the remaining glass 
between her fingers not a drop was spilt. 

“You remember the last time we drank 
together, Geoffrey?” she said, looking 
directly at him now for the first time. 
“T shall never drink wine in my life after 
this. I am glad you and Gertrude have 
chosen as you have done. It is better— 
much better. You had your free choice, 
and you left this for me. I drink to your 
health, my friends.” 

She drank her glass out, and set it down. 
The others followed her example. 

“Tt is very good wine, I’m sure,” re- 
marked Gertrude. 

“ You will get no harm from it,” replied 
Ellice, tremulously and smiling ; “ nor will 
you, Geoffrey. And it will be good for 
me, too. You will——” She began to 
tremble so violently that she could not 
stand, and sank down inachair. “ You 
will think—kindly of me?” she went on 
in a scarcely audible voice. A strange 
alteration was rapidly creeping over her 
features. Her lips quivered, her eyes 
dilated, and there was a choking in her 
throat. Geoffrey, who, for the last few 
moments, had kept his eyes fixed upon her 
searchingly, suddenly flung himself down 
on his knees beside her with a hollow cry 
of anguish. 

“ Ellice! you have poisoned yourself,” 
he cried with thick utterance. ‘Could 
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you not have forgiven me enough to let me 
go too?” 

“ You—had your—chance ; it was death 
—to one or other of us three,” she answered 
with difficulty. “Fate chose me. Oh! 
do not trouble me now; I am content. 
Of what use have I ever been in the 
world? She is better for you.” 

“ What is the matter? Can I be of any 
help?” enquired Gertrude, in concern and 
perplexity. 

For a minute Geoffrey made no reply. 
Then he rose stifily, kissed the dead 
woman’s lips, and turning away from her, 
but not towards Gertrude, answered 
heavily, “‘ None!” 





A GIRL AND THREE-QUARTERS. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
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SHE interested me from the first moment 
that I saw her. It is true that she was 
rich enough to interest those who had only 
heard of her... But I happen to be one 
of those men, more numerous than is 
commonly supposed, who have a consti- 
tutional prejudice against women with a 
great deal of money. Such men are parti- 
cularly common among the large class who 
have next to none of their own. We have 
a sort of notion, I suppose, that great 
wealth is such an admirable covering for 
faults as never to be wasted upon beings 
like ourselves—I mean, of course, upon the 
good and wise. But Miss Lanyon, to 
whom I was introduced in the very middle 
of a terrible crush at Sir Robert Heron’s, 
was no ordinary specimen of the rich and 
lovely orphan. Nobody could have called 
her pretty, and few (had she been poor) 
would have called her beautiful ; but I had 
never seen in any other girl so much of 
Athat interesting, sympathetic something for 
which beauty is the merest of makeshifts. 
She had been, was, or was to be, the 
heroine of a story, as unquestionably as 
that her hazel eyes were full of inner light, 
and her voice of a grave, soft, warm glow 
—I know exactly what I mean. I had 
heard of her before, and it was not her 
reputation for wealth that had inclined to 
make me a little afraid of her. 

I must begin with her grandfather. He 
had made the family fortune as a contractor 
for Continental railways, and had died 
abroad, leaving hisonlyson hissole heir. This 
son was an exceptionally eccentric character. 
I hardly know what he was not, except 





that he was certainly not a railway con- 
tractor. He was a poet of such singular 
originality that the general public set him 
down for a lunatic, which provoked the 
select few to rank him somewhere above 
the level of Shelley. He was also a 
painter, a musician, an inventor, a scholar 
—altogether a sort of nineteenth-century 
Leonardo da Vinci. But he was a great deal 
more even than these. He was a devout 
believer in astrology and all its kindred 
crazes, and firmly believed that he believed in 
magic as an art as well as a science. After 
the death of his wife, he had devoted him- 
self to the study of occult mysteries—some 
said to their successful practice also. For 
he had carried his little girl, Stella, to some 
out-of-the-way corner in Italy, where his 
neighbours gave him credit for being a 
wizard, and I know not what beside. I 
happened to be acquainted with a cousin 
of his who had paid him a visit in his 
hermitage, and had all sorts of impossible 
legends about him that were current among 
the peasantry, and even among their 
betters. He would have gone to the stake 
most assuredly in the good old times. I 
need not say that, as a man and a 
Londoner of my own time, I believed none 
of them. But he certainly did one wonder- 
ful thing. I know, on scientific, that is to 
say, infallible grounds, that he did not dis- 
cover the elixir vite—indeed, he proved 
that he had not, by dying. On like 
grounds, I am assured that he did not 
light upon the philosopher’s stone. But, 
nevertheless, in spite of all his innumerable 
extravagances of every kind, and of all his 
utterly unbusiness-like nature, he left his 
only daughter Stella a good deal richer 
than his father had left him. So much of 
the mystery attaching to him was un- 
doubtedly true. What disposed me to be 
a little shy of her was that she had spent 
babyhood, childhood, and girlhood in such 
an atmosphere of crucibles and astrolabes. 
And, when I met her, I felt that there was 
something of the witch about her in one 
sense, and in a very pleasant one. I am 
no student myself, and have a natural awe 
ef women who are supposed to know more 
about things than I do. But there was a 
decidedly agreeable sensation about the 
sort of awe with which Stella Lanyon 
inspired me. 

“T don’t feel quite a stranger to you,”, 
said I, “for I have heard of you from 
Charley Noyes—isn’t he a cousin of yours? 
How do you find London after Italy 1” 

“Very full of people,” said she, looking 
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round. “There are more people in this 
one room than you would see at ——”—I 
did not catch the name of the place—* in 
ten years. And to think that there are 
thirty or forty gatherings as large as this 
going on all at once—it is terrible.” 

‘*] suppose you have hardly had time to 
know many people yet?” asked I. 

“Oh, dear! I really don’t know what 
you call many people. It seems to me as 
if I knew everybody in London, except 
those who are here.” 

“T thought you had lived so much away 
from us all; and you are only just in 
town.” 

“That is true ; but then everybody is so 
dreadfully kind. They talk of England 
being so cold and inhospitable—on the 
contrary, Italy is arctic to London. Every- 
body who ever heard of me seems to want 
to be friends with me.” 

I watched for one accent of sarcasm on 
the part of a rich stranger at the expense 
of needy cousins and distant acquaintances 
with marriageable sons. But there was 
none. She obviously accepted her welcome 
at the value of its show without suspecting 
that it would have been half a degree 
colder had she been by so much less worth 
welcoming. 

“T can quite believe that,” said I, with 
double meaning. 

“Yes; of course you know your own 
countrymen,” she said, just as simply as 
before. 

We were penned in our places by the 
crowd, and had to put up with one 
another’s company till some chance should 
give either of us the power of moving. As 
for me, after the first minute I lost every 
wish for the power. After the second I 
dreaded lest the chance should come. After 
the third I had forgotten that we were in 
the crowd at all—that she was rich and 
reputed a marvel of strange learning, and 
that I was poor, and distinguished for 
nothing except—except When I come 
to think of it, I don’t know that I can con- 
trive to except anything. If she made 
everybody feel about her in four minutes 
as she made me, she must have inherited 
something more than money from Richard 
Lanyon. I cannot describe the effect of 
her eyes, her voice, her simplest words, of 
her mere presence, upon a man whom 
eight-and-thirty inches round the chest and 
a regular and thorough exercise of all his 
bodily faculties have effectually protected 
from all the common mesmeric influences 
of which most people talk so fluently and, to 
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my mind, so incomprehensibly. None of 
their tales ever suggested half the influence 
which the simple presence of Stella Lanyon 
threw over me. And she was so quiet, so 
natural, apparently so utterly free from any 
sort of self-consciousness all the while. It 
seemed to flow from her as a matter of 
course, with the faint perfume of her fan. 
Call it fascination, if you please—I can 
think of no better word. 

But a break came at last in the crush. 
I turned my head for a moment; and, 
when my eyes looked for her again, she 
was gone from where she had been stand- 
ing, nor could I see her anywhere. I almost 
felt as if I had been in a dream, she had 
disappeared so suddenly. Not that, if it 
had been anybody else, I should have 
thought much of the matter. For people 
to disappear suddenly from one another in 
crushes like that is nothing remarkable. 
But, somehow, the least thing concerning 
her seemed to have become remarkable to 
me. 

And another thing happened which, 
with me at least, is unusual. I lost my 
whole interest in everything and every- 
body round me—I am naturally gregarious 
to a commonplace extent, and enjoy my 
company, including my own, wherever I 
may happen to be ; but with her departure 
whatever soul might happen to be in the 
room seemed to have vanished also. It 
seemed as if I could not stay. At half- 
past eleven, therefore, barely ten minutes 
after being sure that I had hopelessly lost 
her, I left the Herons’, lighted a cigar, 
and strolled more or less on my way 
home. 

But neither tobacco nor fresh air seemed 
to dissolve the odd feeling that a sensible 
current of some inexplicable kind had been 
established between Stella Lanyon and me 
—me, of all men, who had never felt about 
any women in my life a feeling strong 
enough to outlive the first whiff of a cigar. 
It made me feel ashamed. “ Well,” I 
thought, “I’m not the man to stand any 
nonsense of this kind. I don’t believe in 
mesmerism any more than I do in witch- 
craft, and I won’t stand what I don’t 
believe in, as sure as my name’s Frank 
Dean. If one cigar in solitude won’t do 
the trick, perhaps two in company will. I 
suppose I’ve been over-working my brain. 
Tl look up Mordaunt; brains don’t get 
damped there.” n 

I hardly expected to*find a man in his 
own rooms at such an hour; but, as it 
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happened, I had not made myself comfort- 
able with the result of a raid on my friend’s 
cellaret for ten minutes when he came in. 
He also was in dress-clothes, and he had a 
radiant look on his usually placid and im- 
perturbable face, which, in my present 
mood, a little irritated me. I did not feel 
like myself, and I had been guided to 
Mordaunt by a desire to find something 
real, familiar, and unchangeable, : to lay 
firm hold by. I had looked to find this in 
Mordaunt’s one expression of countenance 
which I had not known to vary by a shade 
for seven years till now. 

“You here, old fellow?” said he. 
“ Where do you hail from at this hour?” 

“From a crush at the Herons’. And 
you?” a 

“From nothing so swell. From a crush 
at the Greens’.” 

- “ And who may the Greens be ?” 

“Qh, something in the City, of course, 
but regular sand-boys! Don’t you know ? 
People I’ve got to be civil to—don’t know 
why. Don’t know how I first got there, 
and don’t know why I went again. Wonder 
why one ever does do again what one’s 
done once? Suppose one has to. Don’t 
you know? Can’t get a new idea: every 
day. Got one to-night though, at the 
Greens’.” 

“ You mean to tell me that you—Gerald 
Mordaunt—have got a new idea? I 
thought that beam in your eye didn’t mean 
nothing but the Greens’ champagne.” 

“ Awful bad form, isn’t it—too much 
champagne? I suppose they make it in 
the City.  ’Tisn’t that, though, though 
that’s an idea, too. I tell you, old fellow, 
that it’s worth while to go into the City 
now and then, even if one’s got to swim 
through champagne to get there.” 

* Well, what have you found ?” 

“* My dear Dean, you'll stare and all that, 
don’t you know? but I’ve got serious 
thoughts of marrying and settling on 
twenty thousand a year.” 

“ The de——” 

“Yes, don’t you know ? It’s about time, 
too. I met a girl there; and if a readi- 
ness to cut the bulls and bears, and let: one 
Gerald Mordaunt make love to her, means 
proper ambition and aspiration and—you 
see, she’s worth it. She’s worth a hundred 
thousand atleast, and all herown. Old Green 
himself told me so. No father, mother, 
brother, sister, and nota bit like yourcommon 
heiresses—pretty—brains for two—money 
for twenty. I talked to her till I left—two 
hours F 








_ “And what’s her name—unless you're 
afraid of me?” 

“Of you? No; Ican’tsayIam. Stella 
Lanyon ; don’t you know ?” 

“Stella Lanyon! You've been talking 
to Miss Lanyon for two hours till you left 
the Greens’, which I suppose isn’t more 
than half an hour ago?” 

“My dear fellow, of course. Didn’t I 
say so?” 

“ But—it’s simply impossible 

“Didn’t say it was possible, don’t you 
know? only said it was true. Why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“ Because it so happens, Mordaunt, that 
for at least a whole hour until half an hour 
ago I was talking to Miss Lanyon at the 
Herons’.” 

“Her sister, perhaps. No, she hasn’t a 
sister; she told me so. Cousin. I mean 
Miss Stella Lanyon, don’t you know ?” 

‘And I mean Miss Stella Lanyon, a 
great heiress P 

“ Just come from Italy,” said Mordaunt. 
“Come, old fellow, it’s not likely that two 
great heiresses named Stella Lanyon, both 
without sisters, should have just come 
from Italy, don’t you know ?” | 

“Hardly,” said I. “And the Miss Lanyon 
whom I mean has just come from Italy. 
Perhaps your Miss Lanyon is the grand- 
daughter of old Lanyon, the railway man, 
and daughter of Lanyon, the poet—if you 
ever heard of him—and has lived in Italy 
ever since she was born——” 

“That’s the very girl! Come, none of 
your chaff. I’m hit at last, Dean. I see 
you know all about her. Is that twenty 
thousand true ?” 

Of course it was natural for Mordaunt to 
fancy that I was joking when I talked about 
having met the very girl whom he had told 
me he had been talking with at the same 
time elsewhere. But I certainly felt a 
little bewildered. I had certainly not been 
dreaming that I had met Miss Lanyon— 
the whole course of our conversation had 
told me it was she. And yet Mordaunt 
had heard Miss Lanyon’s true history told 
him by another girl, who had also told him 
that she was Miss Lanyon. Could an 
impostor have found her way among the 
Greens ? 

“Old fellow,” I was beginning, when our 
discussion was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a man whom Mordaunt knew very 
well, and I more slightly. How Askew 
came to foregather with Mordaunt is some- 
thing of a puzzle. He was a really clever 
fellow, and he really had something to do. 
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He was a surgeon—rather too fond of 
pleasure for a professional man, but never 
letting his pleasures do him any harm. He 
was ambitious, and had a turn for science 
quite apart, I think, from his ambition. I 
suppose it was the natural law that regu- 
lates the sympathy of contrasts which made 
the two men friends—at any rate, frequent 
companions. Perhaps it was that Askew 
was a great talker and Mordaunt an excel- 
lent listener. 

“T’ve looked in for a drink,” said he. 
“T’ve been inflicting a paper on the 
Hypothetical Society, and their liquor is 
bad, and my paper was dry. Thank you. 
Where have you two been? By the way, 
for a wonder I came across somebody really 
worth meeting for once, and a woman, too. 
Worth meeting for her own sake, I mean, 
and not only because she is the daughter 
of a very remarkable man. Some people 
used to think him something a great deal 
more than eccentric. But it is certain that 
when science comes to be simplified, and 
when we learn that what the ignorant used 
to set down to magic and the stupid to 
imposture were in truth great and forgotten 
discoveries of the secrets of Nature made 
by great men who lived before their time, 
then I don’t believe that the names of 
Agrippa and Bacon themselves will be 
looked upon as greater than that of 
Richard Lanyon.” 

“Of whom do you say?” asked Mordaunt 
and I together. 

“Well, such is fame! Never mind. 
Pass the drink. He was a great man. 
He’d have been burnt yesterday; he’d 
be sent to a madhouse to-day; he'll be 
honoured the day after to-morrow. I 
suppose he'll be of more interest to you 
two fellows as the father of an uncom- 
monly pretty girl. I suppose she won’t be 
of the smallest interest to you as the 
cleverest and most intelligent woman whom 
even I ever talked with for an hour. Why 
she made even me talk, silent as I am with 
women by nature. As for her, she was the 
most brilliant talker I ever heard, and the 
most delightful one. She understood my 
paper as well as I did myself, though she had 
only heard it read once, and I ~ 

“She has made you talk, Askew,” said 
I, “whoever she may be. Do you mean to 
say that Miss Lanyon ‘ 

“ Miss Stella Lanyon,” interrupted Mor- 
daunt, “with twenty thousand a year——” 

“Daughter of Richard Lanyon—has 
spent the whole of this evening in your 
company ?” 














Askew looked as if he disliked the 
question. “She certainly did have that 
bad taste,” said he. ‘Tastes are not to be 
accounted for, you know. I suppose she 
liked it. After all, why shouldn’t she ?” 

“Because,” said Mordaunt, “ she couldn't, 
don’t you know. Because she was at the 
Greens’ all the evening till when I left not 
half an hour ago ‘ 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said I. “TI told 
you before, and I tell you again, that Miss 
Stella Lanyon was at the Herons’ the whole 
evening till I came away.” 

Mordaunt could not suspect me of 
joking now that, while she had been 
during the same time both at the Herons’ 
and at the Greens’, she had also been at a 
third place in company with a third man. 
I actually saw a second expression in Mor- 
daunt’s face in the course of the same half- 
hour, and since that was proved possible 
why almost anything might be. I am 
bound to say that our talk took a by no 
means agreeable turn, which left us no 
room to suspect one another of jesting. I 
could see that both Mordaunt and Askew 
were as much under the influence of some 
strange and uncharacteristic influence or fas- 
cinationas I—the keen-brained and sceptical 
Askew, the unimaginative Mordaunt, were 
in precisely the same boat with me, Frank 
Dean, who prided myself on being as 
healthy a subject as the Queen has in her 
whole realm. First we argued ; and there 
was absolutely no question but that, at 
different places, but at precisely the same 
hour, three men had been in particularly 
close and interesting conversation with 
Stella Lanyon, only daughter and heiress 
of the Richard Lanyon, who had just arrived 
in London from Italy. There could be no 
question about her identity; in such a case 
a double was incredible. But a treble! 
What was she like ? How was she dressed? 
On the latter point male memory may not 
count for much; but so far as our united 
recollection went it was agreed—all alike 
had the same impression of cream-colour, 
and silk, and old lace, and a pale-coloured 
fan edged with swan’s-down. Did she 
wear any flowers ? 

“A sort of jasmine,” said I. 

“ Yes, gelsominum,” said Askew. 

“Was it anything like this?” asked 
Mordaunt, taking from his breast-pocket— 
yes, I read it in Askew’s look as plainly as 
he in mine—he had obtained one of the 
very flowers which we others had only 
seen. 

How had it been obtained? The argument 
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became sharp and bitter. We wrangled 
over the exact size of her eyes and the 
precise shade of her hair. We fought hard 
over the question of whether, when one 
speaks of “hazel” eyes, one means a sort of 
brown, or a sort of green, or a sort of grey. 

We were in full fight when yet another 
of Mordaunt’s friends came in. In that, 
at any rate, there was nothing strange, for, 
after midnight, his rooms were a kind of 
club, of which at least twenty men used to 
make themselves free. 

“You seem excited, you fellows,” said 
Barton—a man we used to call “ The Red 
Rover,” because, being afflicted with a tenor 
voice, he used to make such havoc upon 
the High C’s. “I’ve been taking a dose of 
Bellini—very good, all but the tenor. I 
was in luck’s way, though. I was in Lady 
Hartland’s box: and who do you think was 
there but the new heiress, you know—Miss 
Lanyon ?” 

Not one of us answered him a word. 


I left Mordaunt’s with Askew, with 
whom, since he had not obtained a flower, 
I felt a sort of sympathy in this bewilder- 
ing affair. ‘ What can you suppose it all 
means?” asked I. “It seems to mean 
nothing less than—Ubiquity.” 

“T don’t know what on earth to make 
of it,” said he. “I’m not one of those to 
deny facts because I can’t understand them. 
This is a fact, I suppose. Yes; there 
can’t be four Stella Lanyons. Four Stella 
Lanyons would imply the possibility of 
forty thousand. And it can’t be any stupid 
joke of yours, and Mordaunt’s, and the 
Rover's. You couldn’t have known before- 
hand that I was going to meet her at the 
Hypothetical, any more than you knew I 
was going to be there ?” 

“What do you think, then ?” 

“ What do you?” 

“Do you think it’s quite impossible 
that——” 

“ That what ?” 

“That old Lanyon ought to have been 
burnt three hundred years ago ?” 

‘Call things by their right names. You, 
living in the nineteenth century, want to 
know if I, a medical man, believe in 
witchcraft, and in witches, and think Miss 
Lanyon to be one of them? Is that what 
you mean ?” 

“Nonsense. Not a witch, of course. 
Nobody believes in witches, except——” 

“Except a good many more people than 
you fancy. Read the papers, and see.” 





used to call witchcraft—isms, and such 
things—doesn’t it look as if there might 
be something in them after all ?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” said Askew. “Not a 
bit of it. If this Stella Lanyon can be in 
four places at once, she’s a witch—that’s 
the only word: nothing else, less, nor more. 


If she wasn’t, but has only made four, or, 


at least three men fancy they saw her, she’s 
still a witch all the same. . . . What do 
you think of your form of the phantasin? 
Did she seem to you as if she were any 
commonplace girl one picks up and talks 
nonsense to for an hour——” 

“No. There was something strange 
about her—something—even when she said 
the commonest things.” 

“T’m not going to rest till I find this 
out, Dean. To-morrow I shall call on her. 
Her interest in science will give me an 
excuse, easily. Good-night. Old Lanyon 
must have left no end of papers behind 
him—- and—if—who knows what strange 
and unexpected application of the natural 
laws of time and place that extraordinary 
genius may not have found? I must call 
for the sake of science.” 

“And of twenty thousand a year,” 
thought I, as I parted from him. Believe 
it or not, reader, it is simply true, that my 
interest in that eidolon of Stella Lanyon, 
which had affected me so strangely, was 
wholly independent of her wealth and of my 
needs. I had a feeling that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to see her again, 
and an inexpressible loathing at the idea 
that men like Askew, Mordaunt, and Barton 
should brag about her, and—was I quite 
sure that it was her fortune, even with 
them, which had brought them under a 
like influence to mine? I declare that I 
dreamed of witchcraft far more in connec- 
tion with the greater mystery of her fasci- 
nation than in relation to her incredible 
and yet amply proven ubiquity. Could 
there be four Stella Lanyons? Utterly 
impossible. Three impostors? As impos- 
sible—utterly. Four lunatics, otherwise 
sane, who, independently of one another, 
had caught the same craze at the same 


hour about a girl whom not one had ever 


seen before? Yet more impossible, if more 
impossible anything could be. And then 
I thought of that strange anachronism—the 
repute of Richard Lanyon. Are men of 
science, in their limited beliefs, so much 
wiser after all than Italian peasants may 
be in theirs, which, after all, have the 
advantage of holding nothing to be impos- 
sible? Is there no warrant for witchcraft 
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in the authorities of great men whom science 
herself honours as her fathers, and in books 
that many very able savants still accept for 
gospel? My brain—without the least 
reference to Mordaunt’s liquors—was run- 
ning about ina maze. And then I thought 
again of all I had ever heard of the girl ; 
brought up in an atmosphere of wizardry 
and mystery till, true or false, it must have 
fused itself with her soul. If true, what 
secret powers might not her father have 
taught her to acquire? True, there was no 
apparent cause for wasting such a faculty as 
ubiquity upon a couple of crushes, an opera, 
and a conversazione of gentlemen and ladies 
in spectacles. But then the same objection 
may be taken to all the tales of witchcraft 
of which I ever heard. What was Doctor 
Faustus himself but a vulgar practical joker ; 
at least, till he saw Helen? Atleast, there 
was no jest here; not the grain of one. 
And Askew was going to call upon her! 
And I 

“ But I have it!” I exclaimed to myself. 
‘‘T will look up her cousin, Charley Noyes.” 





IIL. 


I suppose I need hardly say that I called 
upon Miss Lanyon’s cousin only to find 
that he had gone abroad, and that the time 
for his return was unknown. It was clear 
that I, a mere accidental acquaintance due 
to the pressure of circumstances, in their 
literal meaning of persons standing round, 
had no excuse for calling on the lady herself, 
even supposing that I could be sure of find- 
ing only one self and not half-a-dozen selves. 
Why had I wasted so much of my time in 
merely illustrating the laws of ballistics on 
the billiard-table, instead of writing a 
treatise on them which might prove my 
passport to one who assisted at scientific 
meetings, even while she was letting her- 
self be bored at the opera by a Barton, 
and mocking a Mordaunt in some mob of 
outer Philistines with gifts of flowers? All 
that day I passed in thinking what I could 
do. Neither sleep nor along pull on the 
river sufficed to break that half pleasant, 
half painful, wholly bewildering and _be- 
wildered current which made me feel to 
her as the needle feels to the magnet, even 
when an impassable barrier stands between 
them. And, what was stranger still, as 
the hours passed, the feeling grew. At first, 
it was in character something like the effect 
of nectar, which I suppose to be that of an 
ethereal champagne, bubbling with sparkles 
of sunshine. She never left me—in spirit 
—for one moment of the day. But with 





evening, which I had not the heart to spend 
from home, the nectar became sadly mingled 
with gall. I hated myself for my folly. 
Nay, though my lingering reason told me 
that I, and I alone, could have met the real 
Stella Lanyon last night, I could hardly 
bear to think that Mordaunt, Barton, 
Askew, perhaps fifty men more, had been 
alone with her in the perfect solitude of a 
crowd at the same time as I—had it not 
been proved beyond the power of reason 
to doubt or deny? I hated all that I felt ; 
but I was half conscious of hating it doubly 
because it was not unshared Well, one 
can hardly help thinking a great deal about 
a girl whom one knows to have been 
visibly, audibly, and tangibly present in 
four different places at least at the same 
hour. But it was not the thoughts, but 
that magnet-like influence which troubled 
me. 

It would never do. The next day I took 
another course with myself. I went out 
and about, and did not, in spite of a most 
morbid and unnatural distaste for the com- 
pany of my fellow-creatures, allow myself 
to spend a single hour alone. I did not 
happen to come across any of the other 
men; but then it is true I did not put 
myself in their way, and I had a sort of 
impression that the avoidance, repulsion, 
antipathy—call it what you please—was 
mutual. 

But, in the evening, as a part ef my 
determined social programme, I turned up, 
about ten o’clock, at a house into which 
people who knew the Herons drifted in the 
natural course of things. I’m not sure if I 
even remember the name ; but I suppose I 
had some idea of it at the time. i hardly 
knew why I went there in particular. But 
I had not been in the room five minutes 
before I knew. The magnet had done its 
work ; Stella Lanyon was there. 

It is not always an easy thing to find 
one’s way to the one person in a room who 
is the cause, openly or secretly, of one’s 
being there at all. One’s very desire seems 
to be a hindrance and a stumbling-block in 
one’s way. I need not go through all the 
difficulties of the journey across a drawing- 
room : everybody knows it to be as full of 
sudden arrests and ambuscades as a cam- 
paign in a savage country. It seemed to 
me at last as if she herself, while drawing 
me towards her, was at the same time 
avoiding me—in appearance at least, if 
not in reality. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I should, of course, have obeyed 
such an instinct and have left her to do as 
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she pleased. But these were not ordinary 
circumstances, by any means. It was not 
instinct, but necessity, which compelled me 
to speak to her again, if but one word. 

At last I found my opportunity, and did 
not let it go. Once more I was in her 
immediate presence, and the obviously 
insane idea of her being elsewhere at the 
same time shrivelled up into nothing. I 
forgot that the idea, however seemingly 
insane, was taken out of the category of 
illusions by being shared among four men. 
I hardly know whether it was she or I who 
turned the conversation, such as it was, 
upon music and theatres, or, if it were I, 
how far it was with conscious intention. 
At any rate, the topic is one that comes up 
to the surface easily and soon. 

“ Have you had time yet to hear Clari ?” 
I asked. 

“ No—not yet,” said Miss Lanyon. “I 
suppose she is wonderfully fine ?” 

“ Then—you have not heard Norma this 
season? I asked you about Clari, because 
a friend of mine told me he met you 
there.” I can hardly express my relief 
on learning that the Red Rover had been 
either bragging or blundering—that, at 
least, would not be wonderful ; and if he, 
why not the others also ? 

But a sudden though slight flush came 
into her face of the kind which, when our 
detective organs are on the alert, we are 
only too ready to translate into a sign of 
confusion. “ Oh, yes—of course ; I forgot— 
of course I have heard Norma,” said she. 
“ Have you?” 

“Tm afraid,” said I, “I need hardly ask 
you what you think of Clari—I agree with 
you she has not one of those voices that 
make forgetting them impossible; and, 
indeed, it is in voices that speak, not in 
voices that sing, that we mostly hear those 
tones which we must remember all our 
lives. I am not a musical fanatic, like 
Barton—you see I have no voice of my 
own. I think it was with the Hartlands 
he told me he met you.” 

“ No doubt—yes ; I remember perfectly,” 
said Miss Lanyon hastily. “ How terribly 
warm the room is! Do you know who 
that lady is with the diamonds ?” 

The room was not terribly warm, and I 
knew that Miss Lanyon did not care a 
straw to learn the name of the lady with 
the diamonds. Then she had been at the 
opera in the same box with Barton, and 
it could only have been on that evening 
before last when I was talking with her 
at the Herons’. She, of course—unless 





clairvoyance were among her other gifts— 
would assume that I might, if I chanced 
fo think about a matter apparently so 
trivial, choose among half-a-dozen other 
dates for her visit to the opera. But I 
knew that it could only have been on that 
one evening, and on no other. 

And then there was her obvious con- 
fusion—her assumed forgetfulness at first, 
and her sudden and meaningless change of 
subject, as soon as she found that I had a 
witness to her having heard Clari in 
Norma. Once more I felt myself to be on 
the track of a Faustine—a she-Faust, who 
had discovered or inherited the power of 
over-riding the conditions of time and place 
with or without the aid of some familiar 
demon. I declare that the fact was be- 
coming so familiar a demon to me that the 
only important question seemed to be: 
What could be her end and purpose in 
wasting such a power upon what seemed so 
slight a thing? But then is there a single 
thing in the whole world that can be called 
a slight thing? What can seem slighter 
than to breathe for the space of a minute ? 
And yet, but for that minute’s breath where 
would life itself be? It was very far indeed 
from slight to me that I should feel myself 
under the spell of one- whom a man like 
Askew had declared to be a witch, unless 
we assumed the possibility of things which 
are even more impossible. It might not be 
a slight thing to her to bring men under 
her spell—even such men as we were—and, 
in order to extend and multiply the field of 
her power, to multiply herself into four or 
a hundred women at once so that she might 
influence at once a hundred men. It did 
not follow that, because she stooped to us, 
she did not spread her shadow over higher 
heads than ours. From my own point of 
view, I perceive a certain absurdity in 
comparing myself, or Mordaunt, or Askew, 
or the Rover, with Gretchen. But she 
was hardly much bigger game for a Faust 
than we were for a Faustine, who must 
look in her victims for qualities very 
different from the innocence and beauty 
which attracted the master-conjurer. I 
was not particularly innocent, but I was 
beginning to be a little alarmed. 

“She is the wife of a distinguished pro- 
fessor,” said I, in answer to Miss Lanyon’s 
question about the lady in diamonds. My 
information was pure invention, and it had 
not even the merit of ingenuity, seeing 
that diamonds are not an ordinary attri- 
bute of professors’ wives, however distin- 
guished they may be. But I wanted to 
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give the talk a special turn. ‘You are 
interested in science, are you not?” 

“T? What can make you imagine 
that?” asked she. “I learned the use of 
the globes once—but no, they did not 
interest me.” 

“That is not what others say of you. 
My friend Dr. Askew—a great savant him- 
self—tells me that you are one of the most 
brilliant lights in science—but, of course, 
genius implies modesty.” 

“T? Dr. Askew? I don’t remember——” 

Ah, then he had not called upon her 
after all! I felt half reconciled to her 
mystery. ‘Didn’t you meet him when 
he read his hypothetical paper the other 
day ?” 

‘ Oh—of course, yes: that was Dr. 
Askew. I have such a terrible memory 
for names. Of course—a most interesting 
paper—how stupid I am! I—he—which 
do you like best this year—the Academy 
or the Grosvenor ?” 

“T have not yet been able to see both; 
and I have not the gift of being in two 
places at once,” said I, with a feeble attempt 
at a smile. What was the use of following 
her to the Greens’? In three places at 
once she most assuredly had been, on her 
own confused and unwilling confession, 
and, on the clearest external evidence, at 
four. What was I to think, do, or say ? 

If you be not at present in love, reader, 
look back to when you last were, or for- 
ward to when you next will be. And then 
imagine how you would feel if she whom 
you wished to make all in all to you were a 
being who had the power of multiplying 
herself at pleasure, and being wherever 
else she pleased even when she seemed to 
be alone with you. Would you be content 
to feel yourself master of only one-fourth 
of her, and not be able to claim the other 
three parts of her without committing 
psychological bigamy? You would not be 
able to know where she was, what she was 
doing—not even who she was—even if she 
seemed never to leave your side. And 
what you had of her—would it be the real 
woman, or only some phantasmic sem- 
blance of her? Would she be sometimes a 
substance and sometimes a shadow? But 
to follow out such questions as these beyond 
a certain point is to try to thresh wheat 
from wind. I know how you would feel 
perfectly well. You would feel as I learned 
to feel about Stella Lanyon: for, without 
any seeming effort on her part, I fell more 
and more under her spell. Her ubiquity 
developed my unwilling state of fascination 





into a torture of jealousy. Was she hold- . 
ing the same talk with a dozen men even 

then and there—no; even then, but not 

there? I could not bear to think of it— 

no; even though I would not have taken 

her twenty thousand a year, or her purse 

of Fortunatus no doubt, to marry the fourth 

part of any woman. 

But, in spite of myself, and though I 
have never been able to find the smallest 
pleasure in romantic and sentimental dis- 
comfort, I, the needle, could not rid myself 
of the magnetism with which I was imbued. 
Against my reason and my will, I found 
myself haunting the places where she was 
likely to be, and I often found her there, 
I never referred again to the mystery of 
her ubiquity. I avoided enquiring into it. 
I refused to let my mind dwell upon it, it 
was so utterly loathsome to me. I no less 
avoided the society of Mordaunt’s set, for 
fear I should be compelled to look the 
mystery in the face again. I played the 
part of the hunted ostrich. Apart from 
the underlying torment, the part was a 
pleasant one. 

The charm grew and grew. I even 
fancied, now and then, that, by some secret 
skill of hers, the common circle of face 
and fortune hunters was kept at a distance, 
and that I alone was admitted to its centre. 
At any rate, we were a great deal together, 
and at last something happened which 
showed how utterly I had fallen under her 
power. 

We were talking together in a con- 
servatory, which was our form of dancing. 
There always seemed to be some mystical 
and occult connection between her and 
flowers—especially white flowers. I said 
something about when and where I should 
next meet her. 

“Ah, who knows that?” said she. 
‘Perhaps in a year and a day—perhaps in 
seven years; who can tell? Everybody, 
they say, meets everybody in seven years.” 

“In Heaven’s name,” I exclaimed, “ what 
can you mean ?” 

“Only that next week I am going back 
to Italy. That’s all.” 


“ And—you will be glad togo? Yes, of 
course you will.” 
“TY dare say I shall,” said she. But she 


did not speak gladly. 


“Must you go? What is the use of 


your being able to—— Can’t you go to 
Italy and stay in London too? Do you 
know that——” 

“ What?” 


“ Well, that you have conquered. What- 
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ever it means, I cannot live without seeing 
you, without being near you. It is all I 
have lived for, ever since I first heard your 
voice and saw your eyes. Stay, give me 
no more of you than I can call mine, but 
only let me keep that and stay.” 

My speech startled myself. When I had 
come with her among those flowers that 
evening nothing was further from my most 
unconscious purpose than to ask my 
especial phantasm of Stella Lanyon the 
heiress, of Stella Lanyon the witch, of 
Stella Lanyon the enchantress, to make 
me the husband of any part of her. But 
my words meant that or nothing—any- 
thing, even marriage, sooner than let her 
wholly go. 

We were very close together, my lips 
had even touched her face, when she 
started away from me suddenly. 

‘You care for me so much,” she ex- 
claimed hurriedly and eagerly—“ for me, 
only forme? You think—do you know 
what I am? I must tell you—I must 
confess——” 

“ Will you be my wife? You need say 
nothing else. I do know what you are. 
It makes no difference to me—none.” 

“You do know?” she half whispered, 
but with an eager joy in her whisper that 
thrilled through my whole heart. “Then 
—thank Heaven !—you know all, and you 
care for me!” 

“You will not go to Italy—not this 
You?” 

“No.” 

“You will stay. You will never let me 
have less of you than I have now ? ” 

She answered it as we would have those 
answer us who love us. __I was to see her 
to-morrow at home. I left the house that 
night plighted to this mystery body and 
soul for ever, whatever she might be. 
And neither will nor reason could find a 
word to say, or, if they did, my soul was 
deaf to them.” 

I was on my way home, letting my 
heart revel in a sort of desperation, and 
trying to persuade it that all its fears and 





forebodings were but a dream, when a/| 


sudden inward coldness came upon me, as 
if I had morally as well as_ physically 
passed from a hot and _heavily-perfumed 
atmosphere into a frozen wind. But the 
cause was nothing worse than simply dis- 
agreeable to my present mood. It was 
only that, after not having seen him for 
weeks, I met Askew. 

He too, I fancied, seemed to be a little 
constrained ; but he relieved me as we 


went on together by not saying a 
word of Stella. No doubt he had for- 
gotten all about her. I have always 
noticed that savants of his stamp have an 
exceedingly comfortable faculty for forget- 
ting whatever they cannot understand 
easily. 

“Have you seen Mordaunt lately ?” 
asked he. ‘ Nor have I—not for weeks ; 
I don’t know how long. Let’s go and look 
him up now. I’m thirsty ; aren’t you?” 

There was nothing for which I felt less 
inclined. I was in full voyage on a 
wonderful sea of romance, and he had 
asked me-to break it by running straight 
upon a shoal of absolutely loathsome 
prose. But I had no excuse ready, and I 
was in a drifting humour, when we let the 
indifferent details of our course be guided 
by straws. In such wonderlands as those 
into which I had entered, wherein reason 
has no part, we live as in dreams. 

We found Mordaunt alone. He did not 
seem surprised either at our long absence 
from his rooms or at our unexpected 
return to them. But then, except on one 
occasion, he had never seemed surprised at 
anything. For some time we sat without 
much talking, until Mordaunt said : 

“We're all as if we'd been at a funeral 
or a wedding. Has neither of you fellows 
got anything to say?” 

“Nothing in particular,” said Askew. 
“*Why should I? I suppose most of the 
sayable things in the world have been said 





by this time. What’s the good of saying 
them over again ?” 

“Well, Askew, I never thought to hear 
the doctrine of the Silences preached by 
you. I always fancied you went in for the 
other thing, don’t you know. And every- 
thing sayable hasn’t been said. That’s the 
greatest mistake going.” 

“Well, Mordaunt, say something that’s 
worth saying that’s never been said 
before.” 

“T will. Why ‘shouldn’t I, don’t you 





know? Im going to settle down.” 
“That may be worth saying,” said 

Askew ; “but it’s not something that has 
' never been said before.” 
| ‘Isn't it. I never heard it before, any- 
| how. Yes, you fellows, I am. I’ve had 
enough of you all, myself included. I’m 
| going to my own wedding.” 

“ How much ?” asked Askew. 

“Oh, not much, but something—better 
'than a dead magpie, don’t you know. 
| Twenty thousand a year. Perhaps a trifle 


_ nore.” 
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“ What—twenty thousand a year? 
What do you mean ?” 

“T’ve taken a little walk down Fleet 
Street—into the City, don’t you know. 


I’m engaged to Stella Lanyon, that’s all.” 


“You! Stella Lanyon!” exclaimed 
Askew. “Are you mad, or what? It’s 
impossible ! ” 


‘“‘ Tt’s true all the same,” said Mordaunt 
coolly. ‘Why shouldn’t it be?”  . 

“For the very best reason in the world,” 
said Askew hotly. ‘“ Because Miss Lanyon 
is engaged to me! ” 

And I, what was I to think now? I 
bade them good-night without a word. I 


| left them to fight if they pleased about 


the woman who had that very evening 
promised herself to me. 


IIl. 


With a mind which was a perfect blank, 
with a heart full of I know not what, I 
called atthe house where Miss Lanyon was 
staying and asked to see her. I had no 
plan of action; one cannot build a plan 
upon air. She was at home, and would 
see me if I would wait a little. Well, it 
was something to find her at home, even 
though she had appointed to see me. But 
then she might also be in a hundred other 
places besides. I went into the drawing- 
room. On my way upstairs, however, it 
occurred to me that it is hardly right to 
take even a witch by surprise, even if that be 
possible, so I kept the servant in the room 
while I wrote in pencil : 

“Ts last night a dream? I cannot think 
so. When we parted, we were as surely 
pledged to another as & man and woman 
can be. But, whatever I said to you then, 
I have learned that I must have all you. 
If that cannot be, tell me so without seeing 
me, and do not let me see you again. I 
may learn strength enough to live without 
any of you, but never to live with less than 
all. It is not my fault that I have learned 
a part of your mystery—I do not ask to 
know more, unless you will.” 

I gave the servant the note with my 
card, and waited quietly. I must have 
waited a full half-hour. I thought it would 
never end. Was she writing me her 
answer? Could she be taking me at my 
word? And would it not be best so? 
And yet it was the last thing I desired. 

The door opened at last. But, to my 
disappointment, it was not Miss Lanyon. 
Surely she could not be going to answer 
me by a messenger? I certainly did not 
intend to receive my dismissal from any 














plain-looking young woman whom she 
might choose to employ as her secretary 
or companion. I had at least a right to 
hear her last word from her own self, or 
at least from such an ambassadress as an 
enchantress might send. 

“ Mr. Dean?” she asked, rather hesi- 
tatingly, as I rose and bowed formally 
when she entered the room. 

“My name is Alfred Dean,” said IL 
“ That is my card.” 

“ And you understand—you say you are 
engaged to Miss Stella Lanyon?” 

“1 suppose you are very deeply in her 
confidence, from what you say. But, pardon 
me, I came to speak to her.” 

“ Are you the Mr. Dean who is acquainted 
with Miss Lanyon’s cousin, Mr. Noyes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He has spoken of you, Mr. Dean,” 
she said, looking at my card again ; “it is 
only because he is convinced of your 
general sanity, and of your being the last 
man to insult a woman even by a jest, 
that Miss Lanyon bids me ask you for an 
explanation instead of sending a man to 
you instead of a woman. She has heard 
that young women with a little money and 
no guardians are subject to the most extra- 
ordinary attempts to gain introductions— 
more extraordinary even than What 
shall I say to Miss Lanyon, sir?” 

“ That I wish to see her instantly—that 
I must see her?” 

“You do see her. I am Miss Lanyon. 
And you say that you are engaged to me ?” 

“To you?” 

My exclamation meant nothing. I was 
in a hopeless labyrinth of mystery. Was 
this another of her phantasms? Was this 
her form at home? I had not engaged 
myself to this more than plain young 
woman. 

“Yes, tome. Perhaps I am mistaken,” 
she said sharply. ‘Tell me when I pro- 
mised to marry you.” 

“JT daresay you are Miss Lanyon,” I 
said desperately. ‘‘ No doubt you are. No 
doubt you could appear to me in any form 
you please. I don’t question that for one 
instant. I am as certain of that as that in 
the form of the most beautiful—in another 
form—we last night plighted ourselves to 
one another among the flowers. No doubt 
it was in yet another form that you 
have engaged yourself to Mordaunt, and 
in yet a third to Askew—perhaps in yet a 
fourth to Barton, for aught I know. No 
doubt——” 

“Yes; Charley did say you were sane. 
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Do you mean to tell me that you are not 
the only man to whom I am engaged ? 
} You mentioned three names, I think, be- 
sides your own. Pray give me the entire 
list that I may know how much I am to be 
married.” 

'“ Stella!” said a soft voice at the door ; 
“when shall you 

What else did it say? Heaven knows! 
' My heart burned’ in me—nay, seemed to 
burst into flame. It was my Stella who 
was speaking from the door. And she saw 
me, and she came in. 





“You told me you knew who I am!” 
said she. 

“ You are not Stella Lanyon ?” 

“T am Alice Noyes. Ah, Stella, did I 
not tell you that trouble would come ?” 

“*Of course you did,” said the real 
heiress, throwing herself into a couch and 
laughing—well, too heartily. “So you 
took me for a witch, Mr. Dean? Oh, dear! 
Ido not take you for a conjuror.” 

** But——” 

“ But all my flirtations, all at once, you 
mean’? Qh, Alice, it was:too bad of you 
—of all of you—to engage me to quite so 
many gentlemen! Indeed I must go bank- 
rupt—there is nothing else to be done. 
Swear never to tell of me, Mr. Dean. You 
see what a horribly awkward position I 
was in—in London for oné week, as I 
meant to be, at least, and with endless 
people to sée, of whom to prefer one was 
to offend all but one. Ido abhor going 
out so. I never went out in Italy ; I never 
learned how. I like sitting’ with a book at 
home, and rambling about all day in my 
own way, and tiring myself out with walk- 
‘ing, and early hours instead of late ones. 
And there were the City people, who were 
my grandfather’s relations and friends ; 
and the lords and ladies who were my 
mother’s ; and the philosophers who were 
my poor father’s. I divided them into four 
sets: financial, philosophical, musical, and 
ducal, I made sure that, for a week or 
so, they were not likely 'to overlap one 
another. Nobody was likely to be the 
wiser. I got my four cousins, Charley’s 
sisters, to take a ‘set apiece, and represent 
me. I sent Alice among the dukes and 
duchesses because—well, she is rather in 
that style. I sent Marion among the 
money-people because—well, I suppose be- 
cause she once saw the lord mayor’s show. 
Julia among the musicians because, as she 
can’t sing herself, she isn’t likely to be 
offensive to those that think they can. 





And Grace among the philosophers beeatse 
—because 4 

“ Askew said,” said I, mechanically, like 
a bewildered automaton, “‘that you—she 
—were—was—the most brilliant talker.” 

“‘ Because—poor girl !—she couldn’t belie 
my reputation by making blunders, because 
she hasn’t a word to say. It is wonderful 
what a lot clever ‘men always think of 
Gracie. But, oh, Alice, it was only settled 
that you should: represent me for a few 
nights ; I never bargained that you should 
engage me too! Well, Mr. Dean, I’m very 





‘sorry, but it can’t be helped, you see ; and 


we are off for Italy again next week, thank 
Heaven! Pray make my excuses to the 
disconsolate suitors whom I am compelled 
to leave forlorn. You see I couldn’t marry 
one without making three enemies at least. 
And on what principle could I choose ?.” 

But, no, I had not been a fool, let her 
laugh at me as she pleased. 

“You are a proved witch,” said I. “TI 
do not ask for the whole of you, only for 
the part of you calléd Alice Noyes.” 

She looked at me with a curious sort of 
surprise, 

_ “Tam a plain woman,” she said. “ Plain 
of face and plain of speech too. Are you 
aware that when I appear in the form of 
Alice Noyes I do not appear in the form of 
twenty thousand a year?” 

I glanced at Stella—no, Alice now. She 
did not doubt me. I took her hand. 

“We can get on without that,” said I 

“ Then,” said Miss Lanyon heartily, “7 
that is so, thank’ you, Alice, for the 
husband of your part of me, and I will be 
at your wedding wherever else I may be!” 


I am married to Alice. And her sisters 
are married also, though not to Mordaunt 
or Askew, who must be left to tell their 
own stories. have only professed to tell 
my own. 

And as to my own—is it impossible ? 
Mind, I don’t say, is it true? for true I 
know it to be. The only curious part 
about it is that Miss Lanyon’s stratagem 
for getting a quiet week in the London 
season should ever have been discovered at 
all. Others may be practising it even now, 
and, no doubt, many more will when 
once they perceive how easily it may be 
done. Hundreds of people appear at a 
dozen places in one evening. How? But 
by taking a hint from Miss Lanyon they 
may appear, without the gift of ubiquity, 
at three dozen with ease. 

And the mysterious fascination under 
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which I fell, as if it were a spell of destiny ? 
Oh, reader! if you ask that question, and 
cannot answer it without my aid, then I 
shall be compelled to call you by a name 
which I should be sorry indeed to apply 
to any reader of mine. 





THE SECRET OF FIVE-GABLED 
FARM. 
BY W. W.. FENN. 


CHAPTER I, 

* You’D best gie yours’en toime tu gan 
theer and back by dayleet.” 

“ Ts it far?” 

“ Aye ; aboon eight mile theer and back; 
but t’ road’s parlous bad; nae mair than a 
track in. places. It ain’t been used sin’ 
t’ ould farmer died: theer’s nivver been a 
stroke o’ work dee-an theer this ten or 
twelve months back ; and what wi’ t’ sloppy 
natur o’ t’ ground, and t’ floods out, I 
reckon a goodish bit o’ t? road is under 
watter, and if you.was to lose yoursen’ and 
gan right or left, you might find yoursen’ in 
a bog ‘as wad swaller ye up in no toime.” 

“Well, then, I-must make the best of 
my way there at once, and be careful; it 
does not. look four miles off though.” 

“Nay, that’s wheer it is, doan’t you 
see ; them commons is deceitful. In blus- 
terous weather, or just afore it rains, like 
it is now (for there'll be mair afore neet), 
things a.long way off look close, cause they 
stand out so dark, doan’t you see ? ” 

“Has no one lived there since old Kirk- 
wright died ?” 

“No; it’s nobbut a small place at best 
on’t, a gannin to rack and ruin by this 
time I’ spect: t’ land belangin’ to ’t isn’t 
much worth nayther ; howivver it came to 
be built at all in such an ootlandish spot, I 
caan’t tell! Such a way off t’? main road, 
and nivver a house near it for miles, and 
it’s terrible bleak across these moors, I can 
tell you. Ask pardon, sir, but du I under- 
stand ye to say as t’ property’s cum t’ you?” 

“Yes ; old Alexander Kirkwright was my 
uncle: but I never knew him: never heard 
of his existence, in fact, till the other day.” 

“ Aye; but he war a rum old customer 
they du say: lived theer for years all by 
his’sen ; kept no stock, and made nowt by 
his crops as I can make oot: naebody 
seeams to know rightly how he did live. 
You'll be for letting on it now, unless ye 
take to farming yoursen’: any ways I’m 
afeard it isn’t much good for all it’s a 
freehold.” 





“ Ah, well, I don’t know quite what I 
shall do with it yet. I must go over and 
have a look at it first. I should think 
I could get there and back, and see -all 
I want to see, in five hours. 


once ; and though the days are at their 
shortest, it won’t be quite dark until five 
o'clock.” 

“Not if t’weather houlds clear as ’tis 
now, but if it comes on to rain again, as 
I ’spect it will, you won’t have a bit 
o’ dayleet left by fower, not as will be of 
any use.” 

“ Ah, well, I am not afraid; I'll chance 
it.. This is the road, of course?” 

“ Yes, stick close to that, and mind you 
don’t get off on ’t, for theer’s hardly as 
much as a stump, or a fence, or a bit of a 
wall onywhere to show you t’ way.” 

“ All right then.’ I wish you good-day, 
and thank you.” 

This was about the pith of our talk: 
but what took me, Basil Naylor, a poor 


City clerk, away to the wilds of Lincolnshire | 


in that memorable December of 18161 
Well! I was then just twenty-one, and I 
am now eighty-four; but that’s no matter. 
I was just twenty-one, I say, when I stood 
talking to the man at the corner of the 
cross roads about the farm, and it was the 
business of the farm, as you may glean, 
which took me there. 
The five-gabled block of building in 
question, had been, considering its size, 
strangely and conspicuously visible across 


the ‘waste of flat marshy land for a long |}. 
while as I traversed the high road, and now |). 


that I had come ‘to the turning which 
evidently led directly to it, looked quite 


within easy reach; it was my property, | 
and I was going to take possession of it, ‘or, | 


at least, to look it over. 
There is no need to speak of my 
parentage, as I knew little or nothing of it 
myself. My old aunt, Sarah Kirkwright, 
brought me up—dragged me up, I might say 
—and it was only through having a studious 
turn, I suppose, that I got any education at 
all, if you can call what I learnt up to the 
time I was twenty, education. She was 
very poor, and did what she could for me 
no doubt, but it was not much, and at the 
age of twelve I was earning three-and- 
sixpence a week as an office boy in a 
merchant’s house in the City, where she was 
housekeeper—for merchants lived at their 
places of business in those days. ‘I think I 
knew she came from Lincolnshire, but it 
was not until her death, just before the 


It’s not quite 
noon yet ; I think I could do it if I start at 
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business of my inheritance took me down 
to that county, that I had any evidence of 
the fact. By that time I had risen to be 
the junior clerk. At least, I called myself 
so, and was getting seven-and-sixpence a 
week. One day, Mr. Kaye, a fellow clerk 
—he was so much above me in the office, 
that perhaps I ought not to call him so, 
being also a very much older man—showed 
me an advertisement in the morning paper, 
headed “next of kin wanted.” 

“That was what your aunt was called, 
wasn’t it, Naylor?” said he, pointing to the 
name mentioned. “ Perhaps she was the 
next of kin wanted ; if I were you I would 
make some enquiries at the lawyer’s office : 
see, it is close here, round the corner in 
Bucklersbury.” 

Acting on his suggestion, and with the 
paper in my hand, I slipped round at dinner- 
time, and begged to know if, by any chance, 
Mr. Kaye’s idea was right; and the long 
and the short of it all was, that my old 
aunt did actually turn out to be the next 
of kin—-sister, in short—to one Alexander 
Kirkwright, owner of a place known as 
Five-Gabled Farm, in the parish of Mead 
Marsh, -near Wainfleet, Lincolnshire. It 
took me a long time to prove that this was 
so, and there was an interminable going to 
and fro, and letter-writing, and overhauling 
of boxes and a desk containing papers, 
which had come to me at her death ; for 
you will understand she had been dead about 
two years when this happened. As appa- 
rently she had no relative in the world but 
myself, I forsooth was declared now to be 
her next of kin, and, consequently, the 
inheritor of a freehold known as Five- 
Gabled Farm, as aforesaid. On the 
strength of this I got a holiday, the first I 
had ever had, to go down and look after 
my property. 

Thus caine about my presence on the 
high road between Wainfleet and Horncastle, 
and my talk with the man at the junction 
of the lonely road leading to the farm, near 
which I had overtaken him. He was a 
roughish-looking fellow, half herdsman, 
half horse-dealer, and, though civilly spoken, 
had an unprepossessing face and a sinister 
eye, so that, on the whole, though feeling 
rather solitary, | was not sorry to be rid of 
his company. 

For a mile or more I trudged along with- 
out difficulty, thinking much about this 
odd bit of luck, and wondering whether it 
might some day help me to realise a certain 
dream, in which of late I had been indulging. 
That gentleman, Mr. Kaye, had, through- 





out, been very kind to me, and since my 
aunt’s death had more than once asked 
me to his house. He was a married man 
with two daughters; the eldest, a very 
pretty girl of seventeen—she was my dream! 
Ah, well! it’s a long time ago now, and I 
was very happy, thinking about it, that 
wild December morning, and, as the dis- 
tance lessened between me and the farm, it 
seemed as if the distance between me and 
Ellen Kaye lessened also. Stopping once 
to look back, I was surprised to see the man 
standing where we had parted, evidently 
watching me, but, merely thinking it was a 
pity he had not something better to do, I 
went on my way, and afterwards remem- 
bered that I never chanced to look behind 
me again. 

The road soon became very bad. Miry 
and spongy everywhere, there were now 
long stretches of it, as had been prophesied, 
completely under water. You will say, 
Why didn’t I take a conveyance? but, 
remember, sixty years ago travelling was 
not so easy as it is now. When I asked 
at the inn at Wainfleet if I could have 
a post-chaise to take me to the farm, the 
post-master refused point-blank to let any 
carriage of his go across the marsh. 

“The roads,” he said, “are far too 
dangerous with the floods out ;” and when 
I suggested going on horseback, he wanted 
so much money for the hire of an animal 
that, with my frugal views and strong legs, 
I declined. Now I was sorry I had done 
so, for besides getting wet at times up to 
my knees, it was not easy to make sure of 
the track, and the herdsman’s words kept 
recurring to me unpleasantly. The greatest 
caution had to be exercised, and at times 
I had to feel with my stick, step by step, 
if the ground would bear, for often and 
often my feet would sink right into it. 
This delayed me very much, and when I 
was still two miles, at least, off my bourne, 
the sun, which had been occasionally peep- 
ing from amidst the windy, rain-reeking 
clouds, was getting ominously low. One 
part, however, of the man’s prophecy was 
not borne out—the weather steadily im- 
proved and the wind dropped. Another 
long stretch of water yet lay between me 
and the house, and in getting through this 
last difficulty I once thought I had missed 
the road, for I sank in, half-way up my 
calf, and floundered for a minute in a very 
terrifying fashion before I got on to bear- 
ing ground again. This comes, I thought, 
of a cockney making light of things he 
does not understand; for I had rather 
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despised the man’s caution about bogs. 
What should a fellow like me, who had 
never been ten miles from Cheapside in 
his life before, know about bogs, and 
weather, and distance ? 

When, however, the farm at last loomed 
bare and gaunt close in front of me, I felt 
I had come fully four miles, and I was not 
made more comfortable by observing that 
the sun was fast sinking into the still 
wind-torn clouds of the west. In short, 
when I realised the fact, as I did now, that 
I had utterly miscalculated time and dis- 
tance, and should be overtaken by night 
long before I could get back, even if I 
turned and retraced my steps at once, I 
experienced a qualm that was new to me. 
Well, I was in for it, and, being there, I 
felt it would be too absurd to return with- 
out giving the property just a look over— 
the chief purpose for which I had come. 
The keys had been handed to me by the 
local lawyer at Wainfleet, whose agent in 
London of course it was who had found 
me out, or rather whom I had found out ; 
but I had dispensed with this gentleman’s 
attendance, preferring to be alone whilst ex- 
ploring my novel acquisition. I regretted 
now that I had done so, and as I stood 
still for a minute looking up at the dilapi- 
dated, mouldy, heavy-beamed house, with 
the dying wind sighing and sobbing round 
the quaint low gables and the one tall 
chimney-stack, the utter solitude of the 
place for the first time was borne in upon 
me. 

A very few minutes sufficed to show that 
I could estimate its value no more than the 
man in the moon, and, after wandering 
round the forlorn patch of garden and one 
or two tumbledown sheds, I returned to the 
front, and put the key into the main door 
of this, my late uncle’s residence. The 
creaking and grating which it made as I 
unlocked and pushed it with some difficulty 
back on its hinges, echoed in an uncanny 
fashion through the hall or sort of house- 
place upon which the entrance opened. No 
professional eye was needed here to see 
that it was in a miserable condition. 
Everything was more dilapidated inside 
than out, and the scant furniture seemed 
to have been left pretty much as it might 
have been during the lifetime of its owner. 
Indeed, ever since the old man’s deeds and 
papers had been found, and the search for 
his heirs commenced, the place had been 
locked up and allowed to take care of 
itself. 

In the left-hand corner of this hall, 





which was evidently the living room, and 
which seemed to occupy nearly the whole 
ground-floor, was a narrow rickety stair- 
case, and up this I first of all went. Again, 
on this upper floor one large barn-like and 
lofty room filled up two-thirds of the space, 
whilst a little corridor and passage led to a 
smaller apartment in the rear. Indeed, there 
were but four rooms in all—two-and-two, 
one set over the other—and the most 
cursory glance told me that none but the 
house-place, as I will call it, had been 
occupied for years ; of furniture there was 
next to none. 

This house-place, I observed, as I re- 
turned downstairs, was partly divided by a 
low partition or screen, behind which lay a 
mattress on some planks lifted about a foot 
from the floor by three blocks of wood— 
clearly the old man’s sleeping berth. No 
thing could have been less satisfactory than 
my feelings by the time I had completed 
my inspection, and heartily regretting the 
vanity which had prompted me to under- 
take this solitary expedition, I locked the 
door after me, and turned out into the now 
fast increasing twilight with the intention 
of making the best of my way back to 
Wainfleet. But no sooner had I set my 
face away from the lingering light in the 
west than I found that the sky was far too 
dark for me to see the road. I had not 
gone a hundred yards before I was off it 
and into a bog, and two more attempts, end- 
ing in the same result, made me suddenly 
realise the situation. I dared not venture 
if I did not wish to meet the fate the man 
had predicted. I must spend the night in 
the lonely miserable building, I saw that 
plainly. My heart sank within me when I 
came to this conclusion, and I leave you to 
imagine with what sensations I floundered 
back to the house and again unlocked the 
door. 

CHAPTER II. 

From my earliest days I had a knack of 
trying to make the best of things, and I 
did so now when I once more found myself 
within the four walls of Five-Gabled Farm 
If I could only manage to strike a light and 
kindle a fire, I had not been so delicately 
nurtured as to make a night even under 
such a roof as that unbearable after all. 
Groping about on shelves and in corners in 
the vain hope of finding a tinder-box—tre- 
member there were no lucifers in those 
days—by great good luck I finally came 
upon one with flint and steel and a bundle 
of matches ; yes, and hard by a candlestick 
and half-burnt candle, with a secondfone 
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lying in the tray. But the tinder, like 
everything else in the place, was damp, 
and not until I had dried it with the warmth 
of my palms was I able to make it hold a 
spark. However, I got the light at last, 
and felt a little happier; with much per- 
severance, too, and by resorting to all sorts 
of dodges, and breaking up an old rotten 
rush-bottomed chair, I succeeded in kindling 
a fire in the rusty grate. 

“This is the best chance you have had 
for a long time, Bas,” said I to myself, “ of 
making the best of things, but I think you 
are doing it.” 

Then producing two or three hard bis- 
cuits, which I luckily had in my pocket, I 
looked about to see if I could find anything 
to add to my meal, for I was very tired, 
thirsty, and wet; but the sordid miserly 
condition of affairs soon showed this to be 
hopeless ; besides, the rats had. been before 
me, and how they had spared the candles 
was amystery. So, loosening my gaiters and 
shoes, and munching a biscuit, I sat down 
in front of the fire, and made the best of it. 

The silence and solitude of my situation 
now began again to force themselves upon 
my attention more unpleasantly than ever. 
Little fitful gusts of wind from time to 
time rose and fell in melancholy cadence 
as they swept across the dreary waste, and 
moaned and sighed around the house. 
More than once I could have imagined, had 
the thing been possible, that I heard a 
footstep softly pass the window, the ragged 
dirty blind of which was down, and, as a 
certain nervousness stole over me, I rose 
and looked out. It was so nearly dark 
that nothing was visible, save the vaguest 
division between earth and sky, though, 
for a second, I almost fancied I did see 
something—I could not say what—move 
from before the window at the moment I 
drew the blind aside. It was gone before 
the mental impression was completed, and 
when I went back to the fire and reasoned 
with myself, I felt sure it was merely the 
first effect of looking out from the light 
room into the darkness. 

An hour may have passed (I had no 
watch), and I suppose I had been dozing, 
when I arose with a start, under the idea 
that somebody was entering the room. 
Surely I had heard a footstep? All was 
silent, however, as the grave; the wind 
even had ceased to sigh, and I thought, as 
I recovered my somewhat scared wits, that 
the best thing I could do was to make 
myself regularly up for a sleep. So, taking 
the candle (I had just lighted the fresh 











one), I went and examined the state of the 
wretched mattress behind the partition. 
Not relishing the idea of lying on it at 
any rate in that damp corner, I began 
dragging it out with the intention of putting 
it down close in front of the fire; but it 
caught against a nail, and as I continued 
pulling impatiently, I ripped one side of it 
completely open, and there fell out upon 
the floor a bundle of papers, and a small 
limp book. 

“ Hallo!” thought I, “the lawyers have 
overlooked these ; let us see-what they are 
all about ;” and forgetting that I was sleepy, 
I gathered them together with one or two 
more papers, which I pulled from the 
mattress, and carried them to the rickety 
table near the fire. 

The first I opened was a yellow, dirty, 
much-creased sort of printed handbill, and 
on unfolding it, the light fell upon the 
unpleasant words : 


“ ROBBERY AND ATTEMPTED MURDER.— 
General Post Office, November 21st, 1796.— 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. Whereas, 
on the night of the 15th of November inst., 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
the mounted postboy carrying his Majesty’s 
mails from Horncastle to Spilsby and 
Wainfleet, was stopped by two highwaymen, 
masked and on horseback, the bags robbed 
and carried off by force, and the postboy 
greatly maltreated and left for dead on the 
road-side, where, with his horse browsing 
near, he was found at daybreak by a farm- 
servant. The above reward will be paid to 
any person, or persons, who will give the 
information that will lead to the recovery of 
the contents of the bags, and apprehension 
of the thieves. Apply to Head Constabulary 
Office, Horncastle.” 


The next paper I examined had been 
folded inside this handbill, and was a 
sheet torn from a London newspaper, 
the Morning Advertiser, bearing date 
November 28th, 1796. Glancing down the 
two short columns of type, I came upon a 
meagre account of the robbery, written 
after the fashion of the time. 

The papers which made up the bundle 
that had fallen’ upon the floor with the 
book consisted of short agreements, bills 
for grain, contracts with farmers, bakers, 
&c.; of no value except as showing me 
that they had been the property of my 
uncle, whose name figured conspicuously 
on them, but the little book led, as the 
result will show, to more important dis- 
coveries, It was a kind of diary and 
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account book combined, having ruled 
columns for figures, and with the name 
“ Alexander Kirkwright, 1790,” written, 
evidently, by the old man himself. I knew 
his handwriting by this time thoroughly, 
and soon saw that all the entries were from 
his pen. Some of these were quite unin- 
telligible except the dates and various 
amounts placed against them, and the 
constantly-recurring word “swag,” followed 
sometimes by the words, “From Blue 
Light,” or “ From Dawney Bob.” A great 
deal of business evidently had been done 
with this latter individual, whoever he 
might be; occasionally to the tune of 
thirty or forty pounds, down to as small a 
sum as fourteen shillings. Then such an 
entry as this would come: “ Month’s profit 
from farm, seventeen pounds and four- 
pence ;” or, “‘ Ditto from doctoring cattle, 
fifty-three shillings ;” and all interspersed 
with the mysterious memoranda as above ; 
the whole running over a period of some 
eleven years, and clearly indicating that 
they were a record of receipts. 

Arriving soon at this conclusion, I went 
back to the mattress to see if there were 
anything. more hidden init. Apparently 
there was not; but my curiosity being 
stimulated I prosecuted my search, and 
pulled away the loose planks on which the 
bed had rested. The floor beneath was 
rotten and mouldy, and in kicking aside 
one of the blocks of wood which supported 
the structure my foot partly crushed in a 
piece of the boarding, plainly indicating a 
hollow beneath ; so prising it wider open 
with my toe, and holding the candle down, 
I saw in a moment that I had come upon 
another hiding-place, and, putting in my 
hand, I drew out a small old-fashioned 
cash-box. Highly excited, I took it back 
to the table. It was padlocked, but a 
strong wrench broke the hasp. Inside 
were three old keys ; an empty canvas bag, 
such as bankers use to hold small sums of 
coin; a ponderous, old-fashioned, heavy- 
cased. silver watch, with the handle 
wrenched off; and under the bag at the 
bottom of the box, which was just the size 
and shape to receive them, nine one pound 
Bank of England notes of various dates, 
ranging from 1778 to 1792. Opening the 
outer case of the old watch a small piece 
of paper fell out. On it was written—the 
ink very faded and yellow—in my uncle’s 
cramped hand, the following strange 
words : 

“‘Mem.—Swag, Dawney Bob: make him 
refund, or stop it over next job, not safe to 





convert with broken ring; he must take 
out works, and melt down case if he means 
me to square it.” 

A very suspicious memorandum, surely ! 
Dawney Bob again! I took up the book to 
compare the odd name—evidently a flash 
one—with that ‘in the diary. In doing 
this, I came upon two pages which had 
escaped me on the first examination, and 
their contents brought me unmistakably 
to a conclusion which had been gradually 
taking shape. Here are two extracts : 

“ Over to Horncastle yesterday. Changed 
silver, copper, and notes into the “bright 
blood” and added it when I got home. 
What a pleasure! All that is worth living 
for!” 

“To Horncastle again. Turned a matter 
of forty pounds from odds and ends into 
“bright blood!” Caution required ; managed 
it at the two banks. With to-day’s addition 
it looks like a mountain! Glorious! and 
I can lave my hands in it.” 

No doubt Alexander Kirkwright was a 
miser, and not too scrupulous as to the 
means by which he added to his hoard. 
The “ bright blood” meant gold ; this was 
my conclusion, and it was absolutely con- 
firmed by the last extract which it is 
necessary to give from this delectable diary. 
Thus it ran, under date December Ist, 
1796: 

** Blood Money for handing over Dawney 
Bob and Blue Light for that job with the 
mail, two hundred pounds.” 

Obviously, Dawney Bob and Blue Light 
were highwaymen, and my uncle, having 
been the receiver of their stolen goods, 
finally, for the sake of the reward, turned 
king’s evidence, and handed his pals over 
to the law, like the true rascal that he was. 
An account of the hanging of these noto- 
rious highwaymen at Horncastle, given in 
the Morning Advertiser of January 12th, 
1797, subsequently turned up in the cash- 
box. 

But now where is the hoard—the “bright 
blood” as he calls it? Thisis the question 
instantly rising in my mind as these de- 
ductions are made. Ten to one not far off. 
To go back to the corner does not take 
long you may be sure, and diving my hands 
deep into the hollow whence I had taken 
the box, I soon got hold of five canvas bags 
similar to that empty one in the cash-box ; 
but these are full, and tied with cord round 
the neck. I have them on the table, and 
in a moment more a whole deluge of the 
“bright blood,” in the shape of golden 
guineas, lies spread before me ! 
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The candle burns within an inch of the 
socket ; the dying fire splutters and hisses 
with the damp fuel; the money has been 
counted and replaced in the bags; and 
stretched upon the mattress, which I have 
dragged across the hearth, I lie courting 
the much needed sleep; but it comes 
tardily ; a conflict of emotions, a mental 
disquiet, drives it from my heavy eyelids. 
Nevertheless, after a while, it is coming, 
and the dream, my dream, takes pro- 
minent shape during the first moments of 
drowsiness. 

What is that? A creaking door? Still 
confused with sleeping thoughts of my 
dream fulfilled, it seems that she is coming 
into the room! I appear to open my eyes 
mechanically, and see most certainly a figure 
slowly approaching! Yet it is not that of 
a woman ; then, after the habit of dreams, 
aud with that consciousness of change, and 
that absence of surprise at it which is the 
strangest part of our visions, the figure 
becomes that of a man wearing something 
that hides his face, and just for one second 
more “ Dawney Bob” has got entangled 
into the web of these fleeting, half-formed 
fancies. Just for one second, I say, for in 
another I am broad awake, and as the 
figure stealthily nearing the table stretches 
out its hand towards the money-bags lying 
on it, I recognise by the dim light the man 
of the cross-roads. 

To rise with a bound, and thrust him 
back is instantaneous, and for him to level 
a blow at my head with a short clubbed 
stick is equally so; equally brief almost, 
too, is the struggle that ensues, for, before 
I can credit my senses, and take in the 
horror of the situation, I have struck him 
with terrific force with my fist straight in. 
the face, and he lies senseless and bleeding 
at my feet. 

Throughout’ the whole of that intermin- 
able dreadful night was I cooped up under 
these strange and awful conditions with 
the senseless man, and it would be vain to 
dwell upon what I did, or what I felt. 
None of the limited efforts I could make 
to restore consciousness were of any avail. 
I did not think he was dead, but, dead or 
not, I had to leave him there as soon as 
the dilatory dawn gave me light enough to 
be sure of the road back. 

And the money? Well! I stowed that 
and the account-book away in my pockets 
somehow. The lawyer at Wainfleet listened 
incredulously to my story, until I showed 
him the gold. 

“The fellow had followed you, and 





watched you, through the window, doubt- 


less,” said he, “and for the matter of that, 


he has got his deserts. Highwaymen and 
footpads have not been cleared out of the 
country yet, but on the whole, sir, I have 
to congratulate you, for had you accepted 
my company on your expedition, it is 
impossible to say how long the full ex- 
tent of your inheritance would have lain 
undiscovered.” 

The full extent? Why, even then we 
had not got at it, for a further search the 
next day brought to light some dozen 
more little bags of guineas, hidden away 
cunningly under the planking of ‘the floor. 
After a fashion, the place was paved with 
gold, the total amount whereof was not 
much less than six thousand pounds. 

When, eventually, assistance reached my 
rascally assailant, and he was brought away 
in a cart from the farm, it was found that 
he had received concussion of the brain, 
from which in time, I believe, he recovered. 
No thought of punishing him, of course, 
ever crossed my mind. He had got, as the 
lawyer said, “his deserts ;” but when I think, 
as I often do, even after all these long 
years, how near he was to getting the 
gold instead, to say nothing of my life, I 
realise, indeed, to the utmost upon what a 
feeble tenure all our earthly possessions 
hang. : 

I sold the freehold of Five-Gabled 
Farm, but the proceeds of that alone would 
not have enabled me to realise my dream. 
The secret which I had wrested from it, how- 
ever, in the shape of the “bright blood,” 
was all-powerful, and though ill-gotten as 
most of the money undoubtedly had been, 
and direct restoration being impossible, it 
lay with his conscience as to the means by 
which the nephew has striven to make 
amends indirectly for the uncle’s iniquities. 

The prosperous merchant trusts that 
some of the “bright blood” infused into the 
veins of misery and want has freely circu- 
lated, and has helped from time to time to 
alleviate in not a few instances the sorrow 
and suffering with which the world is filled. 





MY LADY INNOCENT. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
CHAPTER I. 

WHEN the present century was a mere 
youngster of the family of Time, as unsus- 
pecting of its own future as any girl in her 
teens just taking her first glimpse of life, 
the aspect of a great part of the north of 
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England differed but little from that which 
the country of the scaurs, the meres, and 
the fells had presented a hundred years 
before. Travellers, when off the main 
roads, toiling through the stony clefts 
in steep hillsides that formed difficult 
paths between the widely-scattered villages, 
or painfully followed the track of safety on 
the edges of the great stretches of marshy 
land, the “peat mosses,” where rich brown 
tints made up in autumn for the absence of 
the colour of dying foliage in the treeless 
waste, were no better and no worse off 
than their great-grandfathers had been. The 
“bad bits” of their experience had been 
bad bits from time immemorial, and we 
should find many of them now, for much of 
that far country is still hardly touched by 
the stir and vitality of later days. 

Bad bits were plentiful on all sides of 
Hurrocksmere, where the people were 
so well used to hard weather in winter- 
time that local events were familiarly 
associated with the storm of such and 
such a date, and birthdays were distin- 
guished and recorded by their occurrence 
during the more or less big snow of a 
particular season. 

A more bleak and bitter December day 
had rarely been experienced even at Hur- 
rocksmere than that which settled down 
into sullen and starless darkness just as 
a traveller, whose horse had done his 
work for that bout of it, beyond all 
useful further application of whip or 
spur, and whose own aspect was dis- 
tressed, dismounted from the exhausted 
and stumbling animal at the gate of Orsett 
Hall. The wind, blowing pitilessly all day 
from the north over the hard-frozen hills and 
dales, seemed to gather force and bitter- 
ness with the night. It stirred the staring 
coat of the tired horse, and chilled the sturdy 
rider, who, having struck loudly and im- 
patiently with his heavy whip upon the 
iron-studded gate, stamped about in his 
great riding-boots, and muttered strong com- 
ments upon the weather. And yet, tolook at 
the traveller, one would not have taken 
him for a man to care for weather, how- 
ever bad, and his objurgatory remarks 
seemed to have no reference to his own ills. 

“ He can’t be alive wherever he’s strayed 
to,” so ran the traveller’s disjointed words ; 
“the cold and the wind have done for 
him before now. Id rather face what’s 
still above ground at home, than face 
Parson Darnell.” 

Presently a man carrying a lantern an- 
swered to the summons of the traveller, and 











having drawn the bolts of the gate, admitted 
him to the courtyard of Orsett Hall, with a 
grumbling enquiry as to his business at such 
anhour. Seen by daylight the old building 
wasimposing; sturdy and heavy, as suited the 
country around, and spacious in extent. The 
house formed one side of a square, and was, 
likethe walls which enclosed the whole, built 
of dark grey stone. A ponderous flight of 
stone steps in the centre of the two-storeyed 
edifice led to a noble doorway of old oak, 
which gave admittance to a vast panelled 
hall. This hall was the pride of Orsett, and 
its furniture had remained unchanged for 
many generations. At the upper end was 
a wide chimney-place, with the Darnell 
arms in carved oak and correct heraldic 
colouring above it, and set within its curving 
sides were fine old oak settles, which 
the collectors of our time would hold 
to be treasures indeed. Between these 
relics of the past andin front of the wide 
hearth, on which a noble wood fire burned 
cheerily, stretched a space large enough 
for a modern drawing-room, and occupied, 
when the tired traveller was conducted into 
the hall, by two persons only, Parson 
Darnell and his recently married wife. 
The parson was writing at an old- 
fashioned oaken desk; the lady was 
occupied with needlework. The scene 
was one of quiet household peace. No 
attempt was made to light the “ hall-place ” 
throughout its extent; the deep glow of the 
burning logs and the light of four tall wax 
candles, set in heavy silver candlesticks, a 
pair on the parson’s desk, another on the 
lady’s spider-legged table, barely sufficed to 
illuminate the chimney end, while the 
remainder of the vast apartment was in 
shadow. 

“Farmer Gannot to see you, sir, on par- 
ticular business,” said a servant, as he 
crossed the hall followed by the traveller, 
who stood revealed by the lights a stal- 
wart, blue-eyed, hard-featured, weather- 
beaten man of perhaps fifty years old, grey- 
haired, but upright of figure. 

“Farmer Gannot!” exclaimed Mr. Dar- 
nell, as he hurriedly rose and stepped 
beyond the line of light. “ What brings 
you at such an hour, and unexpected ?” 

These were not exactly words of welcome, 
nor was there welcome in the speaker’s 
face, yet he grasped the hand of the new 
comer closely and eagerly, and the man 
whom he addressed looked into the pale 
refined face of the clergyman with serious, 
business-like concern as he answered : 

“T come to you with bad news, sir; 
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news that I could not send anyone to tell 
you but just my own self. It would not 
have done any good to send you word that 
I was coming, and I’m here quicker than 
the post.” 

“Bad news!” exclaimed the parson, 
falling back a step but retaining his grasp 
of the farmer’s hand, while the lady rose 


_ and silently placed herself by her husband’s 


side. The glance of the farmer fell upon 
her; he now for the first time saw 
Madam Darnell, a handsome, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, dark-browed young woman, with 
an elegant figure, which even the hideous 
short-waisted thick white muslin gown of 
the period could not injure. She looked at 
him wonderingly. 

“Yes, sir; bad news. But, with your 
leave, madam, I'll sit to tell it you, for it’s 
a bad road from Wildfell, and I had much 
ado to get here at all in the teeth of the 
wind and the sleet showers.” 

Farmer Gannot seated himself upon one 
of the settles, and flinging his broad- 
brimmed hat upon the ground he added 
with an effort: “Ive come to tell you 
that my wife’s dead.” 

“Dead! Marjory dead! How and when? 
Oh, Gannot, this is bad news indeed !” 

Madam Darnell said nothing. She was 
steadily watching the farmer’s face, awaiting 
what was yet to come. She knew nothing 
of that Marjory of whom the others spoke, 
and she divined that something more was 
to be told. 

“Yes, Mr. Darnell, bad for me, and for 
you, and for another. It was on Monday, 
sir, in the evening, almost of a sudden. 
She had been bad in her chest all the 
winter, but we did not take fright about 
her, and it was only on Monday she began 
to change, and to fail, and to choke like ; 
and—and I was away at the town when it 
came. There was no one with her but Mr. 
Anthony——” 

* Ah,” interrupted Mr. Darnell anxiously, 
“that was terrible for him, poor fellow— 
and terrible for you—helpless and fright- 
ened. as of course he was. Tell us all 
about it, Gannot,” he went on, as the farmer 
paused long. 

“You came all this way—it is thirty 
miles, is it not —on purpose to tell us this?” 
said Mrs. Darnell, as she placed herself by 
‘the farmer’s side, and laid her hand gently 
on his arm. ‘ Why did you not write or 
send instead 1” 

“ Because I had more to tell you than 
that, ma’am. It’s a bad business, Mr. 
Darnell, bad for us all, and I must just out 





with it. My wife is not buried, sir, and I 
have left her, lying dead there, to come 
and tell you the truth, that Mr. Anthony 
has strayed away, and is lost.” 

“Good God! What are you saying?” 
exclaimed Mr. Darnell. “ My brother lost ! 
strayed away in such weather. How 
could it be ?” } 

“Tl tell you, sir. And I do hope you'll 
keep quiet, and not let fright. get the 
better of you ; for if you do, I don’t know 
what’s to be done by any of us. Madam, 
here, knows all about Mr. Anthony, I 
suppose ¢” 

“ Yes, yes ; go on, go on.” 

“Then I need not tell her that he was 
my wife’s foster child, and well cared for by 
us. In all the years since his misfortune 
fell upon him, and you brought him to us, 
and put him in our care, he never gave us 
any trouble; he never strayed away, he 
was never discontented or unhappy, but 
always just the same gentle, patient crea- 
ture he was in his boyhood, when the 
doctor said his mind would never grow 
any more, and your reverence was put in 
the elder brother's place. You know 
yourself, sir, that six months by six months 
there has been the same report to make to 
you, and Mr. Anthony was as safe with us 
as he could have been in any madhouse, 
and a great deal happier, for he was always 
like a child to Marjory, just the same 
child she nursed long ago, together with the 
one that went from us when it was a baby.” 

“T know, I know,” said Mr. Darnell. 
“Go on, my good Gannot. Tell me the 
worst at once.” 

“T was away when Marjory fell ill. 
She was not very bad, and we thought no 
more of it than we thought last winter. 
Mr. Anthony minded her better than any- 
one, as he always did whenever Marjory 
was ailing ; he was the best and. kindest 
of nurses to her. How often we said that 
nobody would ever believe he was daft 
that saw him then! . Well, sir, it is bad 
when it is told, although it is not: long to 
tell. The last attack came on suddenly, 
and Mr. Anthony was alone with Marjory. 
When I got back it was to find my poor 
wife dead, and Mr: Anthony gone. -I did 
not take any fright about him until after 
nightfall. He would often roam about for 
hours together close to Wildfell Farm, in 
all weathers. He never- minded cold or 
heat; and though he has been very low at 
times since Marjory failed, he was never 
real discontented, though more silent, like.” 

“Has he been ill? - Has he looked ill ?” 
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“No, sir; he has never had a day’s ill- 
ness, not as much as a cold, in the hardest 
time of the winter.” 

“ Have you observed any change of any 
kind in him?” 

“I can’t say I have. He was always 
busy with the beasts and the birds, just as 
usual, and would sing and play on his 
flute for hours and hours, when Marjory 
was better; but he would watch her, and if 
she seemed to be anyway weaker or more 
ailing, not a note would Mr. Anthony sing 
or play.” 

“Where is his flute?” asked Mrs. 
Darnell hastily. 

“Gone! And the old double-cased gold 
watch that belonged to his father. He was 
so fond of that watch; he used to hang 
it up with his own hands every night over 
Marjory’s head by its black ribbon. The 
watch is gone too.” ! 

“ Depend on it,” said Mrs. Darnell; “he 
was frightened at the: sight of death, and 
on the impulse of the “moment left the 
house with the vague notion of finding 
Farmer Gannot. He would know his way 
to the town, would he not ?” 

“Yes, ma'am, well; but he did not go 
there, at least not by the road.’ I lost no 
time in looking for him, the very minute I 
missed him out of the house; but that was 
not for hours. It was a sore home- 
coming to me that first time for: five-and- 


for me, and never could: be more, and ‘in 
the fright and confusion I did not: think 
of Mr. Anthony. It was the whining 
of his dog at the door that reminded me 
that he was absent, and then the women 
said he must have been with Marjory when 
—when the end came. We called him, and 
-searched for him in the house and all about 
the farmyard, and through the fields ; then 
the lad' took a-lantern and Mr. Anthony’s 
dog, and he went to the neighbouring 
farms of Stillfleet -and Whingates, and it 
was morning when he came back and told 
‘me, Mr. Anthony had not: gone to either 
place,-and he could find no trace of him.” 

“The night -was terribly severe, too;” 
said -Mr.: Darnell. 

“‘'Ferribly severe,’ ’ qavented the peuneny 
‘but nothing to compare with the next 
night... Well, sir, by-the dawn all the sad 
and heart-breaking work that had: to~ be’ 
| done-at home was done, and I-left- the 
‘women with Marjory, lying there so white’ 
| and quiet, and: her foster-child'-who could 
‘tell where ? and I-and the men went out 
again -to search for | Mr: Anthony.: We: 











twenty years when there was no welcome | 





roused the countryside, too, and some of 
the Stillfleet people beat along the road 
from Wildfell up this way for ten miles or 
more—for I thought he might perhaps have 
wandered homewards—and asked every- 
where whether he had been seen to pass. 
The people would have been sure to note a 
well-dressed man afoot in such weather 
with a flute in his hand, but no one had 
seen him and so we searched all day and 
far into the night, and again it was morning 
when the searchers had all come in, and we 
heard the worst—that there was no news of 
him.” 

“You ought not to have lost a moment 
about informing us,” said Mrs. Darnell ; 
“the delay will ‘be very prejudicial to us 
if it gets known.” 

Father Gannot looked at the speaker 
with unmistakable surprise in‘ his faée, a 
strongly if a slowly expressive one. That 
seemed to him to be a peculiar view of the 


position, one which reflected more credit ' 


on the head than on the- heart of the 
speaker. 

“My wife does not know ‘Anthony,” 
said Mr. Darnell, with a quick apprecia- 
tion of the effect Mrs. Darnell’s words 


had produced, “and she naturally’ thinks ' 


of the practical side of this calamity. “You 


acted from the’ best ‘motives, I ‘know ; ‘you ' 
wanted to spare me as much as _ you! 


could:” 


“JT -did,” said Farmer Gannot emiphati-' 
cally. “And as Mr. Anthony had not — 


come here—there was no doubt about that, 
because there’s only one road bétween this 
and Wildfell, and he had ‘not been’ seen 
upon that road—I should only have been 


wasting time if I had ‘come here while aniy ' 


other ‘part of: the countryside Was th- 
searched. They're all willing enough ;*but'I 


had to be with them to tell them wheré"to ' 
go, and what to do. It was not’ until every ' 
foot of ground within two ‘days’ jourriéy ' 
for the strongest’ man going had béen | 
beaten; that I made up my mind to come 


to Orsett Hall.” 
“What—what is the worst you fear ” 


As her*husband put’ this question “fo ' 
‘| Farmer Gannot, Mrs. Darnell fell back from ° 


her position by his side, and‘ resuméd ‘hér 


‘seat at her work-table, shading lier ' eyes 


with her hand. 


“There's: no “good in deceiving yottr ' 


revérence;” said the farmer, with a mélati- 


choly shake ‘of his’ grizzled head} “or in” 


deceiving myself. T am afraid Mr: Anthony 
is lying dead ‘by-some roadside or hillside, 


or in some‘hole in the peat moss. ~ He had ' 
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no money and no warm clothes, at least 
not such as would keep him from the 
cold of these nights and days; and he 
was never ten miles from Wildfell Farm 
since he came to us, twelve long years 
ago. If I had any hope that he had 
made his way here it was only because 
the Orsett road is the best in the county, 
and if he had started on it he might have 
persevered in it, and at least he would 
have found shelter by the way; but it is 
plain he did not, and there is very little 
hope in any other direction.” 

“Who saw him last ?” 

“The dairy-woman. She went to Mar- 
jory’s room to see whether anything was 
wanted, and found Mr. Anthony sitting on 
the floor, with his head resting against the 
bed, and Marjory’s hand in his. She said 
Marjory was quiet, and seemed no worse 
than she had been all day, and so she 
left her with Mr. Anthony. When I came 
home they told me they thought she was 
asleep. I did not find out the truth just 
at first.” 

*‘ And what is to be done now?” 

“T must get back, sir, as soon as my 
horse is fit to travel.” 

* And yourself, my good friend ; you are 
worn with fatigue.” 

“ Ay,” said the farmer, “and with more 
than that. But I shall not need much rest ; 
I am strong yet, and I must get back to all 
that’s left of Marjory. I asked the men in 
your yard, sir, to look well to my horse, for 
I must be away at daybreak. Belike you'll 
ride with me; the search must go on, though 
I doubt it’s quite useless now.” 

“Yes, I will ride with you,” said Mr. 
Darnell, “and you must come now, and 
eat, and try to get some rest. I'll see to 
our good friend’s supper and bed, my dear,” 
for Mrs. Darnell had risen, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, “and come back to you 
presently. .You must put up a few things 
for me in my saddle-bag.” 

“Tt is dreadful weather for you to travel 
in, and so early,” was all Mrs. Darnell said ; 
but her husband made no remark in reply, 
and with a silent salutation to the lady 
Farmer Gannot followed the parson from 
the great dim hall. 

As the distant door closed behind the 
two men, Mrs. Darnell left the spot on 
which she had been standing, and began 
_ to walk softly to and fro just beyond the 
line of the lights. Her tall figure and her 
dark handsome face looked well, as she 
moved with unconscious grace, occupied 
with her thoughts ; but there was no grief, 





no deep concern even, in her intent ex- 
pression, in her tearless eyes. 
thoughts could have been read and recorded, 
they would have taken some such form as 
this : 


Darnell does no one good, and keeps good 
from us. Arthur will feel it for awhile ; 
he is absurdly sensitive ; but he will come 
to see this accident in its right light, and 
will be as glad as myself if our son be the 
true heir.” 

The day broke grudgingly, amid sleety 
showers, and with little diminution of the 
cutting sharpness of the wind, on the harsh 
December morning which was to see Mr. 
Darnell set forth upon his melancholy 
quest. Father Gannot’s tired horse was 
replaced by a fresh well-fed nag, and the 


parson and the farmer, attended by a stout | 


serving- man equally well-mounted, rode 
away, ere the new day was an hour old, to 


prosecute the search for the owner of Orsett | 


Hall. 


A sad story was connected with that fine |} 


old manor-house in the wild north country. 


When Anthony and Arthur Darnell, the 


two sons of Squire Darnell, of Orsett Hall, 
were children of ten and seven years old 
respectively, the elder met with an accident 
which inflicted a permanent injury upon 
his brain. 
riding a neighbour’s pony which he had 
been forbidden to mount, had been thrown, 
and taken up insensible. Because he did 
not die, and was not maimed, and did 
not cease to grow, his parents refused to 


recognise that he was less bright than he | 


had been, and found it more difficult to learn. 
He must not be importuned, they said ; he 
must have rest ; and who could find any 


fault with the sweet-tempered, gentle boy || 


who had, ever since the accident, been so 
quiet in his ways, and never given them any 
anxiety. By degrees, however, it became 


evident that Anthony Darnell could not |} 


learn any more lessons, and was a gentle, 


unmistakably afflicted creature, with only | 
one means of amusing himself, the musical |} 
faculty which remained to him, and one |} 
strong and constant affection, his attach- | 
ment to his former nurse, the wife of || 
The |i. 
younger boy, who was early destined for | 


the prosperous farmer of Wildfell. 


the Church—the possessions of the Darnell 
family included the living of the parish in 
which the hall was situated—was in every 
respect satisfactory, but Arthur was not the 


darling of his parents, not first the joy, and || 


then the great, the hopeless grief of their 


‘Tf her 


“The life of an imbecile like Anthony 





He was a daring little lad, and, i 
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lives. When Anthony’s mother entirely 
realised the truth, when she knew that her 
eldest son was always to be the gentle, 
harmless, but defective-brained being that 
she was at last forced to acknowledge 
him, the conviction killed her—not very 
quickly, but quite certainly. Some time 
before her death, the boy, who was never 
happy away from Marjory Gannot, was 
formally placed in the care of the good 
farmer and his wife. They were childless, 
and they readily accepted the charge. Then 
Squire Darnell took his wife away to 
foreign countries ; no trifling undertaking 
in those days, and before very long he 
left her sleeping under a bright blue 
foreign sky, and returned a lone and 
broken man to the silent and gloomy 
manor-house in the wild north country. 
There was no change in Anthony, and 
Arthur was all his father could wish. And 
thus it was until Squire Darnell, very much 
to everybody’s surprise, died of a few days’ 
illness, a month after Arthur’s ordination. 

Then came the question of Anthony’s 
position with regard to the estate, for 
the new squire was, although the term 
lunatic seemed inappropriate to him, 
incapable of administering his own affairs. 
The solution was not difficult; Arthur 
Darnell was appointed committee for 
his brother, and an attempt to induce 
Anthony to reside at Orsett Hall, under 
medical superintendence, having merely 
resulted in making him supremely miserable, 
he was restored to his customary home. He 
was perfectly harmless, and no precaution 
of any kind had to be observed towards 
him. He was a happy, dreamy being, 
capable of deriving enjoyment from the 
beauties of nature, friendly with all the 
animal world, and devoid of the cunning 
and malice which are frequently associated 
with mental weakness. Arthur Darnell, 
satisfied that his brother was well cared for, 
and as happy as his condition admitted of 
his being, contented himself with visiting 
Anthony at stated intervals, and, being a 
young man of well-regulated mind, applied 
himself to the administration of the spiritual 
affairs of Orsett parish, and the temporal 
affairs of Orsett Hall, with all-becoming 
diligence, until a disturbing but also de- 
lightful element introduced itself into his 
life. He fell in love with the handsome 
daughter of a Yorkshire gentleman whose 
pedigree was more imposing than his estate 
was important. There were difficulties in 
the way of the realisation of Arthur 
Darnell’s wishes ; he was not the owner 
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of Orsett Hall, and the terrible word 
“insanity” was whispered in connection 
with his family. The lover’s handsome 
face and winning manner were, to the 
mind of Barbara Manners, powerful enough 
to overcome all such obstacles. The really 
immaterial difference between the owner- 
ship of Orsett, and a charge which rendered 
Anthony Darnell’s brother practically the 
possessor of Anthony Darnell’s estate, and 
also the clearest possible evidence that the 
insanity in question was no hereditary 
malady, but simply the result of an accident, 
were necessary to win the consent of Mr. 
Manners. This was ultimately conceded, 
however, and the marriage took place. In 
his marriage Arthur Darnell, who was of 
a single-hearted nature, was at first pro- 
foundly happy; in his felicity there was 
no alloy of discontent, or cankerof ambition. 
Had it been possible for his brother’s mental 
powers to be restored to vigour and brought 
to maturity, he would have joyfully seen 
him resume his rightful place. But with 
Barbara Darnell it was far otherwise. She 
was not of a tender and sympathetic 
nature; she thought of Anthony Darnell 
with impatient repulsion and disdain; he 
was to her an obstacle in her path, a 
cumberer of the ground. 

Some such thoughts as these Mrs. 
Darnell had been entertaining on the very 
day whose evening was destined to bring 
her such strange news, and they had been 
the more pressingly present that, on that 
day, she and her husband had talked for 
the first time of her sweet and solemn hope 
of motherhood. 

One day passed, and the next, and then 
another, and no intelligence reached Orsett 
Hall. Late on the fourth evening Arthur 
Darnell returned, tired and sad. All the 
machinery available at that period had 
been put in motion, but without result ; 
nothing had been ascertained respecting 
Anthony. No one any longer entertained 
a doubt that he was dead ; the only point 
of discussion that remained was the manner 
of his death, and the balance of opinion 
was in favour of the theory that he had 
wandered over the hills beyond Wildfell 
Farm to the steep bank of the brawling 
Brecon, and in the darkness had stumbled 
into the river and been drowned. Many 
rumours of strayed persons reached the 
Hall and Wildfell Farm; some of them 
were plainly groundless, others were traced 
out by Arther Darnell, or by Farmer 
Gannot, but none led to any result, or 
brought any knowledge of the fate of 
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Anthony. In one case they followed up a 
clue for several days, but it ended in the 
discovery that a man, supposed to be an 
escaped convict from a prison in a north- 
country town, had been seen within ten 
miles of Wildfell Farm. This was mani- 
festly a false scent, and there the chase 
ended. After a proper lapse of time the 
household at Orsett Hall was put in 
mourning, and, representation of the facts 
of the case having been made in the 
proper quarters, Arthur Darnell succeeded 
formally to the property and position of 
his presumably deceased brother, which he 
had long enjoyed in reality. 

Time went on, and in the month of 
June of the following ‘year a son and heir 
was born to Arthur Darnell. The occasion 
was one of great rejoicing, and the squire, 
who was also the parson, announced his 
intention of .christening the child him- 
self, and of bestowing on him the name of 
Anthony. To this, however, Mrs. Darnell 
strongly objected ; she would have no such 
ill-omened name given to her boy, and 
Arthur yielding, as he was increasingly 
disposed to yield to his somewhat despotic 
wife, called the child by his grandfather’s 
name, Ralph. i; 

On the day of the christening, when 
there was feasting for' rich and poor. at 
Orsett, a curious thing occurred, which 
marred the pleasure of the. occasion, and 
marked the day as a sad one in. Arthur 
Darnell’s memory. A summons, carefully 
worded so that Mrs.i Darnell and her 
friends should take no alarm, called the 
squire-parson away from his company, and, 
when he reached the spot to which he was 
bidden, it was to be told: that’ the remains 
of his ill-fated brotheri had just been dis- 
covered in a deep hole in the great peat 
moss which stretched for miles on the sea- 
ward side of Orsett::Hall. And then 
Arthur Darnell had to look unon the 
ghastly relic of mortality, strangely pré- 
served by the soil ini which it had lain, 
and yet changed beyond all recognition of' 
feature. The remnants of the clothing 
were, however, sufficiént to establish the 
identity of. the remains,'and slung by a’ 
mouldering riband on the neck’ was a 
gold watch, with a name and crést engraved 
upon it. The crest was that of the squires 
of Orsett, the name wads “ Ralph Darnell.” 


CHAPTER HII. 


THREE-AND-TWENTY years after that chris- | 
tening-day which had so sad an ending, the 
setting-sun was lighting up with his last’ 





long rays the western front of Orsett on a 
lovely summer evening, and the ancient 
oak door which gave entrance to the great 
hall lay hospitably open. There was not 
much alteration in the scene since Farmer 
Gannot had told his story to the occupants 
of the old manorial dwelling long ago. The 
well preserved furniture still remained, 
without modern additions, but the heavy 
oaken desk at which Arthur Darnell wrote 
his plain and homely sermons was no longer 
to be seen beside the wide hearth, which 
now wore its summer garniture of fresh 
boughs and flowers in old blue china “bow- 
pots.” The spider-legged ‘work-table was in 
its former place, and seated by it was a 
woman, so that she could see through the 
open door into the paved court with a wide 
flagged passage in the centre, which led, 
green tubs of flowering plants marking 


it out on either side, to the heavy iron- 


studded outer gateway. The lady sat very 
still; on her lap lay an open letter, and 
her hands were folded upon the sheet 
of paper, the fingers tightly interlaced with 
a pressure that answered to the look of pain 
in her face. Her dress was plain of form, 
rich of material, but entirely black, the 
garb of a woman who, holding strictly to 
the propriéties of life, had done with its 
vanities, and her aspect was as grave as her 
attire. On her steady, severe face time had 
laid its touch, but with no undue roughness. 
Mrs. Darnell at forty-five was handsome 
still, dark-haired and dark-browed as she 
had been at twenty ; and if her eyes were 
less bright they were as keen and resolute. 
Her fine figure, a little more full in its 
outlines, was as upright and almost as 


graceful as éver, and it was no wonder that | 


her neighbours, seeing how “ personable,” 
as ‘they said, she was, were disposed to 
wonder at Mrs. Darnell’s estate of widow- 


hood. Yés, she wasa widow; ‘the signifi- | 


cant absence of the oaken desk meant that 


Arthur Darnell’s place knew him no’more. | 
It had not known him fof now twenty - 


years of our earthly reckoning, but ‘his 
memory was still green in the heart of his 
wife, and she had always striven to kéep the 
image and idea of him before the mind and 
fancy of her only son, so that the child had 
hardly realised that he was an ofphaii! “The 


boy had made a sort of faith and worship of | 
his father’s remembrance, and ‘the’ young | 


man cherished with all sincerity an ambition 
to be worthy of the dead parent whom the 
living one mournéd “and' revered with an- 
wavering fidelity. yr oe 

Memory and “mourning werd especially 
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busy with Mrs. Darnell on that summer 
evening as she sat in the old hall witha 
letter from her son upon her knees, and 
her eyes gazing gloomily through the open 
doorway. The scene was very still, and 
the sweetness of the summer was upon it ; 
in the stately simplicity of the old place, in 
the quiet of the solitary figure, there was 
something pathetic. Her thoughts were 
wandering between the present and the past ; 
there had come out of the latter a shadow 
long unfelt and unseen, and it had fallen 
heavily upon her. It was the shadow of a 
great sin. Long ago repented of, long ago 
pardoned, she believed ; and if not directly 
atoned for, that was only because to her 
human perception there existed no place or 
means for reparation. That a terrible 
penalty had been exacted of her for that 
sin—a deadly one, though it had taken no 
form in act, and knew no expression in 
words—she believed with the utmost force 
of an abiding and torturing conviction. Her 
husband had been taken from her because 
she had been guilty of that terrible sin, which 
he had never for an instant. suspected, and 
because she, being thus guilty, was entirely 
unworthy of him and of the happiness of 
long life with him.’ How wretched would 
her. Arthur have been if he could have 
read her heart when~he told her gently 
and tenderly of the terrible task that had 
been his on the evening of their son’s 
christening-day, and when that heart 
swelled with guilty joy and. gratified 
ambition. What would he have felt could 
he have discerned the sense of safety and 
satisfaction which was masked by her be- 
fitting gravity of demeanour on the day 
when the poor remams of the rightful 
lord of Orsett were placed, with all due 
reverence, in the family vault beneath the 
grey old church! She had hardly repressed 
the impatience with which her husband’s 
deep and sincere regret for his brother in- 
spired her. The mind of Arthur Darnell’s 
wife was warped by that one deliberately- 
indulged sin, and, far as he had been from 
ever suspecting its existence, the influence 
of it had come between them in some 
subtle, indefinable way, which was a pro- 
cess of the slow “grinding of the mills of 
God,” that we all- know in our inmost souls 
is due and righteous retribution. 

From that timethey were not quite happy, 
though the wife loved the husband'with ell 
the force of her strong nature, and Arthur 
Darnell was the most loyal and gentle of men. 
When little Ralph was three years old: his 
father died, and the bereaved wife accepted 





the affliction as a Divine punishment. 
How she suffered under it, how she 
took it to her heart, and disciplined her 
conscience with it, no human being’ could 
ever have divined. What all the small 
world amid which she lived saw, was 
that Madam Darnell was a widow in- 
deed, faithful to every duty and trust 
of her position, an exemplary mother 
and guardian to her only son. Times 
were beginning to progress; under the 
intelligent administration of the young 
widow the value of the estate inereased 
materially, and when Ralph Darnell came 
of age he might take his place among 
the leading gentry of the North of 
England. 

That coming of age was an event two 
years old now, and Ralph Darnell had 
strayed far from the peaceful. paths of 
home in the interval. -The century was 
no longer in its first youth when - Ralph 
Darnell was hastening homewards from a 
long tour on the continent of Europe, in 
order to keep his twenty-third birthday 
with his mother; but yet foreign travel 
was very different from what it is in these 
days, and a serious matter to the mind of 
those who had no practical experience of it, 
but were merely the watchers and-waiters © 
at home for the wanderers abroad. The 
care and trouble that might be read in 
Mrs. Darnell’s face had not, however, their 
origin in any apprehension or magnifying 
of the perils of the road over which her 
beloved son had to journey to his home ; 
their source lay in the letter which, after 
having consulted her watch, she folded up 
and placed in her pocket. Then she sum- 
moned a servant, and directed that the 
outer gate should be opened, for they 
might all be looking out for the young 
squire very soon now. This was done, 
and Mrs. Darnell walked slowly down the 
broad flagged path to the great gate, and 
stood there, looking out over the wide 
expanse of sparely-wooded land which 
formed the park, and through which the 
carriage road lay. Presently a postchaise and 
four came within sight. In a moment all 
was animation ; servants hurried out to greet 
the arrival of their popular young master, 
and Mrs. Darnell advanced beyond the gate 
so that her son should: see her first. As 
the chaise came rapidly on, she saw with 
surprise that a womat was seated in the 
rumble, but she’ had not time for even the 
most rapid surmise as to what this: might 
mean. In a few seconds the: carriage 


























was close to her, the horses were pulled | 
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up, and her son had jumped out and caught 
her in his arms. 

“My boy, my darling boy!” said Mrs. 
Darnell ; but even as she spoke she started 
back from her son’s embrace. She had 
seen a face in the carriage. ‘Who is 
this with you?” she asked breathlessly. 

Ralph Darnell, a tall, handsome, blue- 
eyed young fellow, with something of his 
mother’s resolute aspect, although his 
features and colouring bore no resemblance 
to hers, hurriedly opened the carriage door, 
and, aiding the occupant of the loftily- 
hung vehicle to descend, made to Mrs. 
Darnell’s question this astounding reply: ° 

‘Mother, this lady is my wife. I beg 
your blessing for her.” 

“Your wife!” Mrs. Darnell seemed 
unable to utter any other words, and the 
stranger—the intruder, clung to Ralph’s 
arm, and looked about her with the open 
and guileless curiosity of a child. 

“Yes; my wife. Circumstances occurred 
immediately after I wrote to you—you 
received my letter duly, of course—which 
rendered it impossible for me to leave 
Adrienne unprotected, and I resolved to 
marry her at once, and bring her to plead 
her own cause with you. Speak to her, 
mother ; tell her she is welcome ; do not 
let her get frightened by your silence.” 

The foreign attendant had by this time 
found her way to the ground, and was 
standing at a little distance from her 
young mistress with a dismayed and 
dismal countenance. Mrs. Darnell, with 
a quick return to self-command, extended 
her hand to her son’s wife, and bade her 
a polite if formal welcome, to which the 
stranger replied with a singularly sweet and 
docile smile, while turning her eyes upon‘her 
husband, she addressed him in French. 

“ Adrienne speaks hardly any English, 
mother,” said Ralph, “ but she will soon 
learn our language. She bids me say that 
she thanks you, and will be your dutiful 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Darnell made no answer to this, 
but with some brief directions to the 
servants, accompanied the new arrivals 
into the house. When they reached the 
great hall the bride’s face expressed her 
admiration and pleasure, and Mrs. Darnell 
addressed her in unfluent yet intelligible 
French. 

“No arrangements have been made for 
your reception,” she said, “so that I must 
ask you to remain here for a short time 
while a room is prepared for you. Youare 
not much fatigued, I hope?” 











“T am not tired, madame, and I shall 
like to stay here in this beautiful saloon.” 

She lifted such bright eyes to the face 
of the elder lady, she spoke in such a 
sweet soft voice, and with so simple and 
childlike a manner, that Mrs. Darnell’s 
heart, although full of mingled anger and 
dismay, was touched. 

“Come with me, Ralph,” she said, and 
with a reassuring smile to his wife, the 
young man followed his mother from the 
hall. She led the way to her own room in 
silence, and when she had closed the door 
she said to Ralph: 

“ Explain this tome. Tell me why you 
have taken such a step in such haste—why 
you have departed from the intention you 
told me of in this.” 

She held out his own letter to him, but 
Ralph gently pushed away her hand, and 
inducing her to be seated placed himself on 
a footstool at her feet, as he had been wont 
to do in his boyhood. 

“T cannot expect that you are not angry 
with me, mother,” he said, “ but I do ex- 
pect that you will not extend your anger 
to my poor Adrienne. I was perfectly 
honest, perfectly sincere in what I wrote to 
you. Iwasprepared to wait for your consent.” 

**My son,” said Mrs. Darnell, “you are 
your own master ; myconsent is not neces- 
sary to any act of yours.” 

“But it is necessary, essentially neces- 
sary to my happiness, and that is what you 


have cared for all my life. I told you the | 


whole truth ; how, lying ill at an inn at 
Havre de Grice, I was kindly tended by 
the hostess, and when I was recovering, 
and needed change and greater quiet, was 
removed by her care to a pretty suburb of 
the seaport where there are gardens and 
orchards. I told you that the house I 
lodged in belonged to one Madame Antoine, 
a widow, and the mother of Adrienne. 
Mother, I loved Adrienne from my first 
sight of her. She is as good as she is 
beautiful; she is the purest and most 
innocent of creatures, and as true a lady as 
yourself.” 

He paused. His mother said : 

“But why this hurried marriage ? Why 
write to me and seem to abide my decision, 
promising to return and receive it from my 
own lips, and then do this ?” 


“Thad no alternative. The day before | 


I was to leave France Adrienne’s mother 
died suddenly, and she was left alone in 
the world. It was the pasteur who urged 
our marriage. His good wife took Adrienne 


into their house at once. My wife is of your | 
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own faith. Her mother was the only 
daughter of a previous pasteur at Havre 
de Grace; her father, as I told you, was an 
Englishman, poor and obscure, indeed, but of 
good repute and much respected inthe place.” 

“ And what was his position, Ralph ?” 

“At least respectable,” answered the 
young man, and there was a touch of im- 
patience in his tone, which his mother, 
wisely reminiscent of her powerlessness, 
noted.. “He was organist in the little 
Huguenot church of the place, and gave 
music lessons, so I was told. But he was 
always recognised as a gentleman, and the 
people were good to his widow and his 
daughter, as much for the sake of his 
memory as for their own. But, mother, 
what matters all this now? I could not 
forsake her in her sorrow and loneliness. I 
knew you would not withhold the consent 
that would make me happy, and—and I could 
not bear the parting—that is the truth.” 

Mrs. Darnell kept silence for a few 
minutes. A great fight was going on 
within her—disappointment, mortification, 
the sting of old memories and frustrated 
hopes, the poignant jealousy that is in- 
separable from the purest maternal love, 
were all contending in her breast. With an 
exertion of her strong will she put down 
their contention. 

“Come,” she said, “ we must not leave 
her alone any longer in this strange house. 
Do you rejoin her. When I have seen to 
things being made comfortable for her 
upstairs I will come to you. To-morrow 
you can tell me the particulars of this 
story in detail.” 

“ And you—you are not angry, mother ? 
And you will love my Adrienne ?” 

“T am not angry, my son, and—and I 
will do my best.” 

The singular beauty of the foreign bride 
of the young Squire of Orsett was not her 
sole distinction, as Mrs. Darnell speedily 
discovered. The phrase “half-angel and 
half-bird” had not then been invented in a 
poet’s brain, but it might have applied to 
Adrienne. The flower-like beauty of her 
face, with its delicate features, its starry blue 
eyes, its radiant colouring, and frank child- 
like smile, was but the expression of the 
fair mind within the lovely tenement. 
She was, it was true, unlike other 
people, and the small section of “the 
world” that had the opportunity of 
criticising Ralph Darnell’s wife commented 
upon her “strangeness,” which, however, 
they could not object to or resent. She 
was so bright, and sweet, and simple; 





with an unworldliness about her, too, 
that struck observers who looked for 
“ airs” on the part of an obscure girl upon 
whom distinction had befallen, and which 
had a special .fascination for Mrs. Darnell, 
who could appreciate a fine quality, though 
she did not herself possess it. To the new 
life of the English country house Adrienne 
adapted herself with perfect simplicity and 
good-breeding, and her presence in the old 
place was like that of a joyous child. The 
sunshine of the happiness of the young 
couple dispelled the clouds from Mrs. 
Darnell’s mind. It soon ceased to be an 
effort to her to accept the inevitable ; she 
was speedily convinced that by Ralph’s 
marriage, with all its drawbacks, she 
had gained a daughter and not lost her 
son. The beautiful French girl was 
naturally an object of curiosity and in- 
terest to Ralph’s tenants and neighbours, 
and especially to the rector of the parish, 
who had succeeded to the living at Arthur 
Darnell’s death, and had ever since been 
Mrs. Darnell’s friend and counsellor. ‘Mr. 
Gartland had the advantage over most of 
the visitors at Orsett Hall, that he could 
converse with the young lady of the manor 
in her native language, and that he had 
travelled in her country. He very soon 
discovered that the beautiful young woman 
possessed but little book-learning, had 
scanty education of any kind, but owed 
the refinement of her mind to her pre- 
dominant tastes—the love of nature and the 
love of music. All animals trusted her, and 
she loved them, and song came hardly more 
spontaneously to the trilling throat of the 
skylark than to hers. Her pleasure was 
touching to witness, when. Mr. Gartland 
took her into the organ-loft of the grey old 
church, and allowed her to play for hours 
upon the ancient instrument there. What 
was there about her, he would sometimes 
ask himself, which was so unlike other 
people—something not a quality and nota 
defect—an indefinite difference which in 
no wise touched the sweetness of her 
nature? Was Ralph Darnell aware of it ? 
he wondered, or was his mother? For 
instance, she made no attempt to study 
English; though she was picking up 
enough of the language to understand 
what was said around her, and to talk a 
little, serious application to it never seemed 
to occur to her or to be expected of her. 
Was that something the subtle warning 
that Adrienne was one of those “beloved of 
the gods ”—-that there was to be no sorrow 
in her song, no winter in her year ? 
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Summer and autumn passed, and the 
hard hand of the northern winter was laid 
upon the land. When Christmas drew 
near, a guest, who was welcomed every 
year at Orsett Hall, arrived. This was 
Farmer Gannot, a very old man now, but 
hale and hearty still. He and Mrs. 
Darnell had always been fast friends ; there 
was a secret reason for that in the repen- 
tant woman’s heart. He rode no sturdy 
hack now, and braved no stress of weather. 
A comfortable post-chaise brought him to 
Orsett Hall; his kind hostess saw closely 
to his comforts and devoted herself to his 
entertainment. 

“It’s twenty-four years ago, this very 
night,” the old man said to Mrs. Darnell, 
who was seated by his side on an oaken 
settle by the great hearth-place in the hall, 
brightly lighted in these later days, and 
now bedecked for Christmas with holly 
and bright berries. “This very night,” he 
repeated, ‘‘since I brought the bad news 
to you. Twenty-four years—ah, dearie 
me !” 

A side door near the hearth-place was 
opened from without, and Adrienne came 
into the hall. She wore a velvet mantle 
on which some light snow-flakes - still 
rested; the hood was drawn round her 
lovely, childlike face, and she pushed it 
back as she approached Mrs. Darnell, with 
an apology for being out so late. She 
would not be long about dressing, she said, 
and then she made a pretty foreign curtsey 
to the old man whom she now saw for 
the first time. But Mrs. Darnell took her 
hand, and placed it in Farmer Gannot’s, 
telling Adrienne that he was one of their 
oldest and most respected friends, and the 
farmer, who gazed at her with extra- 
ordinary earnestness, that Adrienne was 
Ralph’s wife. 

After.dinner Adrienne sang to them, and 
Farmer Gannot listened with unwearied 
satisfaction, such as seldom comes to age. 
According to his custom Ralph Darnell 
took the old man to his room, when it was 
time, and then asked him the question 
which he could never long refrain from 
putting. 

* What do you think of my wife?” 

“Think .of her, Master Ralph? She’s 
the bonniest snowdrop that’s above ground. 
I never saw such a look in any face, but 
one, as there’s in hers, God bless her, for 
a sweet Lady Innocent.” 

“Ts not that a delightful name for her, 
mother?” asked Ralph, as in high glee he 


repeated the old man’s words to Mrs. 





Darnell. “It was made for her, and My 
Lady Innocent she shall henceforth be.” 

The only guests at Orsett Hall on 
Christmas Day were Mr. Gartland and his 
wife, who came according to custom, and 
treated the venerable Farmer Gannot with 
great respect. The old man was very 
happy on these annual occasions, on each 
of which he would take a cheerful final 
leave of his friends, and they would dis- 
claim the idea that it could be final. On 
this especial day he had much to say to 
Mr. Gartland about the church, which used 
to be so bare and unornamented in old 
times, but looked so pretty now, and about 
the beautiful music he had heard that day. 
They never heard any music out Wildfell 
way, the old man remarked, and Mr. Gart- 
land told him they had never had such 
music at Orsett until young Mrs. Darnell 
made it for them. It was she who had 
played the voluntary to whose strains they 
had left the church; it was she who taught 
the children the tunes to which they had 
sung the Christmas hymns. 

“Did she teach them out of a book?” 
asked the old man. 

“No, I think not. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because I knew those tunes many a 
long year ago, and I thought they were 
never written down. Poor Mr. Anthony 
Darnell used to play them on his flute, and 
he made them, to the best of my belief, out 
of his own head. I never heard them before 
or since until this day.” 

“A curious coincidence,” observed Mr. 
Gartland, thinking that the old man’s 
memory had beguiled him with an associa- 
tion of the past. But it was not so, and 
the matter dwelt in Farmer Gannot’s mind. 
When the little party were gathered round 
the blazing yule logs in the early evening, 
and a song from Adrienne was asked for, he 
begged that she would sing the hymns he 
had heard in the morning. She complied at 
once, and her pure powerful voice sounded 
through the hall as she wedded the pathetic 
air to the quaint simple words. 

** Ask her where she learned that music,” 
said Farmer Gannot to Mrs. Darnell, who 
put the question. 

“T learned it at home,” answered My Lady 
Innocent ; “my father taught it to me ; he 
played it on his flute. I—I can play on the 
flute also,” she continued, now addressing 
Ralph, who was stretched on the rug at her 
feet, and looked up at her in surprise ; “ but 
I was told ladies never played on the flute 
in England, and so I—I did not ” She 
stopped in some confusion. 
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“She learned the airs from her father,” 
said Mrs. Darnell to the farmer (Adrienne 
had spoken in French). 

“ What a shame,” said Ralph, laughing, 
“to hide so rare a talent under a bushel of 
such nonsense. There isn’t a flute in the 
house or you should let us hear you play on 
it, this very minute.” 

A bright flush of pleasure suffused’ the 
fair face of My Lady Innocent. 

“Would you like to hear me play? 
Would you let me, really, really ?” 

“ Really, really, I would.” 

Adrienne whispered something to her 
husband, and left the room. In a few 
minutes she returned, but did not approach 
the little circle around the fire. She stood 
at some distance, smiling at Ralph, who 
had risen, and was looking eagerly at her, 
and then, raising to her lips a flute, she 
drew from it a soft piercing strain which 
at once revealed her mastery over the in- 
strument. They all listened with delight, 
and when the player paused, and a murmur 
of applause greeted her, Mrs. Darnell asked: 
“ May I see the flute ?” 

“It was my father’s,” said My Lady 
Innocent, as she placed the instrument in 
Mrs. Darnell’s hands. After afew moments 
Mrs. Darnell passed it on to Farmer Gannot, 
into whose old eyes the music had brought 
tears. He looked at the flute, looked at 
it again more closely, scanning the silver 
keys with eager curiosity and a strange 
agitation, and exclaimed : 

“This flute was Mr. Anthony’s ; he had 
it with him when he met his death. How 
came her father by it? Look, Master 
Ralph, there’s his name scratched upon the 
silver rim.” 

There it was, indeed ; his christian-name 
only, “ Anthony.” 

My Lady Innocent smiled at the old 
man’s vehemence; she imperfectly under- 
stood his words, but she said, in her difficult 
English : 

“You say truly, sir; that flute was with 
my father when he died ; though I know 
not how you do know that. It lay close 
to his hand.” 

“Stay,” said Ralph rapidly, “let nothing 
be said to frighten her. Tell me, darling,” 
he added in French; “ we are a little sur- 
prised, because there is a name on this flute 
which was that of one of our family, and 
Farmer Gannot is confident that he often 
saw it many years ago; tell me how it 
came into the possession of your father, if 
you know. You might help us to clear 
up a dark point in our family history.” 











“T can tell you easily,” she said, with 
the same frank smile, “ my father had it 
always; he loved it best next to me; and 
he told me how it was all he had when he 
was shipwrecked near the Havre de Grace, 
and they carried him to the house of the 
pasteur because he only, of all the people 
there, could speak the English, and they 
could not understand what the poor ship- 
wrecked said.” 

Mrs. Darnell sat listening, with a pale, 
troubled face. A great dread was upon 
her. No one! said a word, and Ralph 
glanced warningly at the listeners. 

“T will: translate what she is telling us 
presently,” said' Ralph to the old man, who 
was gazing at My Lady Innocent in a strange 
perturbed manner. ‘Can you tell us about 
your father’s shipwreck?” he asked his 
wife. I 

“T cannot tell you much, but a little. 
My father was'not very clever or wise when 
he was young, ‘and he was frightened—I 
do not know how; he could never remember, 
for he was ill with the fever very long after 
the shipwreck+-and he ran away from his 
home into the wild country. He could not 
remember how old he was when he did 
that, but it must have been a long time 
before, because he was not foolish at all 
when he was shipwrecked, and was taken 
to the pasteur’s house. But I donot know 
that ; I will tell you what I know. He 
was wandering, very cold, and tired, when 
aman came up to him and struck him down 
in the dark. After that he knew nothing 
until he found himself in a cart going along 
a road which led to the sea; there were 
two men with the cart, and they took care 
of him, for his: head was cut, and he had 
not his own coat on him, but some strange 
clothes, and there was a purse with money 
in his pocket. So, he could tell them 
nothing about himself, and when they came 
to the sea there was a boat with bales in 
it, and the men took him out of the cart, 
and put the bales into it, and then they 
took some of the money, but left several 
pieces, and some other men lifted him into 
the boat, and rowed away to a ship, and 
then the ship sailed, and my father was 
very suffering, and, after, he did not know 
how many days‘and nights, came the ship- 
wreck. I believe all the poor people in 
the ship were lost, and there was no one 
to tell what was his country. He remem- 
bered that his name was—was the English 
for Antoine ; and he was called M. Antoine. 
He had always kept his flute inside his 
waistcoat, and it was safe. I heard him 
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say the robber who struck him and stole 
his coat little knew that he had left him 
his best treasure. My mother said that 
the robber must have forgotten there was 
money in the coat he put on him in place 
of his own, or he would not have left 
it there. My mother was the pasteur’s 
daughter ; she it was who took care of 
M. Antoine ; and when he was quite well 
and quite wise, only that he did not 
remember about his country and his people, 
they were married.” 

“You remember your grandfather ?” 
asked Mrs. Darnell. 

“Well, madame. He was with us until 
five years ago; but it is seven since my 
father died. I was only eleven, but I knew 
it all, and I remember all he told me.” 

“Your grandfather loved your father 
then, and thought well of him.” 

“ Mais, oui!” said My Lady Innocent, 
surprised ; “he used to say, if my father 
was not a man to make success in this 
world he had the science of one which is 
better ; and I think he was wise, for my 
mother and he and I were very happy.” 

As she uttered these simple words, some- 
thing of the grave impression evident in 
her hearers seemed to gain My Lady Inno- 
cent, for she looked around her uneasily, 
and stretching out her hand to take the 
flute from Farmer Gannot, she said : 

“T will go and hide it away again; it 
has made us all sad.” 

No one gainsaid her, and she left the hall. 

For a full minute the silence was un- 
broken; then said Ralph to his mother, 
who had covered her face with her hands : 

“Tt must be so. Her father was indeed 
my poor lost Uncle Anthony.” 

“ What is the matter?” Farmer Gannot 
eagerly enquired, for Ralph did not fulfil 
his promise of translating his wife’s words. 
*‘Has she told you how her father came 
by Mr. Anthony’s flute. Was there any 
foul play ?” 

“ Tell him all,” said Mrs. Darnell ; and 
while Ralph obeyed her, and the three 
listeners watched the old man’s mingled 
emotions as the story unfolded itself to his 
comprehension, a tide of feeling and remem- 
brance, of sorrow and joy, of thankfulness 
and of wonder, swept over Mrs. Darnell’s 
heart. “Keep Thou me, O Lord, from 
secret sins,” had been her daily prayer ever 
since her secret sin of thought so many 
years ago had found her out, and now the 
hand of Heaven seemed to be laid indeed 
on that old wound. Anthony Darnell 





had lived and died happily, and his daughter 


had found her way to her proper home and 
rightful heritage. 

It was Farmer Gannot who supplied the 
missing link in the revelation of the un- 
conscious heiress of Orsett Hall. When 
they asked of one another whose were the 
remains that had been found in the peat 
moss, taken for Anthony’s, and reverently 
laid in the time-honoured sepulchre of the 
Darnells, the old man, after a few moments’ 
pondering, said : 

“The man who knocked him down and 
robbed him. He must have got off the 
road in the darkness, into the peat moss, 
and been lost—that must be the ex- 
planation. Mr. Anthony’s watch was the 
evidence that misled us, and the man 
was a stranger hereabouts. Madam, you'll 
mayhap remember, that when the search 
for Mr. Anthony was going on, the only 
missing person we could hear of was a 
convict, who had broken his prison. That 
was the man we found in the peat moss, 
be sure.” 


In the great hall at Orsett there hangs 
a portrait which all visitors regard admi- 
ringly. It represents a beautiful woman, 
in whose smiling eyes the freshness and 
the appealing sweetness of childhood 
linger ; to her rosy, delicate lips is raised 
a flute, and her fair fingers are set 
upon its silver keys. This is the portrait 
of the old Squire’s wife ; and you will be 
told, as you gaze in admiration at the 
heavenly looks of that child of earth 
with golden hair, that she was greatly 
beloved by all the country side; and also 
that she died young. Then you will read, 
in raised letters upon the picture frame, 


“* My Lady Innocent.” 





DOCTOR PATTERSON’S FRIEND. 
BY THEO GIFT. 


CHAPTER I. 


A COLD day in March with a bright sun, 
blue sky, and east wind. Lights and 
shadows sweeping fleetly over ploughed 
fields and grey-brown woods. Patches of 
yellow primroses and tufts of polypody 
ferns, crisply green, touching the wayside 
banks with colour. Plenty of small lambs, 
so lately born that they have hardly yet 
discovered how to stand upright on their 
weak little black legs, shivering plaintively 
as they nestle against their mothers’ woolly 
sides. A spring day in a spring landscape 
among the Sussex wolds, with one man, a 
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traveller, on foot and encumbered with a 
tolerably large portmanteau slung across 
his back, trudging steadily along the lengthy 
turnpike road which stretches away over 
these flat-topped downs in winding curves 
like a gigantic tape measure. 

He had walked about six miles already, 
all the way from the little railway-station 
at Doddersbridge, and was all in a glow 
with the exercise, when it suddenly struck 
him that the broad white tape was narrow- 
ing very perceptibly, and had been doing 
so ever since it had unrolled itself at the 
top of the last hill and run off down the 
sheltered valley along which he was now 
plodding. Unpleasant if he were to be 
going wrong, and his old friend, who had 
told him to take a fly at Doddersbridge, 
doubtless expecting him already ; yet where 
was he to enquire his way? Hamlets are 
scarce in the heart of Sussex, and he had 
not passed a house of any sort during the 
last mile or so. It was a relief when in 
looking round his eye caught a glimpse of 
something blue, like a piece of drapery, just 
beyond the bole of a large beech-tree at a 
little distance, and he turned his steps in 
that direction without delay. 

It was a woman ina pale blue dress of 
some woollen material bordered with dark 
fur. She was seated on the top bar of a 
gate leading into a wood, and at first she 
did not perceive him, for her head was bent 
over a book, and between the interest of 
the chapter and the effort to maintain her 
equilibrium, and not tumble over on the 
other side of her hard, narrow, and some- 
what uncomfortable perch, she had not even 
a stray bit of mind to give to passers-by. 
Therefore the traveller all but succeeded in 
doing the very thing she was dreading by 
the start he gave her as he pulled up and 
asked in a loud but pleasant voice : 

“I beg your pardon, but is this the road 
to Dewhurst ?” 

Down went the book on the instant, 
and a fair, creamy face, with a pair of 
dark soft eyes, looked up startled, while 
two hands made a sudden clutch at that 
slippery top bar, and the fair face became 
suffused with blushes. Yet she answered 
him with ready courtesy. 

“No; this lane leads to Framleigh. If 
you have walked from the station you 
should have kept to the right where the 
road forked.” 

“Thank you very much, and please 
excuse my startling you.” 

A tall handsome young fellow, with Irish 
blue eyes and a tawny head of hair, which 





glittered in the sun as he uncovered it, and 
handed her back the book which he had 
picked up ; but there was rather a tired, 
disappointed look in the face as he heard 
her answer, and the girl added kindly : 

“Tf you go across these fields, however, 
you will strike into the road again in three 
minutes, and it is not half a mile to Dew- 
hurst after that. You can see the church 
from that tree there.” 

The young man thanked her again, and 
went on his way thinking, ‘“ What a lovely 
girl. Such a pure, refined face; it might 
have been some ald cameo. I should lke 
to have painted her just so, against the 
background of grey tree trunks ;” the 
while the girl, looking over the top of 
her book at his retreating figure, said to 
herself : 

“That must be Doctor Patterson’s friend 
whom he has been expecting. I don’t 
wonder that he is proud of him; only he 
never said how good-looking he was. To 
be such a clever painter, and so handsome ! 
I hope he won’t be very conceited. Well, 
we shall see soon enough;” by which it 
will be observed that Cicely Holmes, the 
vicar’s cousin, knew more of the traveller 
than the young man in question had any 
idea of. He was fated to see her again, 
however, and very speedily, for Doctor 
Patterson took him to call at the vicarage 
the very day after his arrival. It was the 
natural thing to do, for in this homely 
village anybody coming to stay with one of 
the inhabitants was expected to be intro- 
duced forthwith to each and all of the rest 
of the community ; but Chris Kendal, the 
popular artist, about whom society had 
suddenly chosen to make a small furore, 
belauding his pictures and buying them up 
at extravagant prices, was not just an ordi- 
nary anybody. People had seen his name 
in the Times, knew vaguely that he had 
been asked to send some of his works to 
the Paris Exhibition, and (which meant 
more to them) had actually sold a picture 
to her gracious Majesty the Queen. There 
was something like being faintly connected 
with royalty yourself in receiving a young 
man like that, and stuffing him with tea 
and hot pound-cake; and if all Doctor 
Patterson’s friends were of the same calibre, 
perhaps the good man had a right to some 
of the unsociability and exclusiveness of 
which he was often accused, 

No such criticism, however, could ever 
have been passed on Kendal. There’s a 
saying that “birds of a feather flock 
together ;” but in some friendships the 
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attraction seems rather to be born of actual 
dissimilarity ; and assuredly no two people 
could bemore unlike than the young painter, 
with his frank face and laughing eyes, his 
enthusiastic love of his profession, infinite 
trust in human nature, and disposition 
unspoilt by all the flattery and adulation of 
which he had been the object; and the 
village surgeon, grave and reserved to taci- 
turnity, with a manner at once shy and 
sarcastic, a somewhat meagre figure, and a 
pale, dark face, where the straight features 
and long firm mouth gave a casual observer 
more impression of intellect and determi- 
nation than either warmth or tenderness. 
The two had been educated at Epsom 
together, both being intended for the medi- 
cal profession, until the death of a relative, 
leaving Kendal something under two hun- 
dred a year, enabled him to follow the bent 
of a talent which was even then making 
itself apparent. At present he was earning 
more than twice that sum by his brush 
alone ; and. was much better off than Mark 
Patterson, whose fag he had been at school, 
and who was nearly six years his senior. 

Such as they were then they went 
together into the parsonage drawing-room, 
a, pretty low-ceiled apartment looking out 
on an old-fashioned garden gay with spring 
flowers and almond-trees all a-blush with 
pink blossoms. There were two ladies 
seated there, one sewing, the other trying 
to teach a restive boy of four that twice 
one is two ;. but if Mark Patterson had been 
feeling rather proud of his friend he felt 
rather aghast now, when, having formally 
introduced him to the latter lady, he saw 
the young man turn of his own accord to 
the other, a tall fair girl, who had risen 
and was standing a little shyly in the 
embrasure of the bay window, and hold out 
his hand to her with a look of pleased 
surprise and recognition. For the moment 
the doctor actually thought Chris was out 
of his mind, but the vicar’s wife only smiled, 
and said : 

“Ah, you have met Mr. Kendal before, 
Cicely ;” and Cicely’s dark sweet eyes had 
a cordial light in them as she answered, 
looking into Kendal’s face : ; 

“Yes. I guessed who you were directly 
you asked me the way to Dewhurst. We 
have often heard of you from our friend 
Doctor Patterson.” 

They all sat. down together after this 
in quite friendly fashion; and the vicar 
coming in, and immediately absorbing his 
co-labourer, Chris fell naturally to the share 
of the ladies, and found himself feeling 





wonderfully happy in his fate. Women 
and children always petted this young 
fellow, and he liked and petted. them in 
return; but there was something about 
Cicely Holmes different from any woman 
he had ever met. He could not help study- 
ing the varying expressions on her. fair, 
beautiful face, so colourless, and yet so 
suggestive of perfect. health, as was every 
line of her tall, nobly-moulded figure ; and 
he found himself listening eagerly for each 
sound of her voice, even when he should 
have been attending to Mrs. Waring,. who, 
having come. to the conclusion that Mr. 
Kendal was a most worthy and delightful 
young man directly she saw him take Teddy 
for a ride on his knee, chattered away to 
him most volubly. 

“What jolly people your friends are,” 


Chris said as they left the house. “The 
women are sisters, I suppose ?” 
** Not at all,” with some reserve. ‘ Miss 


Holmes is only a distant cousin. of the 
vicar’s. 

** But she lives there, doesn’t she ?” 

“Yes. Do you admire her, Chris? I 
saw you looking at her rather often.” 

“One could hardly help it. How is it 
you never told me you had anything so 
beautiful buried in this out of the way 
village? I suppose she is dependent on 
the Warings, however.” 

“On the contrary, she has money of her 
own; quite enough to make her indepen- 
dent. I don’t think, though, that she con- 
siders herself. ‘buried’ here. We who 
live in Dewhurst find it rather a pleasant 
place,” said the doctor, with a little touch 
of offence which brought Kendal’s hand on 
his shoulder in a moment. 

“‘So I should fancy it,” he said, “and I 
beg your pardon, old fellow ; but you asked 
me if I admired Miss Holmes, and I was 
thinking what a sensation she would make 
among the professional beauties in London.” 

“She is happier down here. Don’t 
admire her too much, Chris boy. You 
might make trouble for yourself.” And 
there is something in the doctor's tone 
which sounds strangely, and makes the 
warning come back to Kendal’s memory 
long after it is uttered. 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT is how the affair began, and if 
things had gone as they were meant to go 
there it would have ended, and I should 
have had no story to tell. I suppose it was 
the decree of fate, that hardly had Chris 
come to spend this long-planned holiday 
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with his friend than an unusually sickly 
season set in for Dewhurst and its neigh- 
bourhood. All the children for four miles 
round seemed bent on having the measles 
at one and the same time ; and independent 
of this there was a nasty sort of low fever 
going about, which was hard to get rid of 
and. took up Doctor Patterson’s time. to 
a degree which obliged him to leave his 
guest in a great measure to his own re- 
sources for entertainment. The vicarage 
people soon found this out, and in their 
kindness and hospitality told the young 
fellow to. come over to them and make 
himself at home whenever he felt dull or 
lonely. 

And the use Chris made of this permis- 
sion was to fall kead over ears in love with 
Cicely Holmes. 

He had seen plenty of pretty girls 
before, flirted with some and been flirted 
with by others, admired many with a man’s 
as well as an artist’s admiration ; but even 
in their first meeting Cicely had made an 
impression on him suchas no woman had 
ever made before, and from the time she 
looked up at him with that shy. sweet 
smile of recognition in the vicarage parlour 
he felt as if even the memory of other fair 
ones would henceforth be a sort of sacrilege, 
as if “the halo of her loveliness had. sanc- 
tified his mind,” and there was no longer 
any profit in aught not done to please her, 
nor any pleasure in things not glorified by 
her presence. 

He managed on the whole to get a 
good deal of the latter. Mark Patterson, 
worried to death by new cases of sickness 
breaking out every day, little guessed how 
often, after he had seen his guest start off 
with canvas and brushes for a long day’s 
sketching, the good intention resolved 
itself after a few aimless efforts into a call 
at the vicarage, and a coaxing entreaty 
that Miss Holmes and Teddy (Teddy was 
invaluable on these occasions) would come 
out and help him to find a “paintable bit,” 
or into a more shameless idling in the 
quaint old garden, followed, perhaps, by a 
drawing lesson for Cicely, in which it is 
hard to say which took most enjoyment, 
master or pupil. Then there were evenings 
at the vicarage, and walks and drives, and 
lawn tennis on sunny afternoons, and 
all the thousand and one meetings which 
occur so naturally in the simple sociability 
of country life, and with every one Chris 
Kendal’s love went on growing and deepen- 
ing till sometimes it was a pain to him to 
hold in the words which would have put 
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his fate to the test. Why should he, indeed? 
There was nothing to hinder his marrying. 
He was five-and-twenty with sufficient. to 
keep a wife on even in these extravagant 
days, and a good prospect of more to come. 
with every succeeding year. Were not 
people even hinting at the next vacant 
A.R.A.ship? And Cicely, too, was per- 
fectly independent :: had not even a father 
or mother to make difficulties at parting 
with her. Surely if she loved him he could 
make her happy as kis wife, as happy as 
she was now, living with her cousins in this 
old-world village. 

If she loved him! But that was the 
question; and his own love made him 
humble and distrustful in reading signs 
which might have been plain enough 


| to other people. Sometimes he even 


thought she was a little shyer, more silent, 
and less cordial with him than at first, and 
he wondered if she had guessed at his feel- 
ings and wished to discourage them. It 
was impossible to carry such a doubt in his 
heart much longer, and one day he resolved 


‘to put it to the proof. | 


They were in a little wood, one of those 
so common in that part of Sussex, full of 
young trees periodically thinned out for 
hop-poles, but just now showered over with 
light green leaflets, making a shimmer of 
pale emerald light through which the April 
sunshine streamed down on the brown, leaf- 
strewn ground, on the tufts of yellow prim- 
roses blossoming in every sheltered nook 
and hollow, and myriads of wood anemones 
covering the earth with their white trans- 
parent flowers like a carpet of newly-fallen 
snow. Cicely and her child companion had 
picked a great basketful, and it was stand- 
ing near the girl as she rested, leaning with 
folded arms on the mossy rail of a rustic 
bridge spanning one of the streams which 
rippled through the wood, when Chris came 
upon her. Master Teddy was dabbling in 
the water a few yards below, so the two 
were to all'intents and purposes alone, and 
the young man felt his hands grow cold 
and his brow burn as the words he longed 
to say rose suddenly to his lips ; while into 
the lovely darkness of Cicely’s eyes came, 
as they met his, that timid startled appeal of 
womanhood, which almost seemed to say, 


*“No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield, 
me no more!” 


With a last maidenly effort at flight she 
turned them away, and said something- 
hurriedly about going home ; it was Teddy’s 
dinner-time. 








“ Not yet!” said Chris hoarsely. “Wait 
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one moment, Cicely. I—I want to tell you 
something.” He had come nearer to her 
and was just putting out his hand to touch 
that little trembling one clutching so ner- 
vously at the old hand-rail ; but the “some- 
thing” was never told; for in the same 
moment a man’s step clattered on the rough 
path at the foot of the bridge; and turning, 
they saw Doctor Patterson coming quickly 
towards them. 

He must have seen them some minutes 
before, and the situation was sufficiently 
embarrassing. The doctor, however, did 
not seem to feel it. He greeted Cicely 
kindly, seeming to take it for granted that 
she had only just met his friend, and told 
the latter at once that he had been follow- 
ing in the hope of catching him up, as he 
had got the whole afternoon free, and was 
going to propose an early dinner and 
a drive to Fairlight. It gave Cicely an 
opportunity for escaping and for hiding the 
tell-tale blushes which dyed her cheeks ; and 
she availed herself of it so well that Chris 
did not even get a parting glance to console 
him, and only shared with his friend in the 
“Good-bye” which came so low from the 
sweet red lips. 

How little the lover thought that it was 
to be indeed good-bye ; that it was the last 
time they would ever stand in those green, 
primrose-flowered woods together ! 

Of course he had no alternative but to 
turn back with his host ; but I am bound to 
say that for once in his life even Chris 
Kendal’s sweet temper was ruffled, and he 
marched along in a frame of mind by no 
means amiable, and making so little attempt 
at answering the doctor’s conversational 
efforts, that presently the latter dropped 
them, and looking keenly at his friend said : 

“Chris, you are vexed with me for inter- 
rupting your talk with Miss Holmes just 
now.” 

The young man coloured, then looked up 
frankly. 

“ Well,” he said, “it’s true. Forgive me, 
old fellow, but if you knew——” 

“Tm afraid Ido know. You have fallen 
in love with her. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
didn’t you tell me so ?” 

‘Does one generally talk about such a 
thing to anybody before one tells the girl 
herself?” asked Chris, laughing a little 
consciously. In his heart he knew that it 
was because of the very depth of his love 
for Cicely that he had been shy of men- 
tioning her name. He wished now that he 
had done so, for then Mark, blind old mole 


and woman-hater as he was, might have | 





seen what was up and had the delicacy to 
turn another way. The doctor's face looked 
ominously grave, however. 

“ And have you told her at present?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“No; but I believe Iwas just going to. 
Why, Mark, I’ve been getting worse and 
worse about her every day. How could 
one help it with such a girl, so lovely and 
good and clever? I wonder you didn’t see 
it sooner.” 

“JT wish to HeavenI had! If it had 
not been for all this worrying sickness— 
but, thank Heaven, it’s not too late. Chris, 
you must go away and forget this fancy. I 
wish you had never seen Miss Holmes.” 

“ And why?” 

“Because you cannot marry her. She 
cannot marry anyone.” 

“You say so! Will you condescend 
to explain? Confound it, Mark, do you 
know what you are saying?” cried the 
young man, fierce astonishment breaking 
suddenly into wrath. The doctor laid a 
hand soothingly on his arm. 

“ Ves,” he said; “I know. Come into 
my study, Chris, and [ll tell you. It’s a 
sad story, but you'll thank me for having 
heard it while it was yet time.” 

Chris looked at him. 

“One word,” he said haughtily. “If 
you have anything to say against her I 
shall not believe it. I warn you.” 

* You had better hear me first,” said the 
doctor. 

It was a long interview. The early 
dinner came up, but was taken down 
again untouched, for the gentlemen were 
not to be disturbed, and when an hour 
later the doctor opened the study door to 
answer a message, the servant who brought 
it caught a glimpse of ‘“ handsome Muster 
Kendal” sitting bowed together like an 
old man, his tawny head hidden in his 
hands. He lifted it as the door closed 
again and looked up, the handsome face 
strangely pale and drawn. 

“ And you are sure of this, Mark—quite 
sure ?” 

“ Perfectly. I have known it ever since 
she was first sent here. That is why the 
vicar would never forgive me if through 
any friend of mine she were to ‘i 

“Hush! For Heaven sake don’t say it, 
Mark; it seems too horrible to be true. 
And who could have dreamt of it in her, 
my beautiful darling, so innocent-looking, 
and gentle, and——” The poor lad’s voice 
broke altogether. “What amI to do?” 
he said despairingly. 
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“T’m afraid there’s only one thing, my 
boy—go away.” 

“She will think me a blackguard—that 
I have only been flirting with her. And, 
Mark, suppose she cares for me? I have 
never dared to hope it, but——” 

“T do not think she does—as yet—so 
you may be easy there; but even if she 
had begun to like you rather more than 
she shows, she has plenty of pride, and the 
fact of your leaving without returning it 
will be a cure in itself. At any rate it will 
injure her far less than the other thing.” 

“ You are determined that I shall go,” 
said Chris, almost resentfully. But the 
next moment the generous nature of the 
man re-asserted itself, and he put out his 
hand to his friend. ‘And you are quite 
right. Of course I could do nothing else. 
Do you think I would even risk hurting 
my darling? Fate has been cruel enough 
to her already, and I ought to be thankful 
my folly has only hurt myself. Still—if 
you had but warned me, Mark !” 

“Tf I had guessed there was cause i 
would have done so at once,” said the 
doctor heartily ; “‘but men in my profes- 
sion are not given confidences to blab even 
to our friends, and you, a man‘ in society, 
and knowing scores of pretty women, was 
it likely for me to think——” 

“Perhaps not.” Kendal spoke with a 
sort of weary impatience, his hands clenched 
together as in pain. “Mark,” he said 
suddenly, “I can’t see her again. I could 
not look at her, and keep my secret. Isn’t 
there an afternoon train from Dodders- 
bridge ?” 

“ Yes, at half-past four ; but 4 

“ Then I will go by it. You will make 
some excuse for me.” 

“T will say you were called away on 
important business. Chris, old fellow, ’m 
awfully sorry for you.” 

“Never mind me. I want to think only 
of her, my poor love—the only woman I 
have ever cared for.” 

That was the last word said. Half an 
hour later the two men were driving to the 
station, whence Chris had trudged so cheer- 
fully less than a month back, and before 
evening it was known all over Dewhurst 
that the doctor’s friend had left, without 
even saying good-bye to anyone. 





CHAPTER III. 

AN autumn day, late in the afternoon, 
and a woman plodding wearily along a 
country road under a dingy grey sky 
flushed with red in the west, where the 





sun is about to set. There have been 
showers all day, and it is raining now in 
long slanting lines, cold and sharp as hail, 
bowing the slender trees and tall orange- 
coloured bracken in the coppice on the 
left, and sending a whirl of yellow maple- 
leaves, wet and clammy, in the face of the 
pedestrian. Well wrapped up as she is, it 
makes her shiver and pull lower over her 
brow the broad felt hat which shades her 
countenance—a countenance which once 
seen is not easily forgotten—that of Cicely 
Holmes. 

It is a good deal altered, however, since 
we last saw it, nearly two years ago. The 
eyes shine from a deeper setting. The 
oval of the cheek is a trifle less round, and 
there is an almost pathetic gravity about 
the set lines of the mouth which makes 
her look older than she is. 

Chris Kendal’s sudden departure had 
been a terrible shock to her—a shock to 
her womanly pride as well as to her 
affections which it had been hard to get 
over. The doctor was wrong when he 
said she did not care for his friend as yet. 
Had not Chris been teaching her to do so 
for nearly a month back, running after 
her, waiting on her with a passionate 
worship in his blue eyes, which a woman 
must have been blind not to read, forcing 
her as it were to love him by the very 
warmth and openness of his love for her ? 
And she had loved him, hardly knowing it 
herself till he was gone, yet with a love 
whose roots had struck so deep into her 
nature that when she believed them planted 
in unworthy soil she had no strength to 
pluck them out, but was fain to cover the 
young leaves over and trust to their 
withering away in time. 

Don’t think her very easy to win. Ifyou 
had known Chris Kendal in those days, 
how popular the man was among all 
classes, men, women, and children, how 
even surly watch-dogs ceased to growl at 
his approach, and all London went grieving 
when a little later the fiat went out that 
those skilful fingers of his would never 
handle a brush again, you would not 
wonder at the woman he loved not being 
indifferent to him. She was so alone in 
the world, too—an orphan (for her mother 
had died at her birth, and her father, a 
brave Indian officer, far away in a foreign 
country while she was a little girl) brought 
up by these distant relatives and living 
always with them in this lonely hamlet, 
where she had hardly ever known another 
man, surely it would have been strange if 
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she had not cared for this one, and suffered 
from the shock of his unexplained fickle- 
ness and desertion. 

Only her suffering was undergone in her 
own heart, and if that heart was touched she 
took care none should guess it. She was 
very proud—the doctor was right there— 
and when even he failed to give any clear 
reason for his friend’s departure, and Mrs. 
Waring began to be extra kind to her, and 
to say sharp things of Chris, she brought her 
pride to her aid, silenced compassion and 
sharpness on the instant, and went on her 
daily way so cheerfully that even Dewhurst 
gossips decided it couldn’t have been much 
of a flirtation after all. 

She seemed fated to be an old maid, 
however ; though not for want of love. One 
man alone, who knew her worth well, 
urged her three times over in these two 
years to become his wife ; but Cicely said 
“No,” each time more decidedly, and 
further intimated that she did not mean 
to marry. She had a good home, plenty 
of money, and liked a sinzle life. 

She was walking on rapidly, but pre- 
sently she paused and looked hard through 
the rain towards one point as if watching 
for something to appear. Between two 
and three hundred yards in front of her 
was a steep railway embankment, under 
which the road ran. It was just the hour 
for the Hastings up-train to pass, and she 
meant to wait till it had done so before 
passing under the archway. The red eye 
of the advancing engine glared suddenly 
through the mist and drizzle as she was 
watching, and rushed swiftly onwards till it 
had passed the bridge, the long black 
snake of carriages roaring and clattering 
after it, and a streak of white smoke far 
behind on the darkness. In another 
moment it would be gone, when of a 
sudden the red eye seemed to give a leap 
into the air, the snake jerked, rolled back- 
wards and forwards, and curled up. There 
was a wild yell, a mingled scream of steam 
escaping and hundreds of human voices in 
extreme of pain and terror, and then for 
one moment nothing but smoke, obscurity, 
and a silence like the grave. 

The Hastings passenger-train had gone 
over the embankment ! 

How Cicely got to the other side she 
never quite knew ; but it seemed as if her 
natural instinct to help had given her 
wings, for it could not have been five 
minutes before she was among the débris 
of shattered carriages, burning timbers, 
volumes of steam, and moaning, mutilated 





forms, trying with her strong, slender 
hands and ready intelligence to give 
what aid was in her power in lifting 
children into places of safety, and helping to 
extricate and quiet the terrified, screaming 
women. Others in the neighbourhood 
had seen the accident, and help was 
not long coming from Dewhurst, which 
was only a mile away, and whence they 
telegraphed to Doddersbridge for more 
assistance ; but Cicely stayed on working 
like any man, and, in the strange strength 
of excitement, with almost the power of 
one. It was in the midst of her labours 
that she nearly stumbled over a poor 
creature lying on the ground. The wheel 
of an overturned carriage was resting on 
his arm, and pinning him to the earth; 
and as Cicely knelt down by him she 
recognised in the ghastly face, bloodless, 
bruised, and disfigured, Chris Kendal. He 
knew her too, for his eyes met hers, and 
he moaned out in his agony : 

“Cicely, dear love—always loved—thank 
God, once again !” 

The next moment he had fainted from 
pain, and she sat down and took his head 
upon her lap, thinking he was dead, her 
work over for the present. 

They took him to the vicarage because 
it was nearer than the doctor’s house ; 
though, indeed, every roof in the village 
sheltered more than one unexpected guest; 
and before morning his right arm, crushed 
and mutilated beyond all hope of saving, 
was amputated, and his other injuries 
dressed as well as might be. When all 
was done, however, he seemed so exhausted 
that the Hastings surgeon whispered to 
Mark Patterson : 

“ Tt’s a chance now if we save him. Has 
he any near relatives?” and Chris heard 
and answered : 

“ No; I lost my mother six months back. 
Thank Heaven for it now! It doesn’t matter ; 
you have taken away my profession. Life 
has nothing else for me. Let it go.” His 
eyes wandered round the room then, and a 
faint trouble came into them as they fell 


on a face in one corner—a face so white, 


so hopeless in its silent anguish, that if 
sentence of death had been passed on her 
it could not have been read there more 
legibly. 

“ Mark,” he said feebly, and his friend 
bent over him, ‘‘ I—I’m afraid I broke my 
word—last night. I was hardly conscious, 
the pain was so bad. Don’t blame me, and 
—take her away now. It will be bad for 
her to see me suffer—my darling.” 
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Cicely came forward at that, and knelt 
down, taking his hand. 

“ Let me stay,” she said. ‘“ Nothing can 
be bad for me now.” 

And Mark Patterson added : 

“No; it will not be bad for her. Why 
should it, and what did you tell her ? That 
you loved her? Well, she loves you. She 
has done so all along. You may as well 
know it.” 

He said it almost brutally ; but Cicely 
answered quite calmly and gently; not 
looking at him: 

“Yes, it is true. 
go away ?” 

“Because I made him,” said the doctor 
coolly. ‘You would have married him if 
he had stayed, so——” But there, weak 
as he was, Chris stopped him, his left hand 
laid on Cicely’s neck as if to protect her. 

“Hush!” he said sternly. “ Would 
you tell her, man?” But Mark Patterson 
only smiled and went on. 

“So I sent him away. I told him that 
he could not marry you, for that there 
was insanity in your family; that your 
father and grandfather had both died mad, 
and that you yourself were born in an 
asylum, where your poor mother had been 
carried after being driven out of her senses 
by one of her husband’s outbreaks of homi- 
cidal mania. I told him that you were 
ignorant of all this ; but that the Warings 
knew it, you having been sent here to their 
guardianship in the hope that in the peaceful 
monotony and retirement of this place you 
might be spared the fate of your parents. 
I mentioned to him also that, though as 
yet you had hardly ever shown any signs 
of aberration, all the doctors consulted on 
the case had agreed that any great excite- 
ment or change of life would be morally 
certain to bring down the hereditary curse 
upon you; and I asked him if he did not 
think it would be the basest selfishness in 
any man for the mere gratification of his 
own passion to disturb your peace, and drag 
on you so horrible a fate. Chris Kendal 
agreed with me that it would. That is why 
he left you and went away as he did.” 

“Dear, I loved you. What else could I 
do?” said Chris simply. ‘“ Why have you 
told her now, Mark? It is cruel.” 

“Why? Because it was a lie,” said the 
doctor calmly. ‘ Ask the vicar there, and 
he will tell you so. I invented it when I 
found that you loved Miss Holmes, in the 
hope that, as you were an honourable man, 
it would sent you away from her. Why 
not ? Men have done worse things to those 


Chris, why did you 





who came between them and their love; 
and who were you to come with your 
good-looking face between me and mine, 
and to win in three weeks what I had been 
vainly trying for for three years? I am 
sorry now, because it was no good. She 
had given you her love, and she would not 
take it back and give it me even when you 
were gone. It has all been for nothing ; 
but if it had been otherwise I should have 
been glad. I don’t know if there’s any 
legal punishment for what I’ve done ; but 
if there is I am quite ready to suffer at any 
time.” 

“Sir,” said the old vicar, who was 
present, “‘ whether the law deals with such 
as you or not, be sure of one thing, God 
will do so; and you will have to suffer 
His punishment for this most cowardly 
crime whether you are ready or not. 
Leave the room.” 

And without a change or softening on 
his colourless face Mark Patterson did so. 
It was the last time that those two he had 
injured ever saw him; but half an hour 
later the Hastings surgeon came in and 
found Chris asleep with his weary head 
pillowed on Cicely’s breast, and her tears 
glittering on his hair. 


They said afterwards that sleep saved 
him; but it was ten weeks before the 
doctors paid their last visit to him ; and as 
life came back his spirits went down, and 
the worr look on his face grew sadder and 
more hopeless day by day. Even his dear 
love’s presence could not charm it away, 
though he said little and made no murmur; 
but one day Cicely, coming in and seeing 
the shadow very deep and his eyes fixed 
mournfully on the empty sleeve of his 
right arm, guessed what was in his mind, 
and then and there did the thing which 
in this Leap-year of 1880 has made me 
tell this story about her, and the memory 
of which will bring the blood into her 
matron cheeks to-day as though she were 
still a girl. 

“Chris,” she said, standing behind his 
chair, “do you know what the doctor has 
just told us?” 

“‘T suppose so,” he answered, trying to 
look at her, but she would not let him. 

“That you will be sure to get well now 
if you go away to some mild climate for the 
winter, and have good care and nursing. 
Did he tell you?” 

“Yes.” But the tawny head bent lower, 
and there was a quiver of pain about the 
mouth. 
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“Then why do you look so unhappy ?” 

“Why? Because I am a selfish coward, 
and cannot bear the idea of parting from 
you. Hush! I know it must be—that all 
that is over for me now; but don’t blame 
me for cursing that man’s treachery, or—or 
ask me to be glad. What is life to me at 
present, a maimed, helpless wretch, who 
can never even lift a hand to P 

“Don’t,” she said pitifully, and falling 
on her knees by him. “Oh, my dear, 
won’t you let me try to make it something 
to you? I know you will not ask me, you 
are too generous; but don’t refuse me 
when I ask you. What have I in life 
besides ; and—we love one another. Chris, 
say I may come!” 








SYLVIA. 
THE STORY OF A DREAM. 
BY “RITA.” 


CHAPTER I. 

I ws speeding through the west country 
swiftly as an express train could bear me. 
Only that morning I had been in London, in 
the heart of the busy city working at my 
desk, as I had worked every day for the last 
ten years, and now how different was the 
scene on which my eyes gazed. A grand 
tempestuous sunset, where half the, sky 
looked like a sheet of steel, and the other 
half was but a mass of clouds, all red and 
gold and purple; a view of fields pale 
emerald or primrose-starred ; a vision of 
trees where tender hues glowed in bud- 
ding leafage; the soft green slopes of 
hills; the shadows of woods where the 
fading daylight made a strange phantasy 
of dusky colour ; all these moved and floated 
before my eyes in rapid changes, and told 
me how far away I was from the noise and 
din and turmoil of town life. 

I had the carriage all to myself. I leant 
back against the cushions, and once again 
went over in my mind the whys and 
wherefores of the summons that had brought 
me thither. I took the telegram from my 
pocket—the telegram that came to my 
City office in the bright fresh morning light 
of that spring day, with its ill-omened 
message of death, and I re-perused for at 
least the twentieth time these words : 


“Your uncle died yesterday. Come at 
once. Your presence is urgently desired.” 


That my presence should be urgently 
desired by the relatives who had ignored 
my existence for the last fifteen years was a 





matter of surprise to me ; but the telegram 


told me so, and I was fain to believe it to be | 
correct. Nevertheless I wondered more and | 


more why it should be the case, and the 
more I tried to find some satisfactory reason, 
the more I seemed to fail. 

I was the only surviving male relative 
of Ashley Graham, owner and possessor 
of Silverdesne Hall, Bridgewater, and I 
quarrelled with him, or he with me, when I 
was a lad of sixteen, and from that day to 
this I had heard or seen nothing of the 
old man. He was rich, eccentric, dis- 
agreeable ; I young, ardent, enthusiastic. 
He wished me to become a clergyman; I 
refused to comply with that wish, and was 
thereupon informed that I had nothing 
more to expect from him, and could do 
what I chose for the future. I took him 
at his word, never questioning but that he 
meant me to do so. I went to London, 
and, after many difficulties and struggles, 
succeeded in securing a clerkship in a firm 
of City merchants. 
higher, and finally became junior partner. 
I liked business, and I worked steadily 
and hard, for the pleasure of working more 
than for its attendant gain; and in the 
midst of this life and its interests and 
occupations had come the disturbing 
element of this strange telegram. 

I could not affect sorrow for my uncle’s 
death. I knew too little of him, and that 
little was unfavourable. I believed him 
to be wealthy, but I could not imagine he 
would have left any portion of his wealth 
to me after our quarrel and long estrange- 
ment; nor did I care for it. I had suffi- 
cient, and I did not desire more. I make 
this confession frankly and truthfully, not 
from any hypocritical motives. At that 
time I should have been utterly bewildered 
by great wealth. Iam sure it could have 
added no zest to my life—given no pleasure 
to my heart that I did not frankly and 
fully enjoy already. 

So it came to pass that I was speeding 
down to Silverdesne, all unconscious of 
what fate had in store for me when I set 


| foot in that ancient mansion once again. 


When the train arrived at the station I 
got out with a feeling of relief. My only 
luggage consisted of a small leather bag, and 
I moved quickly along the narrow ill-lighted 
platform wondering whether any convey- 
ance was at hand to take me to Silverdesne. 
I discovered that there was a carriage waiting 
for me, and a grave-looking elderly footman 
opened the door, put in my bag, and I was 
forthwith driven off into the dark open 


I had risen higher and || 
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country and along the narrow high-hedged 
roads which I remembered of old. 

We stopped at last. [looked out and saw 
the dark grim old hall, the lights flashing 
through door and windows, and the faces 
of one or two old servants whom I had seen 
in the years gone by. A moment and I was 
amidst them, and the warmth of their 
welcome, the genuineness of their recogni- 
tion, filled me with surprise. I spoke a few 
words, then asked to be shown to my room. 

“My lady and Miss Sylvia are in the 
library,” said the old butler, as he led 
the way ; “but I suppose you won't care 
to see them till you have dined, sir.” 

I stopped and stared at the man. ‘“ My 
lady and Miss Sylvia,” I repeated stupidly ; 
“and pray who may they be?” 

It was the old man’s turn now to look 
surprised. 

“Don’t you know, sir,” he asked wonder- 
ingly, “my master married two years 
ago?” 

* Married ! 

I said vacantly. 

“Oh, yes; he married Lady Helen 
St. Vincent, daughter of the Earl of 
Oakhampton.” 

“And is Miss Sylvia her daughter?” 
I enquired. 

“Qh, no, sir. Miss Sylvia’s the young 
lady he adopted long before he married. 
No one knew anything about her, or where 
she came from; but my master was very 
fond of her. Every one thought he was 
going to make her his heiress. It took us 
all by surprise when he married.” 

“T should think it did. Why he must 
have been close on sixty.” 

“ He was sixty, sir. He’s just sixty-two 
now,” answered my informant, who had 
preceded me to my room by this time, and 
was now busily engaged in pouring out hot 
water and arranging my toilet requisites. 

“ Had my uncle been ailing? Did he go 
off suddenly ?” I enquired, as I handed him 
the key of my travelling-bag, and sat 
myself in a large deep easy-chair, drawn 
invitingly up before the fire. 

“ Not very suddenly,” answered Thomp- 


No; I never heard of it,” 


son. “He was not so very well for the 
last year. He changed very much, sir, 
very much.” 


“Was he happy in his married life?” 
I asked hesitatingly. 

The man shook his head. 

“T have lived with the old squire nigh 
upon thirty years,” he answered slowly. “I 
never thought to see him take anything to 
heart as he took his wife’s coldness. It’s 





not for me to say anything to prejudice 
you, sir, or to seem to be sitting in judg- 
ment upon them as are my betters ; but 
you will be able to judge for yourself, Mr. 
Clive, pretty soon, though even you could 
never quite judge of her as one who has 
lived with her, and seen her so much, 
can do.” 

I was silent for a moment. This was 
all strange and unexpected news to me ; 
and, though Thompson was a privileged 
individual, and knew all the family matters 
as well as the family itself, I did not quite 
like to discuss my new aunt and her faults 
with him. Seeing I did not care to pursue 
the subject the old man dropped it, and 
after my hasty toilet was completed, I went 
into the dining-room for dinner. I was 
too full of curiosity and anxiety to do any- 
thing like justice to the ample repast spread 
out for me. My mind was dwelling on 
the circumstances of this marriage, and I 
marvelled much how it had come about, 
for my uncle had always professed to be a 
confirmed woman-hater, and nothing was 
further from my thoughts than that he 
should have become a Benedict at his time 
of life. 

“T am ready to go to the library now, 
Thompson,” I remarked, as I pushed my 
chair aside from the table. “‘ Have you told 
Lady Helen I should like to see her?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Thompson gravely, 
“and she is quite prepared to receive you.” 
«When is the funeral to be?” I asked. 

“ The day after to-morrow, sir.” 

“ And who else is here beside me?” 

“The Misses Noble and old Mrs. Clayton 
are coming to-morrow, sir. No one else is 
here yet. Youremember them, I suppose?” 

“ Indeed, yes,” I answered grimly, as I 
think of the two sour old maids who, on 
the plea of third or fourth cousinship, used 
to haunt Silverdesne at periodical occa- 
sions. Mrs. Clayton was my aunt. She 
and UncleGraham had invariably quarrelled 
whenever they had met. She lived about 
twenty miles from Silverdesne. ‘“ Altogether 
we shall be a charming family party,” I 
thought to myself ; “I representing the only 
male element, and having to stem the 
torrent of feminine antagonism as best I 
can.” The conclusion of these thoughts 
left me at the library door. Thompson 
opened it softly, and announced me with 
pompous ceremony : 

“ Mr. Clive Graham.” 

A tall elegant-looking woman in a sweep- 
ing dress of black velvet advanced towards 
me. I bowed, but she extended her hand, 
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and said in a clear, cold, high-bred voice : 
“T am pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Graham. I have heard of you often.” 

I mentally wondered how or from whom 
she had heard of me, but I took her hand 
and looked with wondering admiration at 
the fair cold face, whose very beauty was less 


) striking than its expression of pride and 


firmness. 

Then she motioned me to a seat, and 
began to converse. Ihave no very distinct 
remembrance of what she said. I only 
know that her voice jarred on my ears with 
positive discord. I am peculiarly sensitive 
to the tones of women’s voices. I like 
them to be low and sweet and well-modu- 
lated, but Lady Helen’s possessed none of 
these charms. So harsh and cold it was that 
I found myself wishing again and again that 
she would keep silence, and not disturb the 
picture that she made as she leaned back 
on her low chair with the fire gleams 
lighting her perfect face and masses of raven 
hair. “A wonderfully beautiful woman,” I 
thought, “ but with something unsatisfactory 
about her. I wonder what could have 
made her marry my uncle.” 

But I could not very well put that ques- 
tion to her, so I was obliged to conjecture 
all sorts of reasons for so strange and 
incongruous an alliance. 

“T was under the impression that I 
should see another lady here,” I remarked at 
last ; “a ward of my late uncle.” 

“Oh, you mean Sylvia Leigh,” she said 
coldly. ‘No; she will not come down- 
stairs to night. Do you know her? Have 
you ever seen her ?” 

“T have not had that pleasure. I hear 
that she has lived here some years now, 
but, as you are probably aware, my uncle 
and I never corresponded ; consequently I 
am quite ignorant of his affairs.” 

“Were you surprised to hear of his 
death ?” asked the widow coldly. 

“ Yes,” I answered, a little embarrassed at 
her apparent indifference. ‘ He looked so 
well and hearty when I last saw him, and 
I suppose I never counted on the difference 
that the passage of years would make to. 
him. I feel old myself when I look around 
on everything here. I was quite a boy 
when last I came to Silverdesne.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said hurriedly. 

“ Did my uncle speak of me to you?” I 
asked in surprise. 

= slight flush stained her clear creamy 
skin. 

“Oh, yes—latterly. I think he would 
have asked you to visit us if this—unfor- 





tunate—illness had not put all such ideas 
out of his head.” 

All throughout that sentence I found my- 
self struggling against some distrust of the 
woman who spoke it—that she was false at 
heart, that I could place no reliance on what 
she said. In vain I tried to shake off the 
feeling ; it recurred again and again. I 
was afraid she must think me excessively 
stupid and unentertaining, for conversa- 
tion flagged lamentably between us, and 
every now and then I caught a glimpse of 
the great black eyes flashing their wonder 
and indignation at my distrait answers. 
It was an intense relief to me when she at 
last rose from her chair, and begged me to 
excuse her for retiring to her own room. 

“T shall have a trying day to-morrow,” 
she said. ‘My husband’s relations will be 
here. You know them, I suppose ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“T shall count upon your assistance in the 
task that lies before me,” she said abruptly, 
and then, with a kindly pressure of the 
hand, she glided away, I meanwhile stand- 
ing with the door-handle in my hand, and 
watching the serpentine folds of the costly 
dress wind slowly up the stairs. 

Then I went back to my chair and relapsed 
into meditation. 

“‘T wish I had seen Sylvia,” I thought to 
myself, and so thinking I fell asleep. 

I do not know how long I slept, but 
this I do know—that a strange and vivid 
dream shaped itself in my brain, and 
took something of the tenor of my waking 
thoughts. 

In my dream I thought I was in the 
vast gloomy bedroom my uncle used to 
occupy. At first it seemed to me all dark 
and quite untenanted, but gradually a 
faint light stole through the gloom, and 
showed me one after another of the various 
articles of furniture the room contained. 
It showed me, too, a stranger, sadder 
sight than all—a large oak coffin, sup- 
ported on tressels, and covered with a 
heavy pall of black velvet. Bending over 
the coffin was the slender figure of a girl. 
Her back was towards me, so I could not 
see her face, only the coils of bright rich 
hair that crowned her small and shapely 
head. I seemed to watch her with strange 
and curious emotion. She drew the pall 
from off the coffin, and lifted the lid with 
apparent ease. Then I saw the old fami- 
liar face, so hard and grim and stern that 
even death could not soften or beautify it 
with its seal of endless rest. The girl 
bent over and kissed the dead man’s brow, 
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then drew a small sealed packet from the 
bosom of her dress and placed it on his 
breast, covering it with the linen shroud 
that wrapped him in its folds, At the 
same moment a voice sounded clear and 
shrill in the silence. 

“ Sylvia!” it cried, and I awoke with a 
violent start to find the fire nearly out, 
and Thompson standing regarding me with 
a grave puzzled face. 

“You were asleep, sir,” he insinuated 
gently as I gazed at him in the bewilder- 
ment of my startled and scarcely recovered 
senses. 

“‘Yes—no—lI mean I suppose I was,” I 
answered, rising and shaking myself free 
from the lethargy of that strange stupor. 
“Did you speak, Thompson, just before I 
woke. I thought I heard someone call.” 

“Maybe you did, sir,” he answered, 
with a grim smile as of repressed amuse- 
ment ; “ but it was not me you heard.” 

“ No?” I said, with apparent carelessness. 
“Who then? Anyone in the house?” 

“ Yes, sir, in the house, and in this room 
too.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered somewhat curiously 
as I glanced hurriedly around. 

“Well, if you must know, sir, it was 
yourself,” Thompson said, grinning out- 
right now in what seemed to me a 
particularly uncalled-for and reprehensible 
manner. 

“What did I say?” I enquired with 
becoming carelessness. “I know I was 
dreaming.” 

“So I thought, sir. You only said one 
word; but you did holloa that out, and 
no mistake.” And he grinned again. 

“What was the word? You seem 
amused, my good friend,” I observed with 
grim humour. 

“Well, sir,” he answered, looking at me 
with a curious twinkle in his eye, “you 
just shouted out at the top of your voice, 
‘ Sylvia !’” 


CHAPTER II. 


I SLEPT soundly enough that first night of 
my arrival at Silverdesne, and was troubled 
by no more dreams. When I awoke I looked 
out of my window and thought how fresh 
and sweet the earth seemed in its new 
spring robes of emerald green and pale 
soft yellow. The sunlight was playing at 
hide-and-seek with the young leaves, the 
dew glistened on grass and bough, the 
birds sang in veriest rapture as if in exulta- 
tion of the mere sense of living in a world 
so fair. 





I dressed hurriedly and went downstairs, 
and across the lawn, and then into the park 
beyond. Somehow I could not think of the 
gloomy side of life this morning ; of the 
grim old hall with its dead master lying 
cold and stiff and silent in that last sleep 
which knows no earthly waking—no longer 
able to exert tyrannical rule over his house- 
hold, or behold himself feared, flattered, 
obeyed. No; I almost forgot the melan- 
choly occasion which had brought me 
thither, and wandered on through the wood- 
land where the earth was carpeted with azure 
bells and the celandine glistened like living 
gold, and the fresh cool air was scented with 
the perfumes it had gathered on its way 
through the primrose-covered meadows. 

SuddenlyI stopped. Straight before me I 
saw a tiny glade lovely as a fairy’s home, 
and standing there, with her hands full 
of violets, which she was tying into one 
great bunch, was a young girl. Her face was 
hidden, but something in the grace of the 
slender figure, the brightness of the beauti- 
ful hair coiled loosely round her head, came 
to my memory with the sense of that 
familiar before-seen feeling which we now 
and then experience and for which we 
cannot account. I did not move. I only 
remained there watching her, and wishin 
she would turn her head that I might see 
her face. 

When her flowers were arranged to her 
satisfaction she rose from her knees, the 
straight simple folds of her black dress 
falling around her tall and slender figure. 
She came straight towards me, but she had 
not seen me, and when I moved aside 
to let her pass she started violently— 
so violently that the flowers in her hand 
fell to the ground, and gave me the blessed 
excuse of gathering them up and handing 
them to her again. 

“Pray pardon me,” I said nervously. 
“T am afraid I startled you.” 

“ Yes,” she said with even greater em- 
barrassment than mine; “I—I did not 
expect to see a stranger here.” 

“May I ask if you are Miss Leigh?” 
I enquired hesitatingly. ‘I feel sure you 
must be, and if so we need not surely 
be strangers, for we are both inmates of 
Silverdesne.” 

“Yes,” she answered quietly, lifting two 
deep soft violet eyes to mine as she spoke. 
“T am Sylvia Leigh.” 

“T knew it,” I said triumphantly, and 
then the surprised cold look of the lovely 
face recalled me to myself. “I beg your 
pardon, Miss Leigh,” I added more soberly. 
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“T arrived last night and I heard a great 
deal about you. Iam so pleased to make 
your acquaintance. I am your guardian’s 
nephew, Clive Graham. I daresay you are 
aware of our long estrangement. I was 
surprised to receive so urgent a summons 
here. I never thought I should set foot in 
Silverdesne again.” 

“‘He often spoke of you,” she said, her 
face lighting up with sudden interest. 
“‘T think he would have liked to see you 
before—before he died, only he had not 
courage to send, and then—at the last—it 
was so sudden.” 

“JT fear it has been a trying time for 
you,” I said gravely, as I noted how pale 
and troubled she looked since that vivid 
flush had left her face. “ Was my uncle 
kind to you? Excuse the question, but 
my recollections of him prompt it.” 

“He was very kind—always,” she said 
earnestly. ‘He was my only friend.” 

“IT was surprised to hear of his 
marriage,” I continued. “I had no idea 
of it.” 

She flushed hotly and looked embarrassed. 

“ Everyone was surprised,” she said. 

“Were they happy, do you think?” I 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said softly; “I fear not. 
They were unsuited to each other in so 
many ways.” 

I turned and moved on by her side now 
as I saw she was going home. She made no 
remark on my doing so, and for some time 
we proceeded in silence. 

“ What are your plans for the future, 
Miss Leigh?” I asked presently. “Do you 
remain with Lady Helen ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried with sudden 
agitation. “I mean, she would not desire 
it. Iam of no use to her. I was of some 
little service to your uncle.” 

I began to think that my proud and 
haughty aunt was no friend of this lovely 
girl, and all my heart went out to her in 
friendly sympathy as I heard those words. 

“Tam very friendless,” she said, with a 
faint smile. “My parents died when I 
was quite a child. My mother sent me to 
Mr. Graham with a letter from herself, 
written when she was on her death-bed in 
India. I remember coming here, a little 
forlorn, miserable creature, frightened at the 
strange faces and ways of the people, 
clinging desperately to my black nurse, 
who had promised my mother to bring me 
to England. That is ten years ago now. 
Your uncle read the letter. I never knew 





what it contained ; but he was always good 
to me from that time. I have never known 
a want that he has not supplied.” 

“But your life must have been dull 
here,” I remarked. “Dull for a young girl 
of your age.” 

“T never found it so,” she answered 
quickly. “I am not fond of society. I 
could never endure a town life. I have 
passed most of my time in reading and 
walking, and latterly I had a good deal to 
do for youruncle. He trusted me entirely, 
and used to speak of all his affairs to me. 
I was always glad to be able to do anything 
for him.” 

“T never heard anyone speak a good 
word for my uncle before,” I replied in sur- 
prise. “But I am bound to take your 
testimony, Miss Leigh, and I am heartily 
glad to hear that one human being is able 
to say he was generous and kind.” 

“Perhaps people have judged him too 
hastily,” she said gently. “He had had a 
heavy trial in his early life, and it soured 
and embittered his after years. It must 
be a terrible thing to trust anyone so 
utterly as he trusted—to love anyone so 
faithfully as he loved, and then find that 
trust and love betrayed.” 

“Was there such a romance in his life?” 
I asked, with momentary surprise at the 
girl’s troubled earnest tones. “I knew 
nothing of it.” 

“ He told me all,” she said, with a heavy 
sigh, as she bent her fair sweet face over 
the violets in her hand. “It was a sad 
story. Mr. Graham, is it any wonder that 
all I could do, I did do for his sake and for 
his happiness, when I knew that that hap- 
piness had been wantonly wrecked by the 
faithlessness of my own mother ?” 

“ You—you mean ‘ 

“T mean that she won his heart, and 
then cast it aside asa child would throw 
away a broken toy. I mean that she did 
him the greatest wrong a woman can do a 
man. I mean that in spite of the wrong 
and the suffering it cost him, he yet forgave 
her and befriended her child when, but 





for his charity, she would have been cast 


on the world’s mercy, utterly destitute and 
friendless.” 

The passionate earnest words were half- 
choked by a sob. I felt for her agitation 
and kept silence. Presently she recovered 
herself by a strong effort. 

“We are close to the house now,” she 
said, turning tome. “I know I need not 
ask you to respect my confidence. I would 
not have told you this had your uncle not 
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He said 


expressly wished me to do so. 


| you would know his reasons when you 


heard his will.” 

“All you have said will be sacred to 
me,” was my earnest rejoinder. 

“Then good-bye,” she said, with the rare 


| sweet smile I had only once seen on her 
| lips, and held out her hand to me. 


“T shall see you again surely,” I cried 
eagerly, as my fingers closed on those white 
and slender ones extended to me. 

“No; not till to-morrow,” she answered 
quickly. “I do not come downstairs. 
Lady Helen does not wish it.” 

I smothered down some hasty and 
decidedly uncomplimentary observation 
respecting Lady Helen, but Sylvia shook 
her pretty golden head rebukingly, and 
passed up the gloomy hall and winding 
staircase, vanishing from my sight like a 
sunbeam. That day I saw her no more. 

It was by no means a pleasant day that I 
passed. Theshadow ofdeath bropded heavily 
over the household. The two old maids 
arrived and dissolved into tears, and then as 
suddenly revived in the presence of Mrs. 
Clayton, with whom they were on terms of 
deadly enmity. Then the whole trio united 
in being specially disagreeable to me, and 
gave vent to malicious insinuations re- 
specting fortune-hunters and toadies. Lady 
Helen kept to her own room, and did not 
favour us with her presence at all. I went 
out in the park again in the afternoon, and 
wished Sylvia was there to keep me com- 
pany. I visited the spot where I saw her 
in the morning, and was conscious that the 
glade was divested of some special charm 
that it possessed then. I had never thought 
much about women hitherto, certainly never 
cared whether I met the same one twice or 
not, but I felt that my thoughts were always 
returning to my companion of the morning. 

“How sweet and fair she looked,” I 
thought, ‘and something better even than 
her beauty is that honest, truthful light 
in her clear soft eyes. A girl one could 
trust, and love passing well, is Sylvia. 
Heigho! Isuppose when I go away from 
here I shall never see her again. I hope 
my uncle has left her well off. It is a sad 
lot to be so friendless as she seems. I 
wonder if Lady Helen is unkind to her. 
I almost fancy she is.” 

Then I strolled homewards in the pale 
spring twilight, conscious, for the first time 
in my life, that the prospect of my not seeing 
a woman again was able to produce serious 
uneasiness within my hitherto untroubled 
heart. 





CHAPTER III. 

THE funeral was over. 

It had been a gorgeous enough pageant, 
and largely attended. We were all back at 
Silverdesne now, and assembled in the 
great drawing-room to hear the will read. 

The fussy, pompous, family lawyer was 
full of the importance of his position. He 
sat at the table, parchment in hand, await- 
ing the arrival of the widow. When she 
entered every eye turned on her. Calm, 
stately, regal-looking as any queen, she 
sailed through the room, looking even more 
beautiful in her widow’s dress than I had 
thought her before. She leant on the arm 
of a tall, thin, sharp-featured, elderly man, 
a man at whom Mr. Dollerton, the lawyer, 
darted a suspicious glance. Just before 
Lady Helen seated herself she looked calmly 
round on the assembled circle, then, with a 
courteous wave of her hand, introduced the 
stranger thus : 

“ Mr. Hanway—my solicitor.” 

Mr. Dollerton bristled up. The indi- 
vidual in question bowed gravely and pro- 
foundly. Then we seated ourselves again, 
and I once more feasted my eyes on Sylvia’s 
flower-like beauty, and paid but little atten- 
tion to the formal monotonous phrases 
falling from the lawyer’s lips. Yet some- 
thing at last collected my scattered thoughts, 
and brought me back to the business of the 
moment. 

Was it the sound of Sylvia’s name, or the 
burning blush on Sylvia’s cheek? I was 
not quite sure which at first. I looked away 
from the girl’s embarrassed face, and gave 
my attention to the lawyer. 

A strange sensation of bewilderment, 
incredulity, disgust, crept over me as from 
that mass of involved and meaningless 
words I gathered these facts. 

“ And I give and bequeath all my estate, 
real and personal, with no exception soever 
(after the payment of the afore-mentioned 
legacies), to my nephew, Clive Paterson 
Graham, on this sole condition—that 
within one year after my decease the said 
Clive Paterson Graham do take for his 
wife my ward and faithfully attached 
adopted daughter, Sylvia Leigh.” 

There was much more, but I did not hear 
it. The whole room whirled round and 
round. The lawyer’s voice sounded far off 
and indistinct. I was utterly unable to 
analyse my feelings, but was conscious of a 
burning shame and indignation. I dreaded 
to look at the girl whose name was still 
tingling in my ears. I felt as if she, too, 
must experience this horrible sensation ; 
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as if she, too, must long as I longed for the 
earth to open and swallow us up, and hide 
our poor shame-stricken faces from the 
cold and scornful and malicious eyes 
around. 

The words ceased, There was amoment’s 
intense silence. Then, clear and cold as an 
ice blast, came the sound of Lady Helen’s 
voice : 

“T congratulate Miss Leigh upon her 
successful scheming, but I feel in duty 
bound to remark that there is a later will 
than the one just read—a will drawn up 
by Mr. Hanway, my own lawyer, and left 
in my late husband’s possession but a 
month before he died. Let that will be 
looked for, ere this one is accepted as 
final.” 

Then followed a scene of great confusion. 
The hubbub of the voices almost deafened 
me. I looked round for Sylvia, but she was 
gone. The two lawyers went off to search 
for the missing document, but, after two 
hours of vain labour among the old man’s 
desks and papers, declared that no other 
will could be found. 

Lady Helen was too well bred to make a 
scene. She only said calmly: 

“T trust, Mr. Graham, that you will 
allow time for a proper search before 
accepting this will as final.” 

I of course prayed her to take as long as 
she pleased, or her solicitor deemed neces- 
sary, and she thanked me with apparent 
cordiality. 

Then Mrs. Clayton, who had an eight 
hundred pounds legacy in prospect, gave 
vent to a few spiteful remarks and left, 
speedily followed by the old maiden 
cousins, who had been ignored altogether. 

Mr. Dollerton came up to me, and 
shook hands cordially. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Graham,” he 
said. “Itis a very equitable and admirable 
arrangement ; a trifle eccentric, but that’s 
only in keeping with my late client’s whole 
conduct through life.” 

“But you are premature in your con- 
gratulations,” I said coldly. “In the first 
place, the bequest is saddled with a condi- 
tion I may not be able to fulfil. In the 
second, Lady Helen declares there is a 
more recent will than this.” 

He shook his head, and smiled benignly. 
“ All nonsense, all nonsense, my good sir. 
There is no later will. Your uncle trusted 
me with all his affairs. Is it likely he 
would call in that sour-visaged interloper 
yonder, and engage him to draw up another 
after this one was signed and witnessed ? 


of the very shadow of the dishonour your 





No; I don’t credit it fora moment. It is 
a ruse of Lady Helen’s to gain time. You 
see she has been expecting to inherit 
everything. That’s why she schemed and 
planned to marry him. Often and often 
has he told me about that. He has left 
her only five hundred pounds a year, and 
the estate is worth twelve thousand, all of 
which she counted on possessing.” 

‘But the—condition,” I said hesitating, 
and conscious of the hot flush that stained 
both brow and cheek at the words. 

“Ts it a very hard one?” he said with a 
smile. “‘A beautiful, amiable, accomplished 
girl like Miss Leigh. There are plenty of 
men who would envy you her more even 
than your fortune. 1 think you have great 
cause for thankfulness myself.” 

But I was silent and disturbed. This had 
taken me utterly by surprise. No thought 
of marriage had ever entered my head yet, 
and to be suddenly brought face to face 
with it as an adjunct to so large a fortune 
naturally startled me considerably. If I did 
not wed Sylvia she would be a beggar; for in 
case of either of us refusing to comply with 
the conditions of the will the whole was to 
goto some public charity ; so in no way could 
I help the girl to the fortune that she had 
been brought up to consider as her own 
in the future. No wonder I was sorely 
perplexed and puzzled. 

As I stood there debating these questions 
in my mind Lady Helen glided slowly up to 
me. 

“Let me give you a word of advice, Mr. 
Graham,” she said in that clear hard voice 
of hers. “Do not count too surely on 
your fortune or your wife. There has been 
foul play in this matter if I am not much 
mistaken, and when the affair is thoroughly 
sifted I doubt whether Miss Leigh’s part 
will look as honourable in your eyes as it 
does now.” 

“Lady Helen,” I answered indignantly, 
“JT do not understand your imputations, 
nor do I think they become you as a 
woman. I can make due allowance for 
disappointed feelings, but I cannot hear 
you accuse one who I am sure is innocent 


words impute.” 

She drew back, and looked at me from 
under frowning brows that gave her beauti- 
ful face a dark and stern appearance. 

“You are over eager in your champion- 
ship,” she said with a faint sneer. “ But 
I can make allowance for you also, knowing 
how much is at stake.” 

“T cannot force you to believe in the 
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single -heartedness of my motives,” I 
answered, stung to wrath by the baseness of 
her insinuation. ‘Time will prove them 
best. I only hope for your sake that this 
later will may be found. You will under- 
stand me better then.” And with a distant 
bow I turned away and left the room. 


My brain was ina whirl. I longed for cool 
air and solitude. Not knowing whither I 
went I rushed out into the park once more 
and wandered off with heedless feet, too busy 
with my own perturbed thoughts and ima- 
ginings to pay any attention to external 
surroundings. Itstartled methereforetofind 
myself in the little glade again where I had 
first met Sylvia. It startled me still more 
to see that the pretty nook is not un- 
tenanted, but oh, it pained and grieved me 
most of all to see that slender, girlish 
figure lying there crushed: and powerless 
with grief, shaken by heavy sobs that 
almost stifled her. ‘“ How can I bear it,” 
she moaned, and the agony in her voice cut 
me to the heart. ‘‘Oh, God! how can I 
bear it !” 

In one moment of swift and passionate 
sympathy I threw myself by her side. 

“Sylvia,” I cried; “oh, Sylvia, don’t 
grieve like this. May I not be your 
friend ; may I not comfort you ?” 

She started to her feet, her whole frame 
quivering with emotion—her pale, tear- 
stained face flushing scarlet beneath my 
pitying, imploring gaze. 

“ You > she said, and then was 
silent. 

I rose also, cold, and calm, and sorrowful. 

“T wish I knew of any words—I wish I 
could perform any act that would prove to 
you how I feel for you in your grief and 
loneliness,” Isaid, and my voice was trembling 
with the earnestness that thrilled my heart. 
“T can see Lady Helen is no friend of 
yours. I know how strange and painful 
your position is at Silverdesne, and, worst 
of all, I know also that anything I can do 
or say henceforward is liable to be misinter- 
preted by others as well as by yourself.” 

A torrent of warm blood again rushed 
over the beautiful sad young face. 

“T know you mean kindly,” she said. 
“T will try to believe so at all events.” 

“Indeed you may,” I answered earnestly. 

* May I tell you,” she asked hesitatingly, 
“about this later will? It was drawn up, 
I know, but my guardian told me he had 
himself destroyed it. It may be wrong to 
say so, but I know, and he knew too, that 
Lady Helen had married him solely from 








interested motives. But oh, how I wish— 
how I wish he had let that will remain.” 

This speech grated unpleasantly enough 
in my ears. Was I so very obnoxious, I 
thought, that the mere question of such 
an arrangement as that strange will pro- 
posed was hateful in the eyes of this girl. 

“Tt is very unjust to all parties,” I said 
coldly. ‘Noone cares to have their future 
arranged so peremptorily for them. It is 
unfair, too, to Lady Helen.” 

“But doubly unfair to you,” the girl cried 
sorrowfully. ‘To you who are of right 
the lawful heir—to you who must either 
lose this great wealth, or accept it burdened 
with a condition so hateful, so humiliating, 
‘io’ 

“Hush, Sylvia!” I interrupted hastily. 
“You wrong yourself by such words. By 
Heaven!” Icried with rising passion, as 
the whirl of these new and vivid emotions 
stirred my beating, throbbing heart; “I 
would have asked no more welcome bequest 
than the guardianship of your life—the 
future hope of wakening in you some 
warmer, kinder interest; but now this 
hated wealth bars my way to happiness, 
for in your eyes I can only appear interested 
and hypocritical. What wonder?” 

“You must not speak like this,” she 
said proudly. ‘Why, but yesterday we 
were strangers.” 

“No; not strangers even then,” I said 
with sudden impetuosity. “When I saw 
you here first, I knew you—knew you 
to be the same Sylvia of my dream; the 
bodily presence of a vision that has haunted 
me for long ; the ‘ideal of all that beauty 
and excellence of which my heart has been 
dimly conscious, which my waking hours 
have found at last !” 

“Your dream?” she said with faint 
wonder, but, thank Heaven, with no dis- 
belief in her sweet true eyes, that met 
and drooped before my own. 

“T dreamt of you the first night I came 
to Silverdesne,” I said earnestly. “A 
strange dream it was, and one whose 
memory I have never been able to shake 
off. I thought I saw you standing by my 
uncle’s coffin, and that you placed a packet 
of papers or letters on his breast, and 
covered them with——” 

I stopped abruptly. The girl’s face grew 
ashy grey. She was trembling like a leaf. 

“ Sylvia,” I cried, in wonder, “ what is 
the matter? What have I said ?” 

Swiftly she came to my side, her 
trembling hands clasped mine. 

“You dreamt that!” she said. “Oh, 
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for Heaven’s sake don’t speak of it—do not 
tell anyone else—above all, Lady Helen !” 
Ere I could answer her a faint rustling in 
the bushes made us both turn in that 
direction. We started like guilty things, as 
facing us there we saw the cold cruel face 
and glittering eyes of my uncle’s wife. 
“There is no need to tell Lady Helen 
anything,” she said triumphantly, “for she 
has heard all. Mr. Graham, accept my 
sincere thanks for the assistance your 
dream has given me in my researches. I 
think now I shall be able to find the 
missing will!” and she moved away through 
the chequered lights and shadows of the 
pretty glade, triumphant, smiling, merciless. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ AND you insist upon this proceeding, 








madame ?” 

“T insist upon it.” 

“You offer no explanation of your 
reasons ?” 

“None whatever. They will be ex- 
plained when my directions have been 
carried out.” 


” 


| “Tt is most strange—most singular. 
' 


Nevertheless 

“Nevertheless,” repeated the imperious 
voice of the newly-bereaved widow, “you 
are called upon to grant the necessary 





| ceftificate, for I insist upon the remains of 
' my late husband being disinterred, and the 


coffin opened, in the presence of myself and 
those members of my family whom I shall 
see fit to summon.” 

I looked at Sylvia. How pale she was, and 
yet there was no fear, no tremor, in face or 
feature now! Sad enough she looked, but 
not at all as Lady Helen must have expected 
her to do if her base suspicions were indeed 
well founded. How I hated myself for 
having been the unlucky cause of all this 
disturbance—for having repeated that wild 
and foolish dream on whose basis a jealous 
and suspicious woman had founded a fabric 
of evidence that seemed to criminate my 


: innocent darling. 


For she was my darling now. I loved her 
as I never had thought it was in me to 
love any woman. I loved her all the more 
in her defenceless weakness—her simple, 
girlish pride that held her aloof from my 
sympathy, and denied to me her com- 
panionship. I loved her—oh, how dearly : 
so dearly that I would have forfeited wealth 
and lands and all my care-encumbered 
heritage, so that I might win her love by 
| right of my own. 





It was night, and we stood, a gloomy 








silent party, in the vaults of the old 
church, where many a Graham of Silver- 
desne lay at rest. 

The two lawyers were there, and the 
clergyman, and sexton, and Mr. Heath, the 
nearest magistrate, whose presence had 
been desired and necessitated by the strange 
proceedings in prospect. 

In the background stood Lady Helen, 
and a little apart from her,were Sylvia and 
myself. 

The dim light reflected itself on our pale 
and awestruck faces, the voices were hushed 
almost to a whisper. When the coffin, 
which only yesterday morning was laid 
there, was once again upraised and set before 
us, a shudder ran through even the calmest 
and least nervous of the group. Then 
in solemn silence the workmen proceeded ; 
the lid was forced open, and before our eyes 
lay that cold still face whose peace and 
solemnity seemed to rebuke the sordid 
passions which had not even spared the 
sacredness of death. 

Lady Helen stepped forward, and I think 
there was not one among the sterner sex 
there assembled but was conscious of a feel- 
ing of disgust and shame at that desecra- 
tion of her husband’s last resting-place. 

It was her hand that raised the shroud, 
her voice that gave that fierce low cry of 
triumph, her face that flashed round upon 
us all, as with a sudden gesture she turned 
and held up a packet of papers sealed and 
tied with broad black ribbon. 

“There! Did I not tell you I was sure 
the will had been hidden by some cunning 
hand?” she cried aloud. “TI call upon you 
all to witness where I found it.” 

We all drew back. A shudder of disgust 
stirred me. I turned away ; yet not even 
then—oh, thank Heaven, not even then— 
did one thought of suspicion enter my mind, 
not one unworthy feeling assert itself in 
my judgment of the pale and trembling 
girl, whose accuser confronted her with such 
merciless cruelty. 

“Madame,” said the grave voice of the 
clergyman, staying the torrent of angry 


speech which was pouring from her lips, 


“before repeating such accusations it would 
be better to verify their truth. Your 
lawyer is present. Let him examine these 
papers, and see if they are what you 
suppose.” 

“What else could they be?” she cried 
indignantly ; but his stately gesture awed 
her into sudden silence. 

“Remember in whose presence we are, 
Tentreat you. Is it seemly to enter into 
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such discussions in the very presence of the 
dead man who was so nearly related to 
ourself? ” 

Lady Helen was silent for very shame. 
Reluctantly she handed the packet to her 
lawyer, and he took it to the light and 
read aloud the following superscription : 

“Letters of my first and only love, 
Sylvia Davenant. To be buried with me 
at my special and last earthly request.” 

“Qh, Lady Helen!” cried my darling 
girl, weeping bitterly as she faced the pale 
and shame-stricken woman before her. “I 
told you, and you would not believe me. 
His last words to me were that I should 
place my dead mother’s letters on his 
heart, and let them be buried with him. He 
loved her so dearly, so fully, even through 
all these long and dreary years since she 
betrayed that love !” 

Sobs choked her; she could say no more. 
Upon us all a great awe and silence fell. 
Then the clergyman took the packet of 
letters from Mr. Hanway’s hands, and laid 
them once more on that faithful heart which 
had held a love whose depth and strength 
we none of us could fathom. 

~ + + + 

Shall I say more ? 

No other search (and there were many) 
produced any evidence of that will which 
Lady Helen declared had been drawn up 
in her favour. At the expiration of a 
month we all left Silverdesne, and the 
baffled widow was obliged to succumb to 
the force of circumstances. 

As for me, ah, what pages I could write 
of that dreary year, when pride and sus- 
picion surrounded my every action, and the 
love that had leaped into such sudden life 
seemed destined to become my curse! I 
could not woo my darling as I would have 
wooed her had we been untrammelled by 
such circumstances—hemmed in by such 
conditions, But yet at last she believed 
me true—at last she knew that not for 
wealth nor benefit to be derived did I lay 
my heart at her feet, but only for the great 
love I bore her—the love which in all my 
years, be they long or short, can never be 
chilled or falsified. And then so sweet, so 
shy, came her confession too. Of how I 
had been her ideal hero since ever she had 
heard my name—since ever her guardian 
had told that tale of rebellion and defiance 
which led to the estrangement and forget- 
fulness of many years. And then as I in my 
proud silence waited patiently for that year 
to pass, resolved to forfeit my heritage as 
proof of the sincerity of my love, so came 





she shyly, bashfully, to my side, and bade 
me—be happy ! 

And no words can tell what that happi- 
ness was, has been, and I pray may continue 
to be! 





THE HUNGRY DEATH. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
CHAPTER I. 


It had been a wild night in Innisbofin, 
an Irish island perched far out among 
Atlantic breakers, as the bird flies to 
Newfoundland. Whoever has weathered an 
ocean hurricane will have some idea of the 
fury with which the tempest assaults and 
afflicts such lonely rocks. The creatures 
who live upon them, at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, build their cabins low, 
and put stones on the roof to keep the 
thatch from flying off on the trail of Mother 
Carey’s chickens; and having made the 
sign of the cross over their threshold at 
night, they sleep soundly, undisturbed by 
the weird and appalling voices which have 
sung alike the lullaby and death-keen of all 
their race. In winter, rain and storm are 
welcome to rage round them, even though 
fish be frightened away, and food be scarce, 
but when wild weather encroaches too far 
upon the spring, then threats of the “hungry 
death” are heard with fear in its mutterings. 

Is any one to blame for this state of 
things? The people have a good landlord ; 
but the greater part of the island is barren 
bog and rock. No shrub will grow upon 
it, and so fiercely is it swept by storm that 
the land by the northern and eastern coasts 
is only a picturesque wilderness, all life 
sheltering itself in three little thatched 
villages to the south. The sea is the 
treasury of the inhabitants, and no more 
daring hearts exist than those that fight 
these waves, often finding death in their 
jaws ; but a want of even the rudest piers 
as defence against the Atlantic makes the 
seeking of bread upon the waters a peri- 
lous, and often an entirely impossible, 
exploit. 

Bofin is of no mean size, and has a large 
population. Light-hearted and frugal, the 
people feel themselves a little nation, and 
will point out to you with pride the storied 
interest of their island. In early ages it 
was a seat of learning, witness the ruins of 
St. Coleman’s school and church ; in Eliza- 
beth’s day the handsome masculine queen, 
Grace O’Malley, built herself a fort on a 
knoll facing the glories of the western sky; 
and on the straggling rocks which form the 
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harbour Cromwell raised those blackened 
walls, still welded into the rock and front- 
ing the foam. The island has a church, a 
school, a store where meal, oil, soap, ropes, 
&e., can be had, except when contrary 
winds detain the hooker which plies to and 
from Galway with such necessaries. 

Foreign sailors, weather-bound in Bofin, 
are welcomed, and invited to make merry. 
Pipers and fiddlers come and go, and, when 
times are pretty good, are kept busy making 
music for dancing feet. Even when the 
wolf is within a pace of the door laughter 
and song will ring about his ears, so long as 
the monster can be beaten back by one 
neighbour from another neighbour’s thres- 
hold. But there comes a day when he 
enters where he will, and the bones of the 
people are his prey. 

Last night’s was a spring storm, and 
many a “Lord have mercy on us!” went 
up in the silent hours, as the flooding rain 
that unearths the seedlings was heard 
seething on the wind ; yet Bofin wakened 
out of its nightmare of terror green and 
gay, birds carolling in a blue sky, and the 
ring of the boat-maker’s hammer suggesting 
peace and prosperity. 

Through the dazzling sunshine a girl 
came rowing herself in a small boat that 
darted rapidly along the water. The oars 
made a quick pleasant thud on the air, the 
larks sang in the clouds, and the girl poured 
out snatches of a song of her own in a 
plaintive and mellow voice. The tune was 
wild and mournful; the Irish words of 
the ever-recurring refrain might be freely 
translated thus : 

Fearful was her wooing. 
lulu ! 

All her life undoing. 

Ululu! 
When his face she sighted 
Back she fled affrighted, 
Death and she were plighted, 

Uhlu! 

A strange song for such a gay glittering 
morning! Thud, thud, went the oars, the 
girl’s kerchief fell back from her head as 
the firm elastic figure swayed with the 
wholesome exercise. Never was a fairer 
picture of health, strength, and beauty. 
Her thick, dark red hair filled with the 
sunshine as a sponge fills with water; her 
red-brown eyes seemed to emit sparks of 
fire as the shadows deepened round them 
in the strong light. Two little round 
dimples fixed at the corners of the proud 
curved mouth whispered a tale of unusual 
determination lying at the bottom of a 
passionate nature. There was nothing to 





account for her curious choice of a song this 
brilliantmorning, except the love of dramatic 
contrasts that exists in some eager souls. 
Suddenly she shipped her oars, and sat 
listening to the waves lapping the edges of 
the seaweed-fringed cliffs. ‘I thought I 
heard some one calling me,” she muttered, 
looking up and down with a slight shudder 
but a bold gaze—“ Brigid, Brigid, Brigid ! ” 
then, with a little laugh, she dipped her 
oars again. burst into a lively song, so 
reeling with merriment that it was won- 
derful how she found breath for it, and her 
boat flew along the glittering waves like a 


Above the broad, shelving, shingly 
beach within the harbour stood the school, 
the store, and some of the best dwellings 
on the island, and high and dry on the 
gleaming shingle the boat-maker was at 
work with a knot of gossips around him. 
The sky over their heads was a soft vivid 
blue; the brown-fringed rocks loomed 
against a sea almost too dazzling to look 
upon; the dewy green fields lay like 
scattered emeralds among the rocks and 
hollows. 

“Lord look to us!” said a man in a 
sou’-wester hat, “if the spring doesn’t 
mend. Half my pratees was washed clane 
out o’ the ground last night.” 

“ Whisht, man, whisht,” said the boat- 
maker cheerfully. ‘Pick them up an’ put 
them in again.” 

“ Bedad,” said an old fisherman, “the 
fish has got down to the bottom of all 
etarnity. Ye might as well go fishin’ for 
mermaids.” 

“ Aren’t yez ashamed to grumble,” cried 
a hearty voice joining the group, “ an’ 
sich a mornin’ as this? I tell ye last 
night was the last o’ the rain.” 

“Ye have the hopes o’ youth about ye, 
Coll Prendergast,” said the old fisherman, 
looking at the strong frame and smiling 
bronzed face of the young man before 
him. “If yer words is not truth it’s the 
sayweed we'll be atin’ afore next winther’s 
out.” 

“ Faix, some of it doesn’t taste so bad,” 
said Coll, laughing, “ an’ a little of it dried 
makes capital tabaccy. But whisht! If 
here isn’t Brigid Lavelle, come all the way 
from West Quarter in her pretty canoe.” 

The sound of oars had been heard 
coming steadily nearer, and suddenly 
Brigid’s boat shot out from behind a mass 
of rock, making, with its occupant, such a 
picture on the glittering sea that the men 
involuntarily smiled as they shaded their 
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eyes with their hands to look. Resting on 
her oars she smiled at them in return, 
while the sunshine gilded her perfect oval 
face, as brown as a berry, burnished the 
copper-hued hair rippling above her black 
curved brows, and deepened the determined 
expression of her full red mouth. Her 
dress, the costume of the island, was only 
remarkable for the freshness and newness 
of its material, a deep crimson skirt of 
wool, with a light print bodice and short 
tunic, and a white kerchief thrown over 
the back of her head. 

As she neared the shore Coll sprang into 
the water, drew her canoe close to the 
rocks, and, making it fast, helped her to 
land. 

“That’s a han’some pair,” said the old 
fisherman to the boat-maker. “I hear their 
match is as good as made.” 

“Coll’s in luck,” said the other. 
rich beauty is not for ivery man.” 

“She’s too proud, I’m thinking. Look 
at the airs of her now, an’ him wet up to 
the knees in her sarvice.” 

“Yer ould, man, an’ ye forget yer 
coortin’. Let the crature toss her head 
while she can.” 

Brigid had proceeded to the store, where 
her purchases were soon made: a sack of 
meal, a can of oil, a little tea and sugar, 
and some white flour. The girl had a 
frown on her handsome brows as she did 
her business, and took but little notice of 
Coll, who busied himself gallantly with her 
packages. When all were stored in the boat 
he handed her in, and stood looking at her, 
wondering if she would give him a smile in 
return for his attentions. 

“Let me take the oars, Brigid. Ye’'ll 
be home in half the time.” 

“No, thank ye,” she answered shortly. 
“Tl row my own boat as long as I can.” 

Coll smiled broadly, half amused and 
half admiring, and again sought for a 
friendly glance at parting, but in vain. 
The face that vanished out of his sight 
behind the cliff was as cold and proud as 
though he had been her enemy. After he 
had turned and was striding up the beach 
the look that he had wanted to see followed 
him, shot through a rift in the rocks, 
where Brigid paused and peered with a 
tenderness in her eyes that altered her 
whole face. If Coll had seen that look 
this story might never have been written. 

As the girl’s boat sped past the cliffs 
towards home she frowned, thinking how 
awkward it was that she should have met 
Coll Prendergast on the beach. He must 
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have known the errand that brought her 
to the store, and how dare he smile at her 
like that before he knew what answer she 
would give him? Coll’s uncle and Brigid’s 
father had planned a match between the 
young people, and the match-making was 
to be held that night at Brigid’s father’s 
house. Therefore had she come early in 
the morning in her boat to the store, to 
buy provisions for the evening’s enter- 
tainment. Obedience to her father had 
obliged her to do this, but her own strong 
will revolted from the proceeding. She 
was proud, handsome, and an heiress, and 
did not like to be so easily won. 

Brigid’s father was sitting at the fire—a 
consumptive-looking man, with a wistful 
and restless eye. 

“Father, I have brought very little 
flour. The hooker hasn’t got in.” 

“Sorra wondher, an’ sich storms. ’Tis 
late in the year for things to be this 
ways.” 

Brigid arranged her little purchases on 
the dresser and sat down at the table, but 
her breakfast, a few roasted potatoes and a 
tin mug of butter-milk, remained untasted 
before her. 

“Father, isn’t you an’ me happy as we 
are? Why need I marry in sich a 
hurry ?” 

“ Because a lone woman’s betther with a 
husband, my girl.” 

“Tm not a lone woman. 
you?” 

“Nor for long, avourneen machree. I’m 
readyin’ to go this good while.” 

** But I will hold you back,” cried Brigid 
passionately, throwing her strong arms 
around his neck.” 

“You can’t, asthoreen. I’m wanted 
yonder, and it’s time I was gettin’ on with 
my purgatory. An’ there’s bad times 
comin’, an’ I will not let you face them 
alone.” 

“T could pack up my bundles and be off 
to America,” said Brigid stoutly, dashing 
away tears. 

“T will not have you wanderin’ over the 
world like a stray bird,” said the father 
emphatically, and Brigid knew there was 
nothing more to be said. 

Lavelle’s prosperity appeared before the 
world in a great deal of clean white- 
wash outside the house, and an interior 
more comfortable than is usual on the 
island. The cabin consisted of two 
rooms: the kitchen, with earthen floor and 
heather-lined roof, roosting-place for cocks 
and hens, and with its dresser, old and 
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worm-eaten, showing a fair display of 
crockery ; and the best room, containing a 
bed, a few pictures on sacred subjects, some 
seashells on the chimney-piece, an orna- 
mental tray, an old gun, and an ancient 
time-blackened crucifix against the wall, 
this last having been washed ashore one 
morning after the wreck of a Spanish ship. 
This was the finest house in Bofin, and 
Tim Lavelle, having returned from seeing 
the world and married late in life, had 
settled down in it, and on the most fertile 
bit of land on the island. It was thought 
he had a stockingful of money in the 
thatch, which would of course be the pro- 
perty of his daughter ; sono wonder if the 
handsome Brigid had grown up a little 
spoiled with the knowledge of her own 
happy importance. 

As she went about her affairs this morn- 
ing she owned to herself that she would 
not be sorry to be forced to be Coll’s wife 
in spite of her pride. True he had paid 
her less court hitherto than any other 
young man on the island, and she longed to 
punish him for that; but what would 
become of her if she saw him married to 
another? Oh, if they had only left the 
matter to herself she could have managed 
it so much better—could have plagued him 
to her heart’s content, and made him 
anxious to win her by means of the diffi- 
culties she would have thrown in his way. 
Had Coll been as poor as he seemed to be, 
with nothing but his boat and fishing- 
tackle, she would have been easier to woo, 
for then eagerness to bestow on him the 
contents of that stocking in the thatch 
would have swept away the stumbling- 
block of her pride. But his uncle had 
saved some money, which was to be given 
to Prendergast on the day of his marriage 
with her. It was a made-up match like 
Judy O’Flaherty’s, while Brigid’s proud 
head was érazed on the subject of being 
loved for her love’s sake alone. 

“Tll have to give him my hand to- 
night,” she said, folding her brown arms, 
and standing straight in the middle of the 
room she had been dusting and decorating. 
“T be to obey father, an’ I'll shame nobody 
afore the neighbours. But match-makin’ 
isn’t marryin; and if it was to break my 
heart an’ do iny death I'll find means to 
plague him into lovin’ me yet.” 

Having made this resolve she let down 
her long hair, that looked dark bronze 
while she sat in the corner putting on her 
shoes, and turned to gold as she walked 
through a sunbeam crossing the floor, and 





having brushed it out and twisted it up 
again in a coil round her head, she finished 
her simple toilet and went out to the 
kitchen to receive her visitors. 

The first that arrived was Judy 
O'Flaherty, an old woman with a smoke- 
dried face, who sat down in the chimney 
corner and lit her pipe. Judy was arrayed 
in a large patchwork quilt folded like a 
shawl, being too poor to indulge in the 
luxury of a cloak. But the quilt, made of 
red and white calico patches, was clean, 
and the cap on her head was fresh and 
neat. 

“T give ye joy of Coll Prendergast,” 
said Judy heartily. “Ye ought to be the 
glad girl to get sich a match.” 

“Why ought I be glad?” asked Brigid 
angrily. “It’s all as one may think.” 

“Holy Mother, girl! don’t be sendin’ 
them red sparks out o’ yer eyes at me! 
Where d’ye see the likes o’ Coll, I’m askin’, 
with his six feet if he’s an inch, an’ his eyes 
like the blue on the Reek afore nightfall !” 

Brigid’s heart leaped to hear him praised, 
and she turned away her face to hide the 
smile that curled her lips. , 

“ An’ yer match so aisy made for ye 
without trouble to either o’ ye. Not like 
some poor cratures, that have to round the 
world afore they can get one to put a roof 
over their heads or a bit in their mouths. 
It’s me that knows. Sure wasn’t I a 
wanderin’ bein’ doin’ day’s works in the 
mountains, and as purty a girl as you, Miss 
Brigid, on’y I hadn’t the stockin’ in the 
thatch, nor the good father to be settlin’ 
for me. An’ sore and tired an’ spent I 
was when one night I heard a knock at 
the door o’ the house I was workin’ in, and 
a voice called out: ‘Get up, Judy; here’s 
a man come to marry you!’ Maybe I 
didn’t dress quick ; an’ who was there but a 
woman that knew my mother long ago, an 
she had met a widow-man that wanted 
somebody to look after his childer. An’ 
she brought him to me, an’ wakened me 
out o’ my sleep for fear he’d take the rue. 
An’ we all sat o’er the fire for the rest 
o the night to make the match, and in 
the first morning light we went down to 
Father Daly and got married. There’s my 
marriage for ye, an’ the rounds I had to 
get it, an’ many a wan is like me. An’ yet 
yer tossin’ yer head at Coll, you that hasn’t 
as much as the trouble o’ bein’ axed.” 

The smile had gone off Brigid’s face. 
This freedom from trouble was the very 
thing that troubled her. She would rather 
have had the excitement of being “ axed ” 
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a hundred questions. As they talked the 
sunshine vanished and the rain again fell 
in torrents. Brigid looked out of the 
door with a mischievous hope that the 
guests might be kept at home and the 
matchmaking postponed. Judy rocked 
herself and groaned : 

“‘Oh, musha, the piatees, the piatees ! 
Oh, Lord, look down with mercy on the 
poor !” then suddenly became silent and 
began telling her beads. 

A slight lull in the storm brought the 
company in a rush to the door, with bursts 
of laughter, groans for the rain and the 
potatoes, shaking and drying of cloaks and 
coats, and squealing and tuning up of pipes. 
Among the rest came Coll, smiling and con- 
fident as ever, with an arch look in his eyes 
when they met Brigid’s, and not the least 
symptom of fear or anxiety in his face. 
Soon the door was barred against the storm, 
the fish-oil lamp lighted, laughter, song, 
and dancing filled the little house, and the 
rotting potatoes and the ruinous rains were 
forgotten as completely as though the 
Bofin population had been goddesses and 
gods, with whose nectar and ambrosia no 
such thing as weather could dare to 
interfere. 

“Faith, ye must dance with me, Brigid,” 
said Coll after she had refused him half.a- 
dozen times. 

“ Why must I dance with you?” 

“Oh, now, don’t ye know what’s goin’ 
on in there?” said Coll roguishly, signing 
towards the room where father and uncle 
were arguing over money and land. 

“T do,” said Brigid, with all the red fire 
of her eyes blazing out upon him. “But, 
mind ye, this match-makin’ is none o’ my 
doin’.” 

“Why then, avourneen ?” 

“T’m not goin’ to marry a man that on’y 
wants a wife, an’ doesn’t care a pin whether 
it’s me or another.” 

“ Bedad, I do care,” said Coll awkwardly. 
“Tm a bad hand at the speakin’, but I care 
entirely.” 

But Brigid went off, and danced with 
another man. 

Coll was puzzled. He did not under- 
stand her in the least. He was a simple, 
straightforward fellow, and had truly been 
in love with Brigid—a fact which his con- 
fident manner had never allowed her to 
believe. Latterly he had begun to feel 
afraid of her ; whenever he tried to say a 
tender word, that red light in her eyes 
would flash and strike him dumb. He 
had hoped that when their “match was 





made” she would have grown a little 
kinder ; but it seemed she was only getting 
harsher instead. Well, he would try and 
hit on some way to please her ; and, as he 
walked home that night, he pondered on all 
sorts of plans for softening her proud 
temper and satisfying her exacting mind. 

On her side, Brigid saw that she had 
startled him, out of his ordinary easy 
humour, and, congratulating herself on the 
spirit she had shown, resolved to continue 
her present style of proceeding. Not one 
smile would she give him, till she had, as 
she teld herself, nearly tormented him to 
death. How close she was to keep to the 
letter of her resolution could not at this 
time be foreseen. 

Every evening after this Coll travelled 
across half the island to read some old 
treasured newspaper to the sickly Lavelle, 
and bringing various little offerings to his 
betrothed. Everything that Bofin could 
supply in the way of a love-gift was sought 
by him, and presented to her. Now it was 
a few handsome shells purchased from a 
foreign sailor in the harbour, or it was the 
model of a boat he had carved for her him- 
self ; and all this attention was not without 
its lasting effect. Unfortunately, however, 
while Brigid’s heart grew more soft, her 
tongue only waxed more sharp, and her 
eyes more scornful. The more clearly she 
perceived that she would soon have to 
yield, the more haughty and capricious did 
she become. Had the young man been 
able to see behind outward appearances he 
would have been thoroughly satisfied, and 
a good deal startled at the vehemence 
of the devotion that had grown up and 
strengthened for him in that proud and 
wayward heart. As it was he felt more 
and more chilled by her continued cold- 
ness, and began to weary of a pursuit 
which seemed unlikely to be either for his 
dignity or his happiness. 

Meanwhile the rain went on falling. 
The spring was bad, the summer was bad, 
potatoes were few and unwholesome, the 
turf lay undried, and rotting on the bog. 
Distress began to pinch the cheerful faces 
of the islanders, and laughter and song 
were half-drowned in murmurs of fear. At 
the sight of so much sorrow and anxiety 
around her Brigid’s heart began to ache, 
and to smite and reproach her for her 
selfish and unruly humours. One night, 
softened by the sufferings of others, she 
astonished herself by falling on her knees 
and giving humble thanks to heaven for the 
undeserved happiness that was awaiting her. 
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She,vowed that the next time Coll appeared 
she would put her hand in his, and let the 
love of her heart shine out in the smiles of 
her eyes. Had she kept this vow it might 
have been well with her, but her habit of 
vexing had grown all too strong to be 
cured in an hour. At the first sight of 
her lover’s anxious face in the doorway all 
her passion for tormenting him returned. 

It was an evening in the end of May ; 
the day had been cold and wet, and as dark 
as January, but the rain had ceased, the 
clouds had parted, and one of those fiery 
sunsets burst upon the world that some- 
times appear unexpectedly in the midst of 
stormy weather. In Bofin, where the sun 
drops down the heavens from burning 
cloud to cloud, and sinks in the ocean, the 
whole island was wrapped in a crimson flame. 
Brigid stood at her door, gazing at the 
wonderful spectacle of the heavens and sea, 
looking herself strangely handsome, with 
her bronze hair glittering in the ruddy sun- 
light, and that dark shadow about her eyes 
and brows which, except when she smiled, 
always gave such a look of tragedy to her 
face. She was waiting for Coll, with 
softened lips and downcast eyes, and was 
so lost in her own thoughts that she did 
not see him when he stood beside her. 

He remained silently watching her for a 
few moments, thinking that if she would 
begin to look like that he would be ready 
to love her as well as he had ever loved 
her, and to forget that he had ever wearied 
of her harassing scorn. At this very 
moment Brigid was rehearsing within her 
mind a kind of little speech which was to 
establish a good understanding between 
them. 

“Tm sorry I vexed you so often, for I 
love you true,” were the words she had 
meant to speak ; but suddenly seeing Coll 
by her side the habitual taunt flew involun- 
tarily to her lips. 

“ You here again !” she said disdainfully. 
“Then no one can say but you're the 
perseverinest man in the island !” 

“Maybe I’m too perseverin’,” said Coll 
quietly, and, as Brigid looked at him with 
covert remorse, she saw something in his 
face that frightened her. His expression 
was a mixture of weariness and contempt. 
He was not hurt, or angry, or amused, as 
she had been accustomed to see him, but 
tired of her insolence, which was ceasing 
to give him pain. A sudden conscious- 
ness of this made Brigid turn sick at heart, 
and she felt that she had at last gone a 
little too far, that she had been losing him 





all this time while triumphantly thinking 
to win him. Oh, why could she not speak 
and say the word that she wanted to say ? 
While this anguish came into her thoughts 
her brows grew darker than ever, and the 
warmth ebbed gradually out of her cheek. 
They went silently into the house, where 
Brigid took up her knitting, and Coll 
dropped into his seat beside Lavelle. The 
bad times, the rotting crops, the scant expec- 
tations of a harvest, were discussed by the 
two men while Brigid sat fighting with her 
pride, and trying to decide-on what she ought 
to say or do. Before she had made up her 
mind Coll had said good-evening abruptly, 
and gone out of the house. 

The young fisherman’s home was in 
Middle Quarter Village, a cluster of grey 
stone cabins close to the sea, and, to reach 
it, Coll had to cross almost the whole 
breadth of the island. He set out on his 
homeward walk with a weary and angry 
heart. SBrigid’s dark unyielding face 
followed him, and he was overwhelmed 
by a fit of unusual depression. He 
whistled as he went, trying to shake it 
off. Why should he fret about a woman 
who disliked him, and who probably loved 
another whom her father disapproved ? Let 
her do what she liked with herself and her 
purse. Coll would persecute her no more. 

The red light had slowly vanished off 
the island, and the dark cliffs on the 
oceanward coast loomed large and black 
against the still lurid sky. Deep drifts of 
brown and purple flecked with amber 
swept across the bogs, and filled up the 
dreary horrors of the barren and irreclaim- 
able land, which Coll had to traverse on 
his way to the foam-drenched village where 
the fishermen lived. The heavens cooled 
to paler tints, a ring of yellow light encircled 
the island with its creeping shadows and 
ghost-like rocks. Twilight was descending 
when Coll heard a faint cry from the dis- 
tance, like the call of a belated bird or the 
wail of a child in distress. 

At first he thought it was the wind or a 
plover, but straining his eyes in the direc- 
tion whence it came he saw a small form 
standing solitary in the middle of a dis- 
tant hollow, a piece of treacherous bog, 
dangerous in the crossing except to know- 
ing feet. Hurrying to the spot he found 
himself just in time to succour a fellow- 
creature in distress. 

Approaching as near as he could with 
ease to the person who had summoned 
him, he saw a very young girl standing 
gazing towards him with piteous looks. 
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She was small, slight, poorly and scantily 
clad, and carried a creel full of sea-rack on 
her slight and bending shoulders. A pale 
after-gleam from the sky fell where she 
stood, young and forlorn, in the shadowy 
solitude, and lit up a face round and deli- 
cately pale, reminding one of a daisy; 
a wreath of wind-tossed yellow hair and 
eyes as blue as forget-me-nots. Terror had 
taken possession of her, and she stretched 
out her hands appealingly to the strong 
man, who stood looking at her from the 
opposite side of the bog. Coll observed 
her in silence for a few moments. It 
seemed as-if he had known her long ago, 
and that she belonged to him; yet if so it 
was in another state of existence, for he 
assured himself that she was no one with 
whom he had any acquaintance. However 
that might be, he was determined to know 
more of her now, for, with her childlike 
appealing eyes and outstretched hands, she 
went straight into Coll’s heart to nestle 
there like a dove of peace for evermore. 

“ Aisy, asthoreen,” cried Coll across the 
bog, “I’m goin’ to look after ye. Niver 
ye fear.” 

He crossed the morass with a few rapid 
springs, and stood by her side. 

“Give me the creel, avourneen, till I 
land it for ye safe.” 

A few minutes and the burthen was 
deposited on the safe side of the bog, and 
then Coll came back and took the young 
girl in his arms. 

“Keep a good hoult round my neck, 
machree.” 

It was a nice feat for a man to pick his 
way through this bog with even so small a 
woman as this in his arms. The girl clung 
to him in fear, as he swayed and balanced 
himself on one sure stone after another, 
slipping here and stumbling there, but 
always recovering himself before mischief 
could be done. At last the deed was 
accomplished, the goal was won. 

“Ye were frightened, acushla,” said 
Coll tenderly. 

“T was feared of dhrownin’ ye,” said the 
girl, looking wistfully in his face with her 
great blue eyes. 

“Sorra matther if ye had,” said Coll 
laughingly, “except that maybe ye’d ha’ 
been dhrowned too. Now which ways are 
ye goin’; an’ maybe ye'd be afther tellin’ 
me who ye are.” 

“T’m Moya Maillie,” said the girl ; “ an’ 
I live in Middle Quarter Village.” 

“ Why yer niver little Moya that I used 
to see playing round poor Maillie’s door 





that’s dead an’ gone. And how did ye 
grow up that ways in a night ?” 

* Mother says Ill niver grow up, 
laughed Moya; ‘‘ but I’m sixteen on May 
mornin’, and I'll be contint to be as I 
am.” 

“Many a fine lady would give her 
fortune to be contint with that same,” said 
Coll, swiding along with the creel on his 
shoulders, and glancing down every minute 
at the sweet white-flower-like face that 
flitted through the twilight at his side. 
Thus Brigid’s repentance would now come 
all too late, for Coll had fallen in love with 
little Moya. 

How he brought her home that night 
to a bare and poverty-stricken cabin in the 
sea-washed fishing village, and restored 
her like a stray lamb to her mother, need 
not be told. Her mother was a widow and 
the mother of seven, and Moya’s willing 
labour was a great part of the family sup- 
port. She mended nets for the fishermen, 
and carried rack for the neighbours’ land, 
knitted stockings to be sent out to the 
great world and sold, and did any other 
task which her slender and eager hands 
could find to do. Coll asked himself in 
amazement how it was that having known 
her as a baby he had never observed her 
existence since then. Now an angel, he 
believed, had led her out into the dreary 
bog to stand waiting for his sore heart on 
that blessed day of days. And he would 
never marry anyone but little Moya. 

It was impossible they could marry 
while times were so bad, but, every evening 
after this, Moya might be seen perched on 
an old boat upon the shingle, busy with 
her knitting—her tiny feet, bare and so 
brown, crossed under the folds of her old 
worn red petticoat, with a faint rose-pink 
in her pale cheeks, and a light of extra- 
ordinary happiness in her childlike blue eyes. 
Coll lay on the shingle at her feet, and 
these two found an elysium in each other’s 
company. ‘There was much idleness per- 
force for the men of Bofin at this time, and 
Coll filled up his hours looking after the 
concerns of the Widow Maillie, carrying 
Moya’s burdens, and making the hard 
times as easy for her as he could. When 
people would look surprised at him and 
ask, “ Arrah, thin, what about Brigid 
Lavelle?” Coll would answer, “Oh, she 
turned me off long ago. Everybody 
knows that she could not bear the sight 
of me.” 

In the meantime Brigid, at the other 
end of the island, was watching daily and 
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hourly for Coll’s reappearance. As evening 
after evening passed without bringing 
him, her heart misgave her more and more, 
and she mourned bitterly over her own 
harshness and pride. Oh, if he would 
only come once again with that wistful, 
questioning look in his brave face, how 
kindly she would greet him, how eagerly 
put her hand in his grasp! As the rain 
rained on through the early summer even- 
ings there would often come before sunset 
a lightening and brightening all over the 
sky, and this was the hour at which Brigid 
used to look for her now ever-absent lover. 
Climbing to the top of the hill, she would 
peer over the sea-bounded landscape, with 
its dark stretches of bog, and strips and 
flecks of green, towards the grey irregular 
line of the fishing village, the smoke of 
which she could see hanging against the 
horizon. Her face grew paler and her eyes 
dull, but to no one, not even to her father, 
would she admit that she was pining for 
Coll’s return. She had always lived much 
by herself, and had few gossiping friends 
to bring her news. At last, unable to bear 
the suspense any longer, she made an excuse 
of business at the store on the beach ; and 
before she had gone far among the houses 
of that metropolis of the island, she was 
enlightened as to the cause of her lover’s 
defection. 

“So ye cast him off. So ye giv’ him 
to little Moya Maillie,” were the words 
that greeted her wherever she turned. 
She smiled and nodded her head, as if 
heartily assenting to what was said, and 
content with the existing state of things ; 
but as she walked away out of the reach 
of observing eyes, her face grew dark, and 
her heart throbbed like to burst in her 
bosom. Almost mechanically she took her 
way home through the Middle Quarter 
Village, with a vague desire to see what 
was to be seen, and to hear whatever was 
to beheard. She passed among the houses 
without observing anything that interested 
her, but, as she left the village, by the sea- 
shore she came upon Coll and Moya sitting 
on a rock in the yellow light of a watery 
sunset, with a mist of sea-foam around 
them, and a net over their knees which 
they were mending between them. Their 
heads were close together, and Coll was 
looking in her face with the very look 
which, all these tedious days and nights, 
Brigid had been wearying to meet. She 
walked up beside them, and stood looking 
at them silently with a light in her eyes 
that was not good to behold. 





“ Brigid,” said Coll, when he could bear 
it no longer, “for Heaven’s sake, are ye 
not satisfied yet ?” 

She turned from him and fixed her 
strange glance on Moya. 

“Tt was me before, an’ it’s you now,” 
she said shortly. “ He’s a constant lover, 
isn’t he ?” 

“T loved ye true, and ye scoffed and 
scorned me,” said Coll gently, as the gleam 
of anguish and despair in her eyes startled 
him. “I wasn’t good enough for Brigid, 
but I’m good enough for Moya. We’re 
neither of us as rich nor as clever as you, 
but we'll do for one another well enough.” 

Brigid laughed a sharp sudden laugh, 
and still looked at Moya. 

“For Heaven’s sake take that wicked 
look off her face,” cried Coll hastily. 
“* Whatsomdever way it is betune us three 
is yer own doin’; an’, whether ye like it 
or not, it cannot now be helped.” 

“ | will never forgive either of you,” said 
Brigid in a low hard voice; and then, 
turning abruptly away, she set out on her 
homeward walk through the gathering 
shadows. 

CHAPTER II. 

ALL through that summer the rain fell, 
and, when autumn came in Bofin, there was 
no harvest either of fuel or of food. The 
potato-seed had been for the most part 
washed out of the earth without putting 
forth a shoot, while those that remained 
in the ground were nearly all rotted by a 
loathsome disease. The smiling little fields 
that grew the food were turned into black- 
ened pits, giving forth a horrid stench. 
Winter was beginning again, the year 
having been but one long winter, with seas 
too wild to be often braved by even the 
sturdiest of the fishermen, and the fish 
seeming to have deserted the island. Accus- 
tomed to exist on what would satisfy no 
other race, and to trust cheerfully to Provi- 
dence to send them that little out of the 
earth and out of the sea, the people bore up 
cheerfully for a long time, living on a mess 
of Indian meal once a day, mingled with 
such edible seaweed as they could gather 
off the rocks. So long as shopkeepers in 
Galway and other towns could afford to 
give credit to the island, the hooker kept 
bringing such scanty supplies as were now 
the sole sustenance of the impoverished 
population. But credit began to fail, and 
universal distress on the mainland gave 
back an answering wail to the hunger-cry 
of the Bofiners. It is hard for any one 
who has never witnessed such a state of 
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things to imagine the condition of ten or 
twelve hundred living creatures, on a barren 
island girdled round with angry breakers ; 
the strong arms among them paralysed, 
first by the storms that dash their boats to 
pieces, and rend and destroy their fishing 
gear, and the devastation of the earth that 
makes labour useless, and later by the 
faintness and sickness which come from 
hunger long endured, and the cold from 
which they have no longer a defence. Accus- 
tomed as they are to the hardships of 
recurring years of trial the Bofiners became 
gradually aware that a visitation was at 
hand for which there had seldom been a 
parallel. Earth and sea alike barren and 
pitiless to their needs, whence could deliver- 
ance come unless the heavens rained down 
manna into their mouths? Alas! no miracle 
was wrought, and after a term of brave 
struggle, hope in Providence, cheerful push- 
ing off the terrible fears for the worst—after 
this, laughter, music, song, faded out of the 
island ; feet that had danced as long as it 
was possible now might hardly walk, and 
the weakest among the people began to 
die. Troops of children that a few months 
ago were rosy and sturdy, sporting on the 
sea-shore, now stretched their emaciated 
limbs by the fireless hearths, and wasted to 
death before their maddened mothers’ eyes. 
The old and ailing vanished like flax before 
aflame. Digging of graves was soon the 
chief labour of the island, and a day seemed 
near at hand when the survivors would no 
longer have strength to perform even this 
last service for the dead. 

Lavelle and his daughter were among the 
last to suffer from the hard times, and they 
shared what they had with their poor 
neighbours ; but in course of time the 
father caught the fever which famine had 
brought in its train, and was quickly 
swept into his grave, while the girl was 
left alone in possession of their little pro- 
perty, with her stocking in the thatch and 
her small flock of “beasts” in the field. 
Her first independent act was to despatch 
all the money she had left by a trusty 
hand to Galway to buy meal, in one of 
those pauses in the bad weather which 
sometimes allowed a boat to put off from 
the island. The meal arrived after long, 
unavoidable delay, and Brigid became a 
benefactor to numbers of her fellow- 
creatures. Late and early she trudged 
from village to village and from house to 
house, doling out her meal to make it go 
as far as possible, till her own face grew 
pale and her step slow, for she stinted her 





own food to have the more to give away. 
Her “beasts” grew lean and dejected. 
Why should she feed them at the expense 
of human life? They were killed, and the 
meat given to her famishing friends. The 
little property of the few other well-to-do 
families in like manner melted away, and 
it seemed likely that ‘‘rich” and poor 
would soon all be buried in one grave. 

In the Widow Maillie’s house the 
famine had been early at work. Five 
of Moya’s little sisters and brothers had 
one by one sickened and dropped upon 
the cabin floor. The two elder boys still 
walked about looking like galvanized skele- 
tons, and the mother crept from wall to 
wall of her house trying to pretend that 
she did not suffer, and to cook the mess of 
rank-looking sea-weed, which was all they 
could procure in the shape of food. Coll 
risked his life day after day trying to catch 
fish to relieve their hunger, but scant and 
few were the meals that all his efforts 
could procure from the sea. White and 
gaunt he followed little Moya’s steps, as 
with the spirit of a giant she kept on 
toiling among the rocks for such weeds or 
shell-fish as could be supposed to be edible. 
When she fell Coll bore her up, but 
the once powerful man was not able to 
carry her now. Her lovely little face was 
hollow and pinched, the cheek bones 
cutting through the skin. Her sweet blue 
eyes were sunken and dim, her pretty 
mouth purple and strained. Her beauty 
and his strength were alike gone. 

Three of the boys died in one night, and 
it took Coll, wasted as he was, two days to 
dig a grave deep enough to bury them. 
Before that week was over all the children 
were dead of starvation, and the mother 
scarcely alive. One evening Coll made his 
way slowly across the island from the 
beach carrying a small bag of meal which 
he had unexpectedly obtained. Now and 
again his limbs failed, and he had to lie 
down and rest upon the ground ; but with 
long perseverance and  unconquerable 
energy he reached the little fishing village 
at last. As he passed the first house 
Brigid Lavelle, pallid and worn, the spectre 
of herself, came out of the door with an 
empty basket. Coll and she stared at each 
other in melancholy amazement. It was 
the first time they had met since the 
memorable scene on the rocks many 
months ago, for Coll’s entire time had been 
devoted to the Maillies, and Brigid had 
persistently kept out of his way, striving, 
by charity to others, to quench the fire of 
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angry despair in her heart. Coll would 
scarcely have recognised her in her present 
deathlike guise, had it not been for the still 
living glory of her hair. 

The sight of Coll’s great frame, once 
so stalwart and erect, now stooping and 
attenuated, his lustreless eyes, and blue 
cold lips, struck horror into Brigid’s heart. 
She uttered a faint sharp cry and dis- 
appeared. Coll scarcely noticed her, his 
thoughts were so filled with another; and 
a little further on he met Moya coming to 
meet him, walking with a slow uneven step 
that told of the whirling of the exhausted 
brain. Half blind with weakness she 
stretched her hands before her as she 
walked. 

“The hungry death is on my_mother at 
last. Oh, Coll, come in and see the last o’ 
her |” 

“ Whisht, machree ! Look atthe beauti- 
ful taste o’ male I am bringin’ her. Hard 
work I had to carry it from the beach, for 
the eyes o the cratures is like wolves’ 
eyes, an’ I thought the longin’ o’ them 
would have dragged it out o’ my hands. 
An’, Moya, there’s help comin’ from God to 
us. There’s kind people out in the world 
that’s thinkin’ o’ our need. The man that 
has just landed with a sack, an’ giv’ me 
this, says there’s a hooker full o’ male on 
its road to us this day. May the great 
Lord send us weather to bring it here.” 

“Tm feared—I’m feared it’s too late for 
her,” sobbed Moya, clinging to him. 

They entered the cabin where the 
woman lay, a mere skeleton covered with 
skin, with the life still flickering in her 
glassy eyes. Coll put a little of the meal, 
as it was, between her lips, while Moya 
hastened to cook the rest on a fire made of 
the dried roots of heather. The mother 
turned loving looks from one to the other, 
tried to swallow a little of the food to 
please them, gasped, shuddered a little, 
and was dead. 

It was a long, hard task for Coll and 
Moya to bury her, and when this was done 
they sat on the heather clasping each 
other’s wasted hands. 
the storm was coming on again. As night 
approached a tempest was let loose upon 
the island, and many famishing hearts that 
had throbbed with a little hope at the 
news of the relief that was on its way to 
them, now groaned, sickened, and broke in 
despair. Louder howled the wind, and 
the sea raged around the dangerous rocks 
towards which no vessel could dare to 
approach. It was the doing of the Most 


The sky was dark ; 





High, said the perishing creatures. His 
scourge was in His hand. Might His ever 
blessed will be done ! 

That evening Moya became delirious, 
and Coll watched all night by her side. At 
morning light he fled out and went round 
the village, crying out desperately to Godand 
man to send him a morsel of food to save 
the life of his young love. The suffering 
neighbours turned pitying eyes upon him. 

“Tm feared it’s all over with her when 
she can’t taste the say-weed any more,” 
said one. 

“Why don’t ye go to Brigid Lavelle?” 
said another. ‘She hasn’t much left, poor 
girl ; but maybe she’d have a mouthful for 
you.” oh 

Tillthis moment Coll had felt that hecould 
not go begging of Brigid; but, now that 
Moya’s precious life was slipping rapidly out 
of his hands, he would suffer the deepest 
numiliation she could heap upon him, if 
only she would give him so much food as 
would keep breath in Moya’s body till such 
time as by Heaven’s mercy the storm might 
abate, and the hooker with the relief-meal 
arrive. 

Brigid was alone in her house. A little 
porridge for some poor creature simmered 
on a scanty fire, and the girl stood in the 
middle of the floor, her hands wrung 
together above her head, and her brain 
distracted with the remembrance of Coll 
as she had seen him stricken by the 
scourge. All these months she had told 
her jealous heart that the Maillies were 
safe enough since they had Coll to take care 
of them. So long as there was a fish in 
the sea he would not let them starve, 
neither need be in any danger himself. 
And so she had never asked a question 
about him or them. Now the horror of 
his altered face haunted her. She had 
walked through the direst scenes with 
courageous calm, but this one unexpected 
sight of woe had nearly maddened her. 

A knock came to the door which at 
first she could not hear for the howling 
of the wind; but when she heard and 
opened there was Coll standing before her. 

“Meal,” he said faintly—“ a little meal, 
for the love of Christ! Moya is dying.” 

A spasm of anguish and tenderness had 
crossed Brigid’s face at the first words ; 
but at the mention of Moya her face 
darkened. 

“Why should I give to you or Moya?” 
she said coldly. “There’s them that needs 
the help as much as ye.” 

“But not more,” pleaded Coll. “Oh, 
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Brigid, I’m not askin’ for myself. I fear 
I vexed ye, though I did not mean it. But 
Moya niver did any one any harm. Will 
you give me a morsel to save her from the 
hungry death ?” 

“T said I niver would forgive either o’ 
ye, an’ I niver will,” said Brigid slowly. 
“Ye broke my heart, an’ why wouldn’t I 
break yours ¢” 

“ Brigid, perhaps neither you nor me 
has much longer to live. Will ye go 
before yer Judge with sich black words on 
yer lips?” 

‘“‘That’s my affair,” she answered in the 
same hard voice, and then suddenly turning 
from him, shut the door in his face. 

She stood listening within, expecting to 
hear him returning to implore her, but no 
further sound was heard ; and, when she 
found he was gone, she dropped upon the 
floor with a shriek, and rocked herself in a 
frenzy of remorse for her wickedness. 

“But I cannot help everyone,” she 
moaned ; “I’m starving myself, an’ there’s 
nothin’ but a han’ful o’ male at the bottom 
o’ the bag.” 

After a while she got up, and carried 
the mess of porridge to the house for 
which she had intended it, and all that 
day she went about, doing what charity 
she could, and not tasting anything herself. 
Returning she lay down on the heather, 
overcome with weakness, fell asleep, and 
had a terrible dream. She saw herself 
dead and judged; a black-winged angel 
put the mark of Cain on her forehead, and 
at the same moment Coll and Moya went, 
glorified and happy, hand in hand into 
heaven before her eyes. “Depart from 
me, you accursed,” thundered in her ears ; 
and she started wide awake to hear the 
winds and waves roaring unabated round 
her head. 

Wet and shivering she struggled to 
regain her feet, and stood irresolute where 
to go. Dreading to return to her desolate 
home she mechanically set her face towards 
the little church on the cliffs above the 
beach. On her way to it she passed 
prostrate forms, dying or dead, on the 
heather, on the roadside, and against the 
cabin walls. A few weakly creatures, 
digging graves, begged from her as she 
went past, but she took no notice of any- 
thing, living or dead, making straight for 
the church. No one was there, and the 
storm howled dismally through the empty, 
barn-like building. Four bare, white- 
washed walls, and a rude wooden altar 
with a painted tabernacle and cross—this 





was the church. On one long wall was 
hung a large crucifix, a white, thorn- 
erowned figure upon stakes of black- 
painted wood, which had been placed 
there in memory of a “mission” lately 
preached on the island; and on this 
Brigid’s burning eyes fixed themselves 
with an agony of meaning. Slowly ap- 
proaching it she knelt and stretched out 
her arms, uttering no prayer, but swaying 
herself monotonously to and fro. After 
a while the frenzied pain of remorse 
was dulled by physical exhaustion, and a 
stupor was stealing over her senses when 
a step entering the church startled her 
back to consciousness. Looking round she 
saw that the priest of the island had come 
in, and was wearily dragging himself 
towards the altar. 

Father John was suffering and dying 
with his people. He had just now re- 
turned from a round of visits among the 
sick, during which he had sped some 
departing souls on their journey, and given 
the last consolation of religion to the 
dying. His own gaunt face and form bore 
witness to the unselfishness which had made 
all his little worldly goods the common 
property of the famishing. Before he had 
reached the rails of the altar Brigid had 
thrown herself on her face at his feet. 

“ Save me, father, save me !” she wailed. 
“ The sin of murther is on my soul !” 

“Nonsense, child! No such thing. It 
is too much that you have been doing, my 
poor Brigid! I fear the fever has crazed 
your brain.” 

“Listen to me, father. Moya is dying, 
an’ there is still a couple o’ han’fuls o’ 
male in the bag. Coll came an’ asked me 
for her, an’ I hated her because he left me, 
an’ I would not give it to him, an’ maybe 
she is dead.” 

“You refused her because you hated 
her?” said the priest. ‘God help you, 
my poor Brigid. ’Tis true you can’t save 
every life ; but you must try and save this 
one.” 

Brigid gazed up at him, brightly at 
first, as if an angel had spoken, and then 
the dark shadow fell again into her eyes. 

The priest saw it. 

“Look there, my poor soul,” he said, 
extending a thin hand towards the figure 
on the cross. “Did He forgive His 
enemies, or did He not ?” 

Brigid turned her fascinated gaze to the 
crucifix, fixed them on the thorn-crowned 
face, and, uttering a wild cry, got up and 
tottered out of the church. 
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Spurred by terror lest her amend should 
come too late, and Moya be dead before 
she could reach her, she toiled across the 
heather once more, over the dreary bogs, 
and through the howling storm. Dews of 
suffering and exhaustion were on her brow 
as she carefully emptied all the meal that 
was left of her store into a vessel, and 
stood for a moment looking at it in her | 
hand. | 

“There isn’t enough for all of us,” she 
said, ‘‘an’ some of us be to die. It was 
always her or me, her or me; an’ now 
it'll be me. May Christ receive me, 
Moya, as I forgive you.” And then she 
kissed the vessel, and put it under her 
cloak. 

Leaving the house she was careless to 
close the door behind her, feeling certain 
that she should never cross the threshold 
again, and, straining all her remaining 
strength to the task, she urged her lagging 
feet by the shortest way to the Middle 
Quarter Village. Dire were the sights she 
had to pass upon her way. Many a 
skeleton hand was outstretched for the 
food she carried ; but Brigid was now deaf 
and blind to all appeals. She saw only 
Coll’s accusing face, and Moya’s glazing 
eyes staring terribly at her out of the rain- 
clouds. Reaching the Maillies’ cabin she 
found the door fastened against the storm. 

Coll was kneeling in despair by Moya, 
when a knocking at the door aroused him. 
The poor fellow had prayed so passionately, 
and was in so exalted a state, that he 
almost expected to see an angel of light 
upon the threshold bring the food he had 
so urgently asked for. The priest had been 
there, and was gone, the neighbours were 
sunk in their own misery ; why should any- 
one come knocking like that unless it werean 
angel bringing help? Trembling he opened 
the door; and there was Brigid, or her 
ghost. 

“Am I in time?” gasped she, as she 


} 





put the vessel of food in his hand. 
“Aye,” said Coll, seizing it. In his | 


transport of delight he would have gone 
on his knees and kissed her feet; but 
before he could speak she was gone. 

Whither should she go now? was Brigid’s 
thought. No use returning to the desolate 
and lonesome home where neither food nor 
fire was any longer to be found. She 
dreaded dying on her own hearth-stone 
alone, and faint as she was she knew what 
was now before her. Gaining the path to 
the beach she made a last pull on her 
energies to reach the whitewashed walls, 
above which her fading eyes just dimly 
discerned the cross. The only face she 
now wanted to look upon again was that 
thorn-crowned face, which was waiting for 
her in the loneliness of the empty and 
wind-swept church. Falling, fainting, 
dragging herself on again, she crept within 
the shelter of the walls. A little more 
effort, and she would be at His feet. The 
struggle was made, blindly, slowly, desper- 
ately, with a last rally of all the passion of 
a most impassioned nature ; and at last she 
lay her length on the earthen floor under 
the cross. Darkness, silence, peace, settled 
down upon her. The storm raved around, 
the night came on, and when the morning 
broke, Brigid was dead. 


Mildly and serenely that day had 
dawned, a pitiful sky looked down on the 
calamities of Bofin, and the vessel with 
the relief-meal sailed into the harbour. For 


| many even then alive the food came all too 
| late, but to numbers it brought assuage- 


ment and salvation. The charity of the 
world was at work, and though much had 
yet to be suffered, yet the hungry death 
had been mercifully stayed. Thanks to 
the timely help, Moya lived for better 
times, and when her health was somewhat 
restored she emigrated with Collto America. 
Every night in their distant backwoods 
hut they pray together for the soul of 
Brigid Lavelle, who, when in this world, 
had loved one of them too well, and died 
to save the life of the other. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Head Office—1r20, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vr-e-President. SAMUEL BORROWE, 2nd Vice-President 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 


Lonpon BanKerRs—Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS. 
Soticirors—MeEssrs. TRINDERS any CURTIS HAYWARD. 


NO LIABILITY attached to Policyholders. 

ANNUAL BONUSES—AIl Profits to the Assured. 

POLICIES are indisputable after Three Years. i 

ORDINARY POLICIES will Provide a definite SURRENDER-VALUE in Paid-up 
Assurances after three years. 

THIS SOCIETY issues Policies known as the Tontine Savings Fund Assurance, the 
Principles of which all intending Assurers should examine. 

ANNUITIES GRANTED upon most favourable terms. 

ASSURANCES GRANTED to the extent of £10,000 on a single life. 

The growth of its Assets will be seen by the following table :— 


Year ending 


Year ending 
Dec. 31st 


Dec. 31st. 


Assets. Assets. 


4 ’' 
1864 205,076 1874 5,196,349 | 
1869 (§ 2,102,164 | 1879 72473,308 | 
This Society has for some years done the largest business of any office in the world, and | 
from the higher rates of interest that prevail in the United States upon the very best 
Securities, the SOCIETY is enabled to offer correspondingly greater advantages to its Policy- 
holders than is in the power of Life Insurance Companies in this country, where the interest | 
obtainable upon a similar class of investment is so much lower. 
The EQUITABLE Society has introduced a new form of Life Assurance, known as the | 


TONTINE SAVINGS’ FUND POLICY, 


which applies the Tontine principle to the distribution of bonuses. Full particulars of this | 
Plan may be obtained on application to the Head Office, or to any of its Branches or | 
Agencies; but the following Tables give the results, as estimated, of 15 and 20-year : 
Policies, taken out on the Tontine Savings’ Fund plan of Assurance :— 
SUM ASSURED, £1000. 
Estimated Results at the end of rs Years. Estimated Results at the end of 20 Years. 
Equivalent jE quivalent) 


; | Anaual | ,, Total lc ash Value} Value in ~—— |} _ Annual P. Total Cash Vz alue| Value in Surplus 
| a a Policy.| P. _ up | Net Premium. | a of Policy | Paid-up | 
aia, 
| 
| 





vo | naual 

te | : Net 
| Premium. | 

< | Income. aid. | "Policy. Income 


; ; Zs. @. f | a i ar 
I a ° 397 10 19 4 2 
35 | 26 7 6/305 12 6 495 1,150 6 | 527 10 38 12 5 
45 '37.19 2/\569 7 6 745 1,340 | 20 ewe oe | 2, 94 4 7 
Thus, one aged 2s, afier 15 payments, of £19. 17s. 6d., may choose any of the three wi ays, Viz., Cz ‘cash £342, and give up “his 
Policy ; a paid- -up Policy for £1,030; or an Annuity of 16s, 2@., increasing yearly, and the é 1,000 at death to his heirs. 
If 20 years’ payments had been chosen, the assured would have been entitled to cash v alue, £600; paid-up Policy, £1,600 
or an Annuity of £19. 4s. 2d., increasing yearly, and £1,000 at death to his heirs. 
Or, if the Policies are taken out upon the Limited-Payment Plan in the Tontine Class, the ad- 
vantages are still more apparent, as may be seen by the following Tables of Estimated Results:— 


SUM ASSURED, £1000. 
Whole Life—1O Aanual Payments. Whole Life—15 Annual Payments. 

__Esrimarep ResuLts AT END OF 10 YEARS. EsTIMATED RKSULTS AT END OF 15 YEARS. 
| Equivalent Annuity for|) _ " | Equivalent Annuity for 

& Annual | Pp, Total al Cash V alue| Value in Life and Annual . Total Cash V alue| Value in Life and 
2 | Premium. | —_ of Policy. | Paid-up | the £1,000 || Premiums. ria of Policy. | Paid-up | the £1,000 
RIT, acd. a | Policy. | _at Death. | il ald. De & Policy. at Death, 
Sea &) 4 & & = | & £a&2Gts & oS & SC 4 | «£ i & oR 
35 | 42 10 10 | 425 8 4 440 | 1,500 |13 © 0j/32 6 8/485 0 o 693 2,090 | 3010 0 
35 |52 8 | 524 3 4 551 1,470 |17 10 0||40 © 0} 600 0 Oo 887 | 2,060 44 14 © 
48167 7 6/673 15 © 710 | _ 1,450 126 o o| 52. 2 6| 781 17 6 1,174 | 2110 7316 0 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, and full particulars may be obtained on application at any of 


the Branch Offices or to the Agents of the Society, oF to— 
A. MUNKITTRICK, General Manager. 


HANCHESTER—Hanover Chambers, 8, ‘King Street—J. C. HOBBS, District Agent. 
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|CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in 
the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
eaused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 


] noise in the bowels; in some cases of 


depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
uritable and desponding, and great 


anxiety is observable in the countenance ; | 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | 
dejected, under great apprehension of | 


some imaginary danger, will start at any 


4 unexpected noise or occurrence, and 


become so agitated that they require 


without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
4 arance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced by anagreeable change vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. ak. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but be 
they what they may, they are all oc- 
casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance ‘to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscular systems—nothing can more 
speedily, or with more certainty, effeci 
so desirable an object than Norton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
| has from time immemorial been highly 
| esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
| dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial; _-The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of’a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers ; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect.. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
-most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 


1 


cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 


substance, in the same degree has their | 


benefit been more immediate and de 
cided. .Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any cireum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wei a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 


any injury from taking them, but, on- 


the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 


acquaintance with and strict obser- | 


vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Piils, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonic Mepictnes. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 


| which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
| ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
power of every nerve and muscle of the 
human body, or, in other words, invigo- 
| rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
| The solidity or firmness of the whole 
| tissue of the body, which ‘so quickly 
|follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
| Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
| time or intemperance, and their lasting 
| salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
| most convincing, that in the smallest 
| compass is contained the largest quantity 
| of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
| nature as to pervade the whole system, 
| through which it diffuses health and 
| strength sufficient to resist the formation 
| of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
| eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
| they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
| have they ever failed in preventing the 
| taking of illness, even under the most 
| trying circumstances. 
{ 


As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 

| bly be expected that some advice should 
| be given respecting diet, though after 
| all that has been written upon the sub- 
| ject, after the publication of volume 
| upon volume, after the country has, as 
|it were, been inundated with practical 
| essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
| life, it would be unnecessary to say 
|more, did we not feel it our duty to 
| make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
| opinion of writers on dict, are uniformly 
| both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind, There can be no doubt that the 
| palate is designed to inform us what is 
‘proper for the stomach, and of course 
| that must best instruct us what food to 
| take and what to avoid ; we want no 
| other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
| duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
| terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION, 3 





their use; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 


den thus imposed upon it, that all will 


should be well performed ; this consists | 
| not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
so as to break down and separate the | 


in masticating or chewing the solid food, 


ibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they, are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 


upon all to take plenty of time to their | 


meals and never eat in haste. 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 


If you | 


eat and drink with pleasure and without | 


inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 


you may at once conclude that the fault 


is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is aiiorded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. “By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 








agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 


which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 


small meal well digested affords more | 


nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfecily. 
ever so d 


tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 


soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 


illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS.:.And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 


|is taken the less it will be wanted, and 


it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 


| life, the source from which the whole 
|frame draws its succour and support. 


After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pints 


|should be immediately taken, as they 


| commencenient, 


Let the dish be | 
delicious, ever so enticing a | 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- | 
chanting, never forget that temperance | 


will stop and eradicate disease at its 
Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
| all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 133d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Prxts equal to 
| fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 











































































A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers, 





STEEDMAN’S | 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 
Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe th he words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STHEDMAN is spelt with two FL’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 


Sold by ell Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
in Packets, 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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SYMINGTON’S 
wa COA PLO 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; 
and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 
PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 


EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances, used extensively in preference to any other at SMeDLEY’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or 
for Children, it is invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, Ub., }1b., and 3lb., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., $lb., and jlb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
Sold by all Grocers. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Every Packet bears the /ac-simsle as . 
Signature, 
os 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, s BATTERIES 


4 self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Funetional Derangements, &c., by meand of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ** Galyanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Wi'-C. i. JONES 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, enclosed by post, which explains the most unique system of 
the adjustment of Artificial Teeth, without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. Consultation Free, 10 to 5. 


My pxakz Sir, January, 1877. 
Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. qn recognition of your valuable 
Services, you are at liberty to use my name, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 8. G. HUTCHINS, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Prorussor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, 
ef 57, Great Russell Street, London, says: “‘I have examined and tested your Painless system of adjusting Artificial 
saa it is — perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort 

introduced.” 



























































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET 


WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


IS IT? 
Medicine. 


Every Househol 


should possess a Copy. 





DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- 
fied prior to the death of the y—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle. 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of Diseases from de- 
| pe of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and ght — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing finids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI -LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 





DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancer, or Hanpy GuIDE Th 
Domestic MeEpicin3, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sherida 
Knowles, observed: ‘ Jt will be an incalculable boon to ever 
person who can read and think.” 


DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCE” 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: ‘Of 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mi 
among men could have conceived or written your Introdu. 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
humar frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 
or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had & 


gratis of all Chemists, er post free from Dr. Rook 
Scarborough, England. { 


DR ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCE’. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages. 














CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HUIXTR., 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


eee 


DR. ROOKE’S 


eee 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


**T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“ invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
**of the Chest in tases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“mend it as a nost valuable adjunct to an other. 
‘wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 





This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. 
CONSUMPTION, 


ASTHMA, | 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and 





* Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M, CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
*,” Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists, 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 








